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HONORI A  AND  MAMMON. 


▼Oil.  TI.  B 


HoMORiA  AND  Mammon.]  This  **  Moral,  dressed  in  dra- 
matic ornament/'  was  published  by  Shirley  in  I56fi,  in  8vo. 
It  is  founded,  as  the  writer  observes  on  the  opposite  page,  on 
the  Interlude  entitled  the  Contention  of  Honour  and  Riehet,  given 
in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  volume.  It  is  addressed  solely  to 
the  reader,  and  appears  never  to  have  been  designed  for  the 
stage :  if  a  poet  may  be  trusted,  this  piece  shut  up  the  long 
list  of  Shirley's  dramatic  labours.  The  title  of  the  old  copy  is, 
''  Honoria  caid  Mammon.  Written  by  James  Shirley,**  with  the 
mottos : 

*'  Auri  sacra  fames,  quid  non  mortalia  cogis 
Pectora  ? 

■    "■   ■  Et  immensum  gloria  calcar  habct." 


TO  THE 


CANDID  READER. 

A  small  part  of  this  subject  many  years  since  had 
dropped  from  my  pen ;  out  looking,  at  some  oppor- 
tuniHeSy  upon  the  argument,  I  thought  some  things 
mare  considerable  might  he  deduced  ;  and  applying 
myself  further  J  at  times  of  recess,  I  felt  it  grow 
and  multiply  under  my  imagination :  nor  lejl  I  it 
ihenj  (the  matter  being  so  pregnant  in  itself,  J  iiU  I 
farmed  it  into  such  limbs  ana  proportions  as  you 
now  see  it.  Modesty,  after  this,  invited  me  to  coeer 
it,  and  to  cut  off  many  impertinences,  and  purge 
some  humour,  that  sate,  I  confess,  unhandsomely 
upon  it. 

What  is  now  presented,  I  hope,  will  appear  a 
genuine  and  unforced  moral,  which,  though  dressed 
in  dramatic  ornament,  may  not  displease,  in  the 
reading,  persons  of  ingenuity,  such  whose  nature  is 
not  to  create  prejudice  where  they  intend  a  recrea^ 
tion  ;  and  in  the  confidence  of  that,  I  do  not  repent 
the  superstructures  I  have  made,  my  pains,  nor  ear- 
penses  that  have  attended  to  bring  it  to  this.  It  is 
now  public,  to  satisfy  the  importunity  of  friends : 
I  wiU  only  add,  it  is  like  to  be  the  last,  for  in  my 
resolve,  nothing  of  this  nature  shall,  cfter  this, 
engaae  either  my  pen  or  invention. 

The  reason  why  I  make  no  particular  dedication 
to  any  friend  is,  because  I  aim  my  general  respect 
to  all,  whose  favours  and  civilities  have  obliged  me. 
At  this  none  will  be  offended,  where  none  hath  the 
precedence :  and  to  conclude  with  the  most  serious 
truth,  I  know  not  any  that  love  me  so  little,  whom 
the  payment  of  my  so  mean  addresses  would  satisfy 
as  to  clear  me  upon  the  account  of  his  friendship. 
Let  this  suffice  at  present firom  htm,  that  is 

Your  Servant, 

JAMES  SHIRLEY. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 

Conquest,  a  colonel,     1 

Al worth,  a  scholar,      >  lovers  of  lady  Honoria. 

Alamode,  a  cowrHer,    J 

PWbank,  a  citizm,       J      .       ,^  ^   Mammon. 

Maslin,  a  countrynum,  3  ^ 

Traverse,  a  lawyer,  servant  to  Mam  mon  and  Honoria. 

Squanderbag,  a  captain. 

VhBLntB^m,  gentleman-usher  to  /adj/ Mammon. 

Dash,  Traverse's  clerk. 

A  Doctor. 

A  Captain. 

A  Serjeant. 

Marshal. 

Citizens. 

Porters. 

Soldiers. 

Countrymen. 

Honoria. 
Aurelia  Mammon. 

SCENE,  Metropolis ;  and  twice  in  the  Country. 


HONORIA  AND  MAMMON. 


ACT   I.    SCENE  I. 

A  Street. 
Enter  &n  oppoiite  sides,  Alworth  and  Phantasm. 

Alw.  Tis  not  far  off :  I'll  ask  this  gentleman. — 
Can  vou  instruct  me,  sir,  where  the  great  lady, 
Aurella  Mammon,  lives  ? 

I^n.  Yes,  sir,  I  can. 

Alw.  Pray  do  me  the  civility. 

Phan.  Have  you 
A&irs  with  her,  my  friend  in  black  ? 

Alw.  Have  you 
Relation  to  the  lady,  sir? 

Phan.  She  owns  me 
A  gentleman-usher.    With  your  pardon,  sir. 
Are  not  you  inclining  to  a  scholar? 
•  Alw.  I  have  spent  time  i'  the  Academy. 

Phan.  The  Academy !  another  beggar. — I 
Did  think  so  by  your  serious  face ;  your  habit 
Had  almost  cozen 'd  me,  and  your  hair ;  they  are 
Of  the  more  court  edition. — ^This  is 
A  beggar  of  the  upper  form  of  learning.       [Aside. 
Your  business  with  my  lady  ? 

Alio.  If  you  please 
To  prepare  my  access — 

Phan.  'Tis  to  no  purpose ; 
My  lady  keeps  no  library,  no  food 
For  book-wor^ns,  [sir^]  I  can  assure  yoq  that. 
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Learning  is  dangerous  in  our  family  ; 
She  will  not  keep  a  secretary,  for  fear 
Of  the  infection. 

Alw.  Does  she  keep  no  fool  ? 

Pfian.   Ves,  yes,  and  knaves. 

Alw.  I  thought  so  ; 
In  which  class  is  your  name,  I  beseech  you'} 

PAaw.  We  enjoy  equal  privileges;  indeed  the  knave 
Makes  somewhat  more  ofs  office  ;    but  my  lady 
Is  not  80  nice  ;  so  we  can  bring  certificates 
That  we  are  sound,  and  free  from  the  infection 
Of  books,  or  can  lay  down  our  understandings, 
And  part  with  that  unnecessary  stuffing 
r  the  head,  (you  know  my  meaning,)  or  renounce 
The  impious  use  of  human  art  and  knowledge, 
We  are  in  a  capacity  of  employment : 
Perhaps  you  may,  on  these  terms,  be  admitted 
With  your  philosophy,  and  things  about  you, 
To  keep  her  horse  ;  do  you  observe  t 

Alt€.  A  fair  preferment. 

Phait.  The  fittest  here  for  men  of  art ;  or  if 
You  can  keep  counsel,  and  negotiate  handsomely 
The  amorous  afTair  oftlesh  and  blood, 
There  you  may  exercise  your  parts  of  rhetoric — 
How  lies  your  learning  that  way?  'tis  an  office 
Many  grave  persons  have  submitted  to, 
And  found  it  a  smooth  path  to  court  preferment ; 
But  she  is  here,  I'll  leave  you  to  your  fortune. 

[Exit 
Enter  Aurbua  Mammon. 

Mam.  With  me?  your  business? 

Alw.  The  lady  Honoria,  madam,  bymehumblif 
Presents  her  service,  and  this  paper  to 
Your  ladyship. 

Mam.  The  lady  Honour!  'tis 
Some  borrowing  letter. 

Alw.  This  is  not  civil. 
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9i€an.  I  am  so  haunted  with  this  mendicant 
Nobility  lo^^ett  every  ebb  of  fortune, 
I  must  be  troubled  with  epistles  from  them. 
What's  here  ?  [reads.'] — You  are  a  scholar. 

Alfv.  I  have  studied 
The  arts. 

Mean.  Your  lady  writes  as  much,  and  would 
commend  you 
To  my  employment ;  but  I  want  no  chaplain. 

Alto.  If  yon  did,  I  cannot  flatter,  madam. 

Mam.  I  have  known  wiser  men  converted  by 
Preferment. 

Alto.  They  were  things  that  had  no  souls ; 
Or  use  of  that  bright  entelecheia 
Which  separates  them  from  beasts. 

Mam.  t  did  expect 
Hard  words^  and  do  commend  the  pure  discretion 
Of  your  most  learned  tribe,  that  think  themselves 
Brave  fellows,  when  they  talk  Greek  to  a  lady ; 
Next  to  the  Goth  and  Vandal,  you  shall  carry 
The  babble  ftt)m  mankind.     Pray  tell  your  lady, 
liearnin^  is  out  of  fashion  in  my  frtmily. 

Alto.  Why  should  you  be  an  enemy  to  arts  ? 
The  lamps  we  waste,  and  watches  that  consume 
Our  strength  in  noble  studies^  are  ill  paid 
With  this  disdain ;  yoursmilewould  make  us  happy, 
And,  with  your  golden  beam,  strike  [a]  new  day 
Through  learning's  universe. 

Mam.  You  but  lose  your  time  ; 
I  know  you  are  writing  some  prodigious  volume 
In  praise  of  hunger,  and  immortal  beggary: 
This  may  in  time  advance  you  to  a  pedant,* 

' to  a  pedant,  &c.]  The  lady  Mammon  is  pleased  to  be 

fiauretious  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  schoolmaster,  and  parson. 
One  of  the  crying  enormities^  however^  in  the  evil  days  in 
which  this  was  written^  was  the  scandalous  rapacity  of  the 
patrons  of  church  livings,  who  never  failed  to  stipulate  with 
the  incumbent  for  the  greater  part  of  the  value  to  themselves. 
This  practice  grew  up  with  the  Long  Parliament. 
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To  whip  the  town-tops  ;  or  [a]  gelded  vicarage, 
Some  forty  marks  per  annum,  and  a  chambermaid, 
Commeiided  by  your  patron. 

Alw.  You  are  not  worth 
My  anger,  1  should  else — 

Jlfam.  What,  my  sweet  satire  ? 
Alw.  Present  your  ladyship  with  a  glass,  a  true 
one, 
Should  turn  you  wild  to  see  your  own  deformity. 
Mam.  I  prithee  rail ; — now  for  a  storm — 
Alto.  I  will  not  lose  my  temper  on  such  a  trifle. 
[Exit. 
Enter  f  ulbank  and  Maslin. 

Mam.  But  here  are  two  come  timely,  to  disperse 
All  cloudy  thoughts,  my  diligent  daily  waiters. 

Ful.    Now  poetry  be    my  speed !    my  nobleit 
mistress ! 

Mam.  What  have  you  there,  dear  master  Ful- 
baok? 

fhl.    Lines,   that  are  proud  to  express  your 
beauty,  madam. 

Mam.  Bless  me!  turo'dpoet?   I  must  tell  you, 
servant, 
Notbiog  in  nature  is  more  killing  to  me. 

Ful.  Umph! 
1  see  ray  lady  Mammon  is  no  wit. —  [Aside. 

Doyou  think:  I  made  them  ?  I  have  an  estatSj  madam. 

Mam,  I  know  you  have  fined  for  alderman. 

I\tl.  They  were  a  foolish  scholar's  o'  the  town  ; 
And  I  made  my  address  to  be  confirm'd 
In  your  opinion,  they  were  wretched  things, 
And  like  the  starv'd  composer.     The  nine  Muses, 
Ihave  read,  madam,  in  a  learned  author, 
Were  but  a  knot  of  travelling,  tawny  gipsies, 
That  Hv'd  by  country  canting,  and  old  songs, 
And  picking  worms  out  of  fools  fingers,  which 
Was  palmistry,  forsooth !  and  for  Apollo, 
Whom  they  call'd  father,  a  poor  silly  piper, 
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Put.  Be  not  rampant,  and  thank  heaven 
We  are  not  arm'd. 

Mas.  1  scorn  it. 

Fnl.  Dar'st  thou  meet  me  ? 

Mas.  Yes,  the  next  day  after  Simon  and  Jude, 
1  dure,  when  all  your  liveries  go  a  feasting 
By  water  with  yourgally-foist  and  pot-guns, 
And  canvas  whales,  to  Westminster.'    I  am  not 
Afear'd  of  your  green  Robin  Hoods,  that  fright 
With  fiery  club  your  pitiful  spectators, 
That  lake  pains  to  be  stifled,  and  adore 
The  wolves  and  camels  of  your  company  ; 
Next  whom  the  children  ride,  who,  innocent  things. 
What  with  the  giants,  and  the  squibs,  and  eating 
Too  many  sugar-plums,  take  occasion  to 
Perfume  their  pageants,  which  your  senators 
Ride  after  in  full  scent. 

Put.  Thou  horrid  lump 
Of  leather,  coarse  wool,  ignorance  and  husbandry. 
Most  pitifully  compounded  1  thou  that  hast  liv'd 
So  long  a  dunghill,  till  the  [native]  weeds 
Had  overgrown  thee,  and  but  ten  yards  oft', 
Cozen 'd  a  horse  that  came  to  graze  upon  thee  ! 
Thou  miserable  thing,  that  wert  begot 
By  the  whole  town,  [that]  dar'st  call  no  man  father, 
Found  in  a  hedge,  but  bred  up  in  a  stable. 
Where,  with  the  horse,  thou  didst  divide  the  beans, 
Dung  like  the  beast,  and  wert  as  often  curried! — 
Thus  bred,  at  one-and-twenty  thou  wert  able 
To  write  a  legible  sheep's  mark  in  tar, 
And  read  thy  own  capital  letter,  like  a  gallows 
In  a  cow's  buttock. 

Mm.  Sufi'erthis? 


'  Thb  most  humorous  and  gra^ihic  descriptiou  of  the  land 
and  water  pageants  of  the  good  citizens,  ia  by  no  means  a 
taricature ;  scarcely  an  exaggeratiun.  In  eome  of  the  "  En- 
tcrlainnients"  come  down  to  us,  and  which  were  given,  un 
dificrcnt  occasionfij  in  honour  of  Prince  lleniy,  ulmost  every 
absurdity  licrc  noticed  is  gravely  embodied  and  di9|>laycd. 
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F\iL  And  more : 
Fortune,  conspiring  with  thy  own  ill  natare^ 
That  durst  be  damn'd  for  money,  made  thee  rich. 
And  then  the  country's  curses  fatten'd  thee ; 
Time,  and  thy  sordid  sins^  made  thee  at  last 
High  constable,  and,  now  thou  hast  the  impu- 
dence— 

Mob.  Thou  liest !  i8tftke$  /W/ 

Re'Bnter  Phantasm  tcith  two  swards. 

Phan.  Fear  not  me,  gentlemen,  I  am  your  friend, 
A  friend  to  both  your  honours,    [gives  a  sward  to 

each.'\   Here,  be  noble ; 
You  have  a  just  cause,  and  a  gallant  mistress. 
— Persons  of  your  quality  to  fight  thus 
For  bloody  noses  !  to*t  like  gentlemen, 
And  draw  blood  handsomely;  hethatgetsthe  victory 
Shall  have  my  lady,  and  a  pardon,  though 
It  cost  her  half  a  million ;  so  I  leave  you.*-^ 
Here  will  I  stay,  and  observe  both  their  v&Ioors« 

[ConcsiUs  himself. 
Fkl.  We  are  betray'd. 

Mm.  I  do  not  like  these  tools.  [Aside. 

Fat  It  is  not  for  my  credit  to  be  kill'd  ; 
If  he  have  but  the  courage  to  advance, 
I  am  no  merchant-tailor  of  this  world ; 
And  yet  he  looks  less  rampant,  [oi^^.] — Sirrah 
Maslin — 
Mm.  I  were  best  deliver  up  my  cold  iron  here. 

[Aside. 
Ful.  He  does  approach. 
Mm.  And  yet  1  will  kiot.  [on^i^e.]— Fulbank, 
I  am  of  thy  opinion  ;  we  are  both 
Betrayed;  for  my  own  part,  although  i  cArry 
No  flesh  that  fears  a  sword,  yet  I  do  not 
Affect  to  have  devices  put  upon  tne. 

Ful.  Tis  something  thou  hast  i^id ;  thi^  m&y  bp 
a  plot. 
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Some  third  man  has  projected,  by  our  ruias 
To  make  his  path  smooth  to  my  lady  Mammon, 
And  thus  her  squire  promotes  it. 

Mas.   A  conspiracy  ! 
I  read  it  in  the  rascal's  face  ;  to't,  quotha, 
lAke  gentlemen  I    No,  they  shall  not  laugh  at  axe  ; 
An  my  lady  had  a  mind  to  have  my  throat  cut, 
She  shall  excuse  me. 

f\il.  To  my  wishes !    [aside.'] — But  I   am  not 
satisfied 
Wecan,  withoutsoroe  blood, comeoff  with  honour  : 
You  know  th"  aifront  was  mine ;  and  though  I 

would  not 
Have  my  revenge  writ  in  too  deep  a  crimson. 
Yet  something  must  be  done  ;  it  will  be  public, 
And  we  may  still  be  laugh'd  at. 

Mas.  Thou  say'st  right  ; 
Things  cannot  well  be  clear'd  wilhout  some  blood  : 
I  have  consider'd,  and  you  shtill  be  satisfied. 

f\tl.  So,  1  have  made  fine  work,  the  boar  will 
fight  now.  [Aside. 

Mas.  The  credit  of  a  wound  will  serve  ;  thus^ 
then — 

Fitl.  Stay,  I  have  a  device  will  bring  us  both  off. 
Why  may  not  we  consent  to  give  eacli  other 
A  careless  wound  in  the  leg,  or  arm,  and  so 
March  off  with  honour  } 

Mas.  This  knack  was  iu  my  very  thoughts ;  'tis 
excellent. 

Fktt.  But  since  I  nam'd  it  first,  'tis  my  invention, 
And  I  will  strike  the  first  blow. 

Mag.  Hang't !  I  pass  not ; 
But  gently,  then  ;  a  scratch  i'the  arm,  or  hand's 
Enough,  a  small  thing  does  it :  gently,  oh  ! 
Thounast  cutoff  my  sword  hand  :  this  is  foul  play, 
1  cannot  hold  my  tool  now.  [Drops  his  stcord. 

F\tl.  But  stoop  to  reach  it, 
111  cut  thy  head  off ;  i*  the  field  we  must 
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Use  all  advantages.    This  weapon's  mine  too ; 
Farewell  9  and  say  I  have  used  thee  honourably. 

Re-enter  Phantasm. 

Phan.  Ha!  ha  !  ha !     Are  you  hurt,  sir? 
I  see  the  alderman  has  outwitted  you. 
Let  me  see;  ha!*— A  scratch,  a  very  scratch.  \^Asid'^. 
Bear  up,  there  may  be  ways  to  your  revenge  ; 
Leave  not  your  applications  to  my  lady  : 
He  counsels  this  that  will  assist  you.     But 
I  ever  thought  your  habit  much  beneath 
The  person  that  should  court  so  great  a  lady ; 
It  smells  too  much  o'  the  team  :  I  know  you  are  rich. 
Air,  air  your  gold,  and  make  your  body  clinquant  ; 
The  rest  commit  to  fate  and  me.     Consult 
Your  tailor. 

Mas.  And  my  surgeon  :  Sir,  I  thank  you. 

Hum.  You  do  not  know  how  I  am  contriving 
for  you. 

Mas.  That  very  word  has  cur'd  me ;  111  about  it. 

[Exit. 

Phan.  So! 
When  there's  no  other  mischief  to  be  done. 
Let  them  go  on,  and  love  my  lady  Mammon  ; 
I'll  assist  one,  in  hope  the  t'  other  may 
Go  hang  himself;  and  then  it  will  be  hard 
To  judge  which  of  the  two  has  the  better  fortune. 

lExit. 

SCENE  II. 

A  Room  in  Honoria's  House. 

Enter  Honoria  between  Alamode  and  Conquest. 

Ala.  Bless  me  but  with  one  smile ;  if  you  did  know 
With  what  devotion  my  soul  looks  on  you, 

VKfL.  VI.  C 
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How,  next  to  my  religion,  I  have  placed 
If  not  above  it,  your  diviner  beauty — 

Hon.  Your  name  is  Alaroode,  a  courtier? 

Ala-  'Tia  sweeteti'd  by  Honoria's  breath. 

Con.  1  have 
No  stock  of  perfurn'd  words  to  court  you,  madam; 
Can  you  affect  a  man  '^  a  soldier? 
When  I  have  march'd  up  to  a  brench,  which  look'd 
Like  hell,  with  alt  his  sulphurous  (lames  about  it, 
My  heart  was  fix'd  on  honour,  and  I  took 
From  gaping  wounds  the  lleeting  souls  about  me 
Into  my  own,  and  fought  with  all  their  spirits  ; 
The  mangled  bodies  that  I  trod  upon, 
(For  now  the  dead  had  buried  all  the  earth,) 
Gave  me  addition  lo  heaven,  where,  in 
My  strong  imagination,  1  saw 
Thee  from  tiiy  chariot  dropping  down  a  garland. 

Hon.  You  are  a  colonel? 

Con.  I  profess  a  soldier,  madam. 

Hon.  It  appears,  a  bold  one. — Art  thou  come, 
A I  worth? 

Enier  Almorth. 

What  said  the  lady  Mammon  ?  [Alw.  whispers  her. 

Ala.  One  thai  has  some  relation  to  her  person  ; 
They  call  him  Aiwortb,  and  I  have  observ'd 
She  looks  on  him  with  favour  above  a  servant; 
He  has  not  the  impudence  to  court  his  lady? 

Ho7i.  So  peremptory?  What  a  strange  monster 
wealth  is ! 
I  have  but  made  a  trial  of  her  friendship, 
And  had  no   meaning  tliou  should'st  leave    me, 

Al  worth. 
Depend  upon  my  care  ;  I  know  your  parts, 
And  shall  not  be  forgetful  of  their  merit: 
But  thou  art  come  most  seasonable  to  relieve  me, 

Ala.  I  do  not  like  their  whispering. 


I 
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Alio.  If  you  please,  madam,  to  absent  yourself. 
Leave  me  to  the  excuse. 

Hon.  Do  so,  dear  Alworth. 

Alto.  I  am  happy 
When  you  command  my  service. 

Hon.  Be  confident, 
I  keep  a  silent  register  of  all, 
And  shall  reward  them. 

Alto.  Y^our  own  virtues  guide  you.     ^Exit  Hon. 

Con.  My  lady's  gone — 

Alw.  But  has  commanded  me  to  let  vou  know 
Her  resolution ;  she  hath  found  you  both 
Ambitious  of  honour,  both  deserving. 
And  such  an  equal  furniture  of  merit, 
She  has  no  art  to  reconcile  her  thoughts 
Into  one  fortunate  choice. 

Ala.  TTis  very  strange. 

Alio.  The  Gordian,  which  great  Alexander  could 
not 
By  snbtilty  dissolve,  his  sword  untwisted. 
I  use  her  own  words,  gentlemen  ;  you  may 
Infer,  that  you  must  either  quit  your  courtship, 
Or,  by  yourselves  agree  who  best  deserves  her^ 
And  dare[s]  do  most  to  merit  such  a  mistress. 

Ala.  How  !  best  deserves  her  ? 

Con.  And  dares  do  most. 

Alfv.  I  should  interpret  this,  to  fight  for  Honour; 
Bntyou  can  best  ex  pound,  and  so  Heave  you.   [Exit. 

Con.  What  says  my  perfum'd  Alamode  to  this? 
Will  not  a  sword  quite  spoil  your  satin  doublet, 
And  let  in  too  much  air]  your  lips  and  language, 
Bath'd  in  the  oil  of  jessamin,  will  not  carry  her : 
You  have  worn  a  sword  thus  long,  to  shew  the  hilt. 
Now  let  the  blade  appear. 

Ala.  It  shall.     I  have  yet 
No  ague,  I  can  look  upon  your  hnS, 
And  punto  beard,  yet  call  for  no  stronj^  water ; 
lam  no  tavern  gull^  that  want  protection, 
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^\'Ilora  you  with  oaths  do  mortify,  and  swear 
Into  the  payment  of  your  ten  pound  siipfeitii ; 
Upon  whose  credit  you  vvear  belt  and  feather, 
Top  and  top-gallant.     Go  to  your  Liiidabrides 
r  the  new  brothel,  she's  a  Iiandsome  leveret ; 
If  she  deny  free  quarter,  tear  her  trinkets, 
Make  cullice  of  the  matron  ;  yet  be  friends 
Before  the  constable  come  in,  and  run 
C  the  ticket  for  the  dear  disease. 

Con.  Go  on,  sir; 
I  will  have  patience  three  minutes  longer. 
To  hear  thy  scurril  wit,  and  then  correct  it. 

Ala.  Answer  but  one  cool  question  ;  if  Honoria 
Should  possibly  descend  to  think  well  of  thee, 
And  by  some  philtre  should  be  brought  to  love  thee, 
AViiat  jointure  could  we  make?    what's  the  per  J 
annum?  I 

Con.  Have  you  done  yet  1  1 

Ala.  'Tis  not  Impossible 
Yoti  may  have  a  catalogue  of  towns  and  leaguers; 
The  names  of  bridges  broken  down,  j'our  nose 
In  time  may  keep  them  company  in  landscape: 
You  will  tell  of  bulwarks,  barricados,  forts, 
Of  outworks,  half  mnons,  spurs,  and  parapets, 
Of  turnpikes,  flankers,  cats  and  counter-scarps?* 
These  things  will  hardly  pawn  with  Jew  orChristiau. 
But  I'll  come  closer  to  you  :  you  may  have 
In  ready  wounds  some  twenty,  I'll  admit,  J 

And,  in  diseases,  cao  assure  her  forty  ;  I 

I'his  will  not,  do  :  she  cannot  eat  a  knapsack,  ^ 

Or  carry  baggage,  lie  in  your  foul  hut, 
And  roast  the  pullen,  for  whose  precious  theft 

*  0/'tunjpikefl,y!anttfrj,  cats  and  countiV'ScaTps ;']  By  (uro- 
pikd,  probal>Iy,  are  meanl  tlic  revolving  bars  ]i|aceri  to  prevent 
borsea  from  breaking  iiilu  tbe  foot-way ;  and  by  cals,  tlie 
jioiated  spikes  thrown  od  the  road  to  check  the  advance  of 
(avalry  :^but  this  perhaps  is  too  gravely  taken,  as  he  is  evi- 
dently sporting  witli  military  terms.  For  coanler-tcarps,  the  old 
copy  reads  counltT'Scarfs,    And  here  too,  it  may  be  right. 
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And  find  fault  witli  the  Apostles,  for  not  having 
A  better  tailor :  these,  sir,  are  your  virtues, 
Your  high,  anJ  holiday  devotions  ! 
What  moral  vices  follow  in  the  week 
Is  best  known  to  the  devil,  your  close  friend, 
That  keeps  the  catalogue  ;  yet  one  touch  of  them  : 
T)iy  lusl  has  no  bounds  ;  when  thy  blood's  afire. 
Thou  leap'st  all  like  a  satyr,  witliout  difference 
Of  kindred,  or  acquaintance  ;  and  were  those 
But  summon'd,  whom  thy  body  hath  infected, 
They  would  stuff  an  hospital,  and  outstink  the 
pest-house. 

jita.  And  yet  I  walk  upon  these  poor  supporters. 

Con.  How  long  the  surgeon  knows. 

Jla.  These  all  my  faults? 

Con.  No  ;  those  are  but  thy  peccadilloes. 
Thy  malice  is  behind  ;  thou  wilt  not  take 
A  bribe  t'  undo  a  nation,  sell  tliy  countrymen 
To  as  many  persecutions  as  the  devil, 
Or  Dulchmen,  had  invented  at  Amboyna  !  j 

With  all  this  stock  of  villainy,  thou  hast  I 

An  impudence — 

jila.  I'll  hear  no  more. 

Con.  A  little  I'll  entreat  you  ;  all  is  but 
A  preface  to  your  beating,  which  must  follow  ; 
Your  tribe  will  bear  it. 

Ala.  Then  have  at  you,  sir.    [^Tbey  make  a  pasi. 

Con.  You  are  very  nimble,  courtier. 

Ala.  As  you  see. 

Con.  Good  monsieur  quicksilver, 
You  may  be  fix'd. 

Ala.  And  your  arrears  be  paid. 

[Another  pass ;  Ala.  is  thrown  down,  and  i 
disarmed. 

Con.  What  think  you  now? 

Ala.  It  is  your  fortune,  sir. 

Con.  Vou>e  at  my  mercy  ;  ask  your  life, 

Ala.  1  scorn  it. 
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Herself  with  more  advantage  to  her  fame '? 
A  widow  of  a  thousand  pound  per  annnra, 
With  some  few  present  bags  of  musty  gold, 
Old  pliite,an<l  hungry  household-stuff,  would  serve 
The  country  well  enough. 

Ful,  Exrellent  Phantasm  ! 

Phaii.  Wherethe  report  ofbuildingafree-school,  '. 
And  now  and  then  an  alms-house  for  old  vvomen, 
Wilh  five  teelh  and  a  half  among  sixteen, 
Would  make  a  mighty  noise,  and  the  poor  hinds 
Wonder  there's  so  much  money  left  in  nature. 
The  city  is  Her  only  sphere  of  glory. 

Fill.  Right !  very  right ! 

Pkan.  Here,  my  lady  Mammon — 
Your's  now,  as  things  are  ordered, — 

Ful.  Good. 

Phan,  May  have  high  and  noble  ways  to  employ, 
her  treasures. 
Do  things  above  the  vulgar  admiration  ; 
Surround  the  city  with  a  wall  of  silver, 
Transmute  dull  Lfaden-hall  to  gold,  rebuild 
The  great  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's  wilh  porphyry, 
And  clap  so  bright  a  spire  upon't,  shall  make 
The  seaman  afar  oil"  wonder  what  new 
And  never-setting  star  heaven  hath  created. 
To  make  the  day  eternal  in  this  island. 

Ful.  My  own  Phantasm  ! 

Phan.  There  is  no  end,  sir,  of  her  wealth.  Ifyou 
Have  but  the  patience  to  spend,  you  may 
Outdo  the  Roman  luxuries. 

Ful.  I'll  give  thee  my  gold  chain. 

Phan.  Oh,  no,  it  may  do  you  lietler  service,  sir, 
'Bout  your  own  neck  hereafter.     For  all  this 
Infinite  treasure  that  she  brings  you,  sir, 
What  jointure  do  you  make  her?  you  are  mortal. 

Fvl.  I  have  thought  of  that; 
I  will  secure  rny  whole  estate  upon  her. 
Beside  her  own  ;  I  have  no  kindred  that 
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I  care  for,  they  are  poor ;  and  as  my  pride, 
While  I  am  living,  will  not  look  upon  them, 
At  death  it  will  be  wisdom  to  forget  them. 

Phan.  It  would  endear  my  lady  much,  if  you 
Surprise  her  with  this  act,  before  she  think  on't ; 
I  would  have  you  do  things  gallantly. 

Ful.  You  shall 
Give  the  direction  to  my  counsel. 

I^n.  His  name? 

F\iL  A  very  honest,  able,  eminent  person, 
One  master  Traverse.     See  it  done  yourself 

Phan.  My  lady  will  take  it  well,  without  all 
doubt,  sir. 

f\il.  But  shall  I  engage  your  trouble  ! 

Phan.  'Tis  an  honour ; 
rU  give  him  order  to  despatch  all  presently. 
He  is  a  very  honest  man,  you  say  ? 

FuL  He's  right ;  I  know  him  intus  et  in  cute. 

Hum.  My  lady,  sir !     Leave  things  to  roe. 

Enter  Mammon. 

FuL  My  most  divine  Aurelia ! 

Mam.  Dear  master  Fulbank, 
1  have  no  happiness  but  in  your  presence. 
When  shall  the  work  be  perfect  ? 

FuL  I  was  considering, 
It  would  become  the  glory  of  my  bride. 
To  have  some  state  and  triumph  at  our  marriage; 
I  know  the  city  will  expect  we  should 
Accept  some  entertainment,  perhaps  pageants. 
And  speeches,  to  congratulate  our  nuptial. 

Mam.  'Twill  please  me  much. 

Phan.  There  may  be  prejudice  in  these  delays. 

FuL  Oh,  sir,  the  state  is  all. — What  thinks  your 
ladyship? 
We  will  have  tilting  too,  and  feats  of  chivalry 
At  court,  where  I'll  defend  my  Aurelia  princess. 
In  the  gilt  armour. that  I  mustered  in, 
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And  the  rich  saddle  of  my  own  perfuming. 
I'll  have  my  squireSj  my  plumes,  and  my  devices. 
And  with  my  lance  encounter  the  whole  Mirror 
Of  Knighthood,  and  compel  the  foreign  princes 
To  hang  up  all  the  tables  of  their  mistresses. 
As  trophies  to  my  most  victorious  Mammon. 
Pban.  Without  some  cure,  he  will  be  mad  im- 
mediately. [Aside. 

Enter  Alamodk,  reading  a  letter,  followed  by  a 
Servant. 
Ma.  Present  my  humblest  service  to  Honoria, 
Say  I  am  all  obedience  to  her  commands  ; 
Were  I  in  heaven,  this  invitation 
Would  have  the  power  to  draw  me  thence  ;  I  kiss 
Her  fairest  hand.     This  for  your  favour. 

[Gives  Serv.  money. — Exit  Serv, 
Master  Fulbank ! 

i^A  Please  you  to  know  my  lady,  sir? 
Ala.  If  1  mistake  not,  the  lady  Aurelia,  widow 
To  the  late  high  treasurer,  sir  Omnipotent  Mam- 
mon .  [Salutes  her. 
But  are  you  master  of  this  rich  Peru? 
i^/.  She  will  please  to  own  me,  ha? 
Mam.  It  is  but  justice. 

Ala.  A  thousand  streams  of  joy  flow  in  your 
bosoms ! 
I'll  take  some  fortunate  hour  to  visit  you^ 
And,  with  an  humble  lip,  print  my  devotions 
On  your  white  hand. 

Mafiu  You'll  do  me  an  honour,  sir. 
Ala.  Some  high  affairs  compel  this  rude  depar- 
ture; 
But  you  have  mercy  to  excuse  your  servant.  [Exit. 
Ful.  What  heaps  of  words  some  men  have  got 
together, 
To  signify  nothing ! 

Phan,  How  do  you  like  this  gentleman  ? 
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Fkil.  These  courtiers  are  another  sort  of  flesh-ffies 
That  haunt  our  ci^  dames ;  but  we  must  wink^ 
Or  lose  our  charter. 

Phan.  Bless  the  Body  Politic! 

Enter  Maslin  in  rich  clothes,  butfanUuHc. 

Mm.  By  your  leave,  gentlemen. 

JFli/.  What  pageant's  this? 

Mas.  Where  do  you  think  I  have  been,  madam  ? 

Mam.  At  the  broker's. 

Mas.  At  the  exchange,  by  these  silk  stockings.-— 
Master  usher — a  word  to  the  wise^ 
If  they  will  fit  your  rolling-pin^  they're  paid  for^ 
Perhaps  the  wages  you  receive,  in  your 
Relation  to  my  lady,  will  not  find  you 
Convenient  vanities. — ^Now  Fm  for  you,  madam. 

Mam.  In  good  time. 

Mas.  i  wanted  but  your  hand, 
I  could  have  fitted  you  with  gloves,  but  here  are 
Some  trifles  for  the  finger ;  you  must  wear 
This  diamond,  and  this  ruby. 

Mam.  Do  you  understand 
What  you  do,  sir? 

Mas.  And  here's  a  casting-net  of  pearl. 

Mam,  A  carkanet  ?  these  will  deserve— 

Mas.  Tell  not  me  of  desert,  1  hate  it  perfectly ; 
Hang  toys  and  yellow  rubbish  that  paid  for  them ! 
How  do  you  like  my  clothes  ? 

Pul.  Sir,  I  am  concern'd  to  thank  you  for  these 
favours. 

Mas.  You! 
Prithee  away,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to  thee. 

FuL  We  have  no  other  gratitude^  sweetheart, 
But  to  invite  him  to  our  wedding. 

MaSi  Wedding! — Phantasm. 

Fhan.  An  you  had  come  but  half  an  hour  sooner, 
very  shape  had  done'L 
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Mas,  Do  not,  do  not  make  me  mad  too  soon. 

Ful.  You  have  been  very  bountiful,  and  we  pray 
Your  noble  presence  at  our  festival, 
Which  we  have  deferr'd,  to  be  attended  with 
Some  triumph,  such  as  may  become  the  city, 
And  my  dear  lady's  honour. — Is't  not  so, 
My  America  1     J^ok  how  the  oyster  gapes  ! 
Leave   him    to  chew   his   country  cud.  —  Come, 
madam.  \Exeunl  Fal.  and  Mam, 

Phan.  Sir,  1  confess — 

Mas.  And  be  hang'd  ! '  I  am  undone,  and  [  could 
cry  now. 

Phan.  Sir, 
Yon  have  been  at  a  great  charge  to  go  without  her  ; 
Such  rings,  and  carkanet,  beside  the  cost 
Of  thia  fine  habit ! — for  your  bounty,  sir, 
Bestow'd  on  me,  the  utiwortliiestof  your  servants, 
I  have  a  gratitude,  if  you  please  to  accept  it. 

Mas.   What  is't?  a  halter  or  a  knife,  to  cure  me, 
Or  a  comfortable  poison  1 

Phan.  'Tis  the  first 
You  nam'd,  a  most  convenient,  neatly  twisted 
Halter,  for  I  do  see  your  inclinations, 
And  shall  commend  your  fortitude  ;  beside^ 
'Twill  shew  a  brave  contempt  upon  their  scorns  ; 
And  wlio  knows  how  the  example,  sir,  may  spread 
To  cure  some  other  madmen  that  love  widows. 
You  have  my  judgment  and  the  cord  for  nothing  ; 
Lose  not  the  nick  of  the  next  beam  you  come  at, 
No  way  like  this  to  be  high-constable. 

Mas.  Here,  take  my  clothes ;  I   will  be  mad, 
and  hang 
Myself  immediately — and  yet  I  will  consider, 
Till  the  air  be  a  little  warmer  ;  wheu  I  have 

'   confess — and  be  hang'd  .'J    is  a  proverbial  expression 

which  occurs  in  Shakapeare,  and  indeed  in  most  of  our  old  dra- 
matists, who  appear  to  have  found  some  pleasantry  in  it,  when 
applied  as  in  the  test. 
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Alto.  My  thoughts  are  much 
Too  narrow  to  conclude  your  worth,  wliich  left 
An  object  for  divine  Honoria's  wisdom. 
Must  only  take  from  her  a  worthy  character 
And  just  reward.  \^Mum. 

A  Song  wil/iin,  in  praise  of  a  Soldier. 

Con.  I  like  this  preface. 

Ala.  My  noble  colonel,  your  servant. 

Enter  Honoria,  attended. 

Hon.  Excuse  the  trouble  that  I  give  you,  geo- 
tlemen ; 
You're  welcome,  and,  thus  knit  into  a  friendship, 
Your  persons  have  more  grace  and  shine  upon 

them. — 
Some  chairs — pray  sit.    I  see  you  both  preserve 
Your  fair  respects  to  honour,  and  I  have, 
After  some  pause,  and  serious  dispute 
"Within  myself,  collected  now  at  last, 
Upon  whose  person  to  repose  myself, 
My  fortune,  and  my  fame  ;  and  since  but  one, 
(Where  many  may  deserve,)  can  wear  the  garland,  ] 
The  toser  must  content  himself  with  his  fate, 
And  wait  a  kinder  providence. 
Con.  'Tis  but  justice. 

[Siie  takes  a  wreath  from  tlie  cabinet. 
Hon.  This  wreath  of  bays,  emblem  of  victory, 
Must  crown  his  head  to  whom  I  fall  a  conquest. 
Forgive  the  ceremony.  . 

Con.  Oh,  'tis  very  pleasing.  J 

Ala.  I  tike  it  well,  madam,  and  commend  your  I 
fancy.  ' 

Hon.  You,  sir,  were  bred  up  in  the  school  of 
honour, 
The  court,  this  may  not  unbecome  your  temples ; 
[Sl^ places  the  icreath  on  Alamode' ahead. 
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Are  not  good  made,  biit  while  the  sword  secures 

them. 
The  court  must  wear  no  silk,  nor  the  proud  city 
Make  the  sea  groan  with  burden  of  her  wealth, 
Did  not  the  active  soldier,  with  expense 
Of  his  dear  blood,  expose  himself  abroad. 
Their  convoy,  and  security  at  home. 

Con.  I  am  transported. 

Hon.  Give  me  the  same  favour, 
To  let  me  look  a  little  on  this  chaplet. 
To  which  I  have  aniiidx'd  myself  a  label. 

[^Takes  (iff  the  icrealh. 
Methinks  the  trifle  looks  as  it  had  lost 
Some  verdure  since  I  took  it  from  your  heads. 
The  courtier  and  the  soldier  both  inviting 
In  such  a  high  degree  of  merit,  hinders 
The  progress  I  should  make  ;  but,  pardon  me, 
I  shall  soon  quit  the  labyrinth. 

Con.  Wliat's  the  meaning  ? 

Hon.  I  would  you  were  not  two,  or  that  one  hajfl 
Less  of  desert  when  you  are  both  in  balance. 
Have  you  no  art,  gentlemen,  to  contract 
Yourselves  into  one  person  f 

Ata.  'Tis  not  possible. 

Hon.  Think  you  so?    It  is  worth  the  experi- 
ment.— 
Come  hither,  Alworlh. 

Alw.  Madam. 

Hon.  Nay,  conic  nearer. — 
This  is  a  scholar,  gentlemen,  and  the  cloud 
He  wears  remov'd,  for  he's  no  more  a  servant, 
May  bring  bim  into  a  civil  competition  ; 

\^Places  the  wreath  on  his  head,  I 
Methinks  it  fits  him  ;    your  opinion? 

Con.  We  are 
In  a  fair  way  to  be  ridiculous  ; 
What  think  you  ? — Chiaus'd  by  a  scholar  I 

Aia.  Are  you  in  earnest,  madam? 


Hon.  What  means  thia  ecstacy?  this  was   not 
meant. 
Unless  you  use  my  favours  with  less  insolence, 
1  can  repent,  and  frown  them  back  to  nothing. 
Have  you  forgot  your  distance?     Can  a  smile, 
And  this  green  trifle,  forfeit  your  discretion, 
Or  make  raeless,  than  when  you  were  my  servant? 
1  look  you  should  be  humble  still. 

Alw.  Good  heaven ! 
What  unexpected,  most  prodigious  cloudj 
With  his  black  wings,  hath  in  a  minute  veil'd 
The  brightest  day  that  ever  smiled  upon  me  \ 
Did  not  you  place  it  here? 

Hon.  Itis  confess'd, 
As  an  encouragement  to  your  virtue,  sir, 
No  conquest  of  Hoaoria  ;  yet  you  triumph, 
And  make  me  blush  as  I  had  courted  you. 

Atw.  Oh,  do  not  charge  my  thoughts  with  such 
a  stain  ; 
This  migiit  deserve  your  anger ;  and  vouchsafe  m*  j 
The  boldness  to  say,  madam,  if  you  punish 
My  hasty  application  of  your  favours, 
You  gave  me  the  encouragement  to  be  guilty : 
It  is  a  tyranny  to  cherish  servants, 
And  punish  their  obedience. 

Hon.  But  when  flatter'd 
By  pride,  which  darks  the  soul,  you  challenge 
And  measure  the  reward  by  your  own  fancy, 
You  lose  the  noblest  recompense  of  service, 
And  merit  but  the  hire  of  common  duties  : 
'Tis  possible  that  gold  may  satisfy 
My  debt  to  your  employment. 

Alw.  Till  this  minute 
I  was  not  lost ;  but  having  beard  this,  madam, 
You  must  do  something,  like  a  miracle, 
To  save  roe  now. — I  dare  contemn  your  gold  ; 
And  am  compell'd  to  ask  your  justice,  what 
Action,  since  i  had  reference  to  Honour, 
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Look'd  with  a  mercenary  stain  upon  it  ? 
Gold  is  a  pay  for  souls  of  dark  complexion. 
I  served  you  for  yourself^  and,  since  Fm  thought 
Beneath  the  merit  of  your  smile.  Til  make 
Myself  above  the  price  of  sordid  contracts  ; 
For  I  can  with  as  much  ease  despise  your  wealth, 
As  I  can  shift  the  air.     I  take  my  leave, 
And  can  pray  for  you  in  a  wilderness. 

Han.  Come  back;  this  minute  every  cloud  is 
vanish'd 
That  did  present  displeasing  forms  ;  I  find 
Thy  soul  is  pure :  forgive  this  trial ;  thou  hast 
Deserved  me  best 

AltD.  I  dare  not  understand  you  now. 

Han.  The  language  is  not  hard. 

Alw.  I  want  a  name,  to  call  this  blessing  by. 
Then  I  may  kiss  vour  hand  ;  and  may  I  not. 
Madam ^  approach  your  lip,  and  be  forgiven  ? 
Now  I  beein  to  doubt — 

Han.  My  faith? 

Alt€.  That  I  am  not  awake ;  or,  if  I  be. 
That  I  am  short-liVd,  and  must  soon  dissolve 
Under  this  storm  of  happiness.     Ha !  'tis  come, 
And  I  have  lost  my  courage  o'  the  sudden. 
Your  pardon,  macbm,  something  gathers  here 
That  would  surprise  my  heart :  1  am  asham'd  on't. 

[Faints. 

Han.  Who  waits  ? 

Enter  Servant. 

Contribute  your  best  help  to  his  support ; 

Convey  him  gently  to  his  chamber — 

Run  for  physicians — thy  good  genius  guard  thee. 

Alw.  [recavering,'] — I  am  not  wortayour  fears. 

Han.  And  worth  my  love. 

Alw.  That  very  word  should  cure  me. 

Han.  I  have  been 
Too  much,  I  fear,  unkind,  to  both  our  dangers. 

yExeunt. 

D  2 
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ACT  III.    SCENE  I. 

A  Room  in  Traverse's  Houne  —  A   Table,  toitk\ 
bottles  and  glasses. 

Traverse,  seated  at  his  table,  toitft  books  ;  Dai 
attending. 

Trav,  Wftit  at  the  door  ;  my  clients  are  so  nu- 
merous 
And  pressing  with  their  suits,  tliey  almost  stifle  me, 
Let  me  enjoy  the  air  of  my  own  cliamber — 
I  think  I  have  lost  some  lungs  in  the  last  cause, 
Let  me  indulge  a  little  to  repair  them  : 
A  glass  of  the  Greek  wine  th'  Italian  merchant 
Presented  mc,  and  let  the  Term  go  on  ; 
rii  drive  the  law  at  leisure,  and  o'crtake  it. 

[Dash  fills  wine  into  a  glass. 
So,  so  !  this  looks  sprightly. 
Be  careful  of  this  treasure,  'tis  my  blood  ; 
Waste  not  one  drop,  upon  thy  life  I  charge  thee. 
[^Daslt  privately  drinks  from  the  bottle. 

Dash.  Waste,  quotha  1 
You  shall  not  prove  a  waste,  I'll  warrant  you. 

TVav.  So,  so !  remove. 

Dash.  Sir,  your  idolaters,  the  Writs,  are  come. 

Enter  Writs.* 

TVav.  The  weather's  hot;  letnomorespiritsentei 
Now,  like  the  sovereign  bee,  mcthinks  I  sit 
In  my  prodigious  hive,  surveying  all 
My  wing'd,  industrious  people,  bringing  honey. 
And  making  wax,  more  precious  than  a  trade 

'  Enter  WritB.]  A  cant  name,  I  suppose,  for  the  attorneys 
clerks,  who  flocked  to  his  chambers  with  fees  for  legal  advice  and 
instructions.  Here  the  clerks  of  Traverae  himself  seem  to  be 
meant. 


"I 
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To  both  the  Indies.     My  good  emissaries. 
And  faithful  spirits  of  the  law,  descend 
To  your  infernal  shades^  until  I  call  you. 

[Exeunt  Writs. 
Dash,  [at  the  doar.'\ — A  gentleman  desires  to 
speak  with  you,  sir, 
From  the  lady  Mammon. 
Trav,  Admit  him. 

Enter  Phantasm. 

Dash.  What  a  fine  thing  this  term  is ! 
And  what  an  ungodly  time  the  long  vacation  ! 

Phan.  Sir,  I'll  not  hold  you  long,  I  know  you 
have  business. 
There  have  pass'd  some  overtures  of  love  and  mar- 
riage 
Between  your  city  client^  master  Fulbank, 
And  the  mistress  that  I  serve^  the  lady  Mammon  ; 
And  you  should  draw  a  deed  to  settle  on  her 
His  whole  estate^  if  she  survived,  as  jointure — 

Trav.  I  understand  you,  sir. 

Phan.  I  am  glad  you  do  ; — ^this,  sir,  is  his  desire, 
And  to  have  all  despatch'd  with  expedition. 

Trav.  Very  well. 

Phan.  But  the  reason  of  my  coming  is. 
To  desire  you,  sir,  to  let  all  this  alone. 
There  is  another  thing  that  will  concern 
You  more  materially. 

Trav.  Your  meaning  ? 

Phan.  You  are  not  married. 

Trav.  I  enjoy  a  freedom. 

Phan.  My  lady  Mammon  has  a  vast  estate. 
And  is  a  widow  ;  you  do  understand  ? 

Trav.  Her  name  is  precious  to  the  world. 

Phan.  The  world's  an  ass  :  you  look  like  a  wise 
man  ; 
You  have  a  good  face,  and  a  handsome  person 
Under  a  gown  ;  you  have  a  good  estate  too ; 
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I  am  a  servant,  that  have  credit  with  her, 

By  my  relation  ;  and  I  have  no  mind, 

The  city  mule,  your  client  [,  sir,]  should  break 

His  back  with  burden  of  his  gold  :  in  short, 

I  wish  you  well,  and  ifyou  have  the  confidence 

To  make  a  motion  for  yourself,  this  high 

And  mighty  widow  may  be  your's.     I  am  plain 

Trav.  Say  you  so? 

Phan.  I'll  briog  her  to  you^  and  prepare  her  toOki 
Have  1  been  tedious,  sir? 

Trar.  My  belter  angel ! 

Phan.  Legions  attend  my  lady.' — Trouble  not 
Your  head  why  nil  this  kindness  from  a  stranger, 
1  had  a  revelation  to  do  thus  ; 
Have  a  strong  faith, and  think  upon't:  your  servant! 
If  within  half  an  hour  she  visit  you, 
Think  it  tio  dream,  and  thank  me  afterwards; 
Now  leave  your  wonder,  and  be  wise.  {Exit. 

Trav.   Can  this  be  true?  'tis  not  impossible. 
This  is  a  pretty  vision.     Would  I  had  her  ! 
If  she  appear,  I  may  believe,  and  prosper. 


Enter  Maslin. 


Dash.  The  tide  is  coming  in. 
Master  MasHn,  the  high- con  stable,  a  good  man, 
And  full  of  causes. 

Trav.  What  intrusion's  this? 

Mas.  I  have  given  a  sop  to  Cerberus,  your  door- 
keeper. 

Trav.    Oh,  master  Maslin,  you  are  become 
stranger. 

Mas.  'Tis  not  for  want  of  love  to  be  at  law. 
Your  worship  knows  1  am  apt  to  trouble  you. 
And  the  whole  county  where  1  live. 

Trav.  Your  business  ? 


*  Legions  ntttiid  my  lady  f]    Phanlasm  is  punning  on  Ihe 
word  imgel,  the  name  of  a  coin, 


I 
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Mas.  Sir,  it  is  extraordinary^  and  I  desire. 
Beside  your  learned  worship's  fees^  to  pay 
For  expedition. 

JVav.  You  speak  reason. 

Mas.  I  do  abound  in  reason.     Look  you^  sir, 

[^Shetos  gold. 
Tis  all  of  this  complexion ;  here's  a  piece 
For  every  day  till  the  next  Term  begin. 
And  two  for  every  day  it  lasts. 

TVav.  Have  a  care  of  your  health,  good  sin 

Mas.  And  you  of  your  spectacles. 

Trav.  What  must  I  do  for  this  ? 

Mas.  Do  ?  you  must  undo 
A  friend  of  mine. 

Trav.  A  friend? 

Mas.  We  are  all  friends  in  law,  sir. 
Never  did  man  suffer  so  fast  an  injury, 
And  therefore  take  him  to  your  legal  malice. 

Trav.  Has  he  kill'd  your  father  ? 

Mas.  Worse,  [sir,]  worse! 

Trav.  Made  a  whore  of  your  sister '^ 

Mas.  Worse  than  that. 

Trav.  Ravish'd  your  wife  ? 

Mas.  Worse  than  all  that,  and  yet  this  comes 
the  nearest ; 
He  has  cheated  me  of  my  wench ;  a  widow,  sir. 
That  has  more  money  than  all  your  profession 
Has  got  since  the  dissolutbn  of  the  abbies. 
In  short,  this  is  the  case  :  Fulbank,  the  city  gulf. 
Has  swallowed  my  lady  Aurelia  Mammon. 

TVav.  O,  cannibal ! 

Mas.  Devoured  my  widow,  wife 
That  should  have  been  ;  this  man  I  hate,  this  man 
Must  be  undone,  and  there's  part  of  the  money. 

Trav.  The  lady  Aurelia  Mammon  ? 

Mas.  That  very  polecat ;  but  1  must  tell  you,  sir. 
They  are  not  married  yet ;  if  you  have  now 
A  dainty  devil  to  forbid  the  banns— 
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Trav.  Although  this  be  a  case,  more  pertinent 
To  the  court  ecclesiastical,  ^et  let  me 
Consult  my  lawgiver,  [Tlin«  Aw  books. 

Mas.  Sir,  so  I  may 
Be  [but]  reveng'd,  I  stand  not  much  upou't 
Who  has  this  Mammon ;  let  the  devil  take  her, 
Or  your  worship  take  her,  'tis  all  one  to  me. 

Trav.  Hum  !  J  shall  stretch  a  point  of  law  Tor 
you. 
You  shall  have  your  desire  ;  I  do  expect 
Her  presence  instantly. 

Mas.  Is  that  a  conjuring  book?    Expect  her  in- 
glantly  ! 

[TVoD,]  Now  I'll  pronounce  you  master  of  yonr 
wishes, 
For  you  shall  have — 

Mas.  The  widow  ? 

Trav.  What  is  sweeter  than  the  widow  ; 
You,  sir,  shall  have  revenge  ;  and,  master  Maslin, 
To  vex  him  more,  (do  you  observe?)   I  will  have 

the  widow 
Myself. 

Mas.  You  will!  and  what  shall  1  have? 

Trav.  Sir,  you  shall  have  revenge,  revenge,  the 

joy 

Of  flesh  and  blood.  life  and  delight  of  nature, 
The  poor  man's  luxury,  and  the  rich  man's  bath, 
Above  all  wealth  or  widows,  sir.    Master  Maslin, 
ril  tame  his  blood,  and  his  estate  by  law. 
While  you  shall  crack  your  spleen  with  mirth  and 

laughter. 
And  wonder  at  my  subtil  arts  to  vex  him. 
Mas.  All  this  is  reason. 

Trav.  This  shall  be  done  by  law  for  the  high- 
constable. 
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Enter  Mammon. 

Mas.  The  lady's  come, — ^this  gentlemaD 
Has  studied  the  black  art.  [Aside. 

Trav.  Do  you  withdraw,  and  leave  me  opportu- 
nity 
To  wind  the  widow  up. 

Mas.  Behind  the  hangings. 

iHe  conceals  himself. 
Trav.  Vouchsafe  your  servant  touch  your  hand ; 
your  lip 
Is  an  ambition  more  becoming  princes. 
Mam.  I  am  not  proud,  where  fair  salutes  invite 
me. 
I  come  to  give  you  a  little  trouble^  sir. 

Trav.  Madam,  command  me,  to  the  extent  of  all 
My  faculties. 

Mas.  [peeping  out.'] — His  faculties!   that  will 
carry  her ; 
She  is  a  glittering  fairy,  but  he'll  conjure  her. 
Stay^  if  he  takes  this  prize,  what  shall  I  have 
For  all  my  expenses  ?  that's  considerable. 
Oh,  I  shall  have  revenge,  he  says ;  the  widow 
Were  much  the  better  ;  but  we  must  be  ruled 
By  our  learned  counsel. 

Mam.  You  have  order  from 
A  gentleman  of  the  city,  master  Fulbank, 
To  draw  up  writings,  sir — 

Trav.  A  jointure,  madam  ; 
But  I  received  a  countermand. 

Mam.  From  whom  ? 

Trav.  From  providence,  that  would  not  suffer 
such 
An  excellent  lady  to  be  lost^  and  thrown 
Among  the  city  rubbish. 

Mam*  Do  you  know  master  Fulbank,  sir  3 
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Trail.  As  much. 
As  I  do  woDder  at  bis  impudence, 
And  saucy  ambition,  with  his  mean  deiierts, 
To  look  at  such  a  blessing.     Your  fortunes 
Are  worth  your  preservation  ;  and  a  man, 
Whose  art,  and  serious  knowledge  in  the  world, 
May  fence  it  in  from  a  rapine,  and  tbat  greater 
Enemy  to  ao  estate,  profusion. — 
Excuse  my  plainness,  madam. 

Mam.  'Tis  a  truth. 

TVav.  Can  you  vouchsafe  your  smile  upon  a 
servant, 
To  whose  faith  and  care  you  safely  may  commit 
A  treasure  of  more  value  than  the  world? 
Yourself?  in  me  behold  him,  madam,  one 
That  would  devote  his  soul  a  sacrifice. 
To  be  for  ever  burning  in  those  beams ; 
There  is  no  law  but  in  your  breast,  your  lips 
Preserve  the  nation's  oracle. — 

Mam.  This  language 
Doth  taste  too  much  of  poetry  ;  take  heed,  sir. 

Trav.  If  this  dislike  you,  madam,  1  can  court 
you 
Id  a  more  legal  way,  and  in  the  name 
Of  love  and  law  arrest  you,  thus.    [^Embraces  her. 

Mam.  Arrest  me  ? 

Trav.  And  hold  you  fa^t  imprison'd  in  myarma. 
Without  or  bail  or  mainprize. 

Mam.  This  does  well. 

Trav.  I  can  do  better  yet,  and  put  in  such 
A  declaration,  madam,  as  shall  startle 
Your  merriest  blood. 

Mam.  ]  may  put  in  my  answer. 

Trav.  Then  comes  my  replication,  to  which 
You  may  rejoin — Currat  lex .' 
Shall  we  ioio  issue  presently? 

Mas.  He'll  have  her, 
Se  defendendo. 
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Re^-enier  Phantasm  behind^  with  Fulbank* 

Phan.  What  do  yon  think  of  this^  sir  % 
Pal.  They  are  very  familiar. 
Mas.  [peeping  ofif.] — 'Tis  he !  the  very  he  1 
Come,  as  my  heart  could  wish,  to  his  vexation. 
Phan.  Is  this  the  honest  gentleman  you  trusted, 

sir ! 
Tirav.  Who  attends? 

Re-enter  Writs. 

Fiil.  My  passion  stifles  me. 

Mas.  Are  you  come, 
My  delicate  devils,  cut  out  in  wax  1     Let  him  not 
Approach  too  near ;  he  can  take  measure  of 
His  forehead  at  this  distance. 

Phan.  These  were  my  fears ;  marriage  had  made 
sure  work ; 
I  was  against  your  st^  for  tilts,  and  triumphs. 

Mam.  Tis  master  Fulbank. 

Ful  [comma forward.'] — ^Would  any  strumpet 
vex  an  honest  man  thus  ! 

Mam.   Strumpet!  you  shall  have  fuel  to  this 
jealousy. 

Mas.   Excellent  pigeons !    admirable  spiders ! 
Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Ful.  ril  be  revenged. 

Trav.  Currat  lex  !       [Exeunt  Trav.  and  Mam. 

Phan.  Excuse  me,  sir,  I  must  follow  the  law. 

[Exit. —  The  Writs  enclose  and  dance  round  Ful. 

Mas.  [coming forward.']^^ Joy,  roaster  Fulbank, 
And  a  whole  bundle  of  babies  ;  ha,  ha,  ha ! 
Your  wedding-day  was  notably  deferred, 
To  be  attended  with  more  ceremony. 
And  such  an  anti-masque  of  sucking  devils. 
He  looks  like  the  pyed  piper  in  Germany, 
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That  undertook  to  cure  the  toivii  of  rats  ; 
And  now  the  fry  of  vermin  dance  almut  him. 
I  am  left  to  chew  my  country  cud,  an  ass, 
A  ridden,  empty-pated,  sordid  coxcomb  ; 
You  do  command  in  chief  o'er  cuckolds'  sconce 
Qr  haven,  to  which  all  the  tnps  strike  sail. 
And  bow  in  honaageto  your  sovereign  antlers. 
Most  high  and  mighty  half-moon,  prince  ofbeccos!' 
And  so  1  kiss  your  hoof.  [^Ej'eunt  Mas.  and  Writs. 

Ful.  Well ! 
If  there  be  money  and  malice  in  the  city, 
Expect  a  black  revenge  upon  you  all.  [Exit. 


SCENE   II. 

A  Room  in  lady  Mammon's  House. 

Enter  Phantasm. 
Pha}i.  My  nimble  lawyer  thinks  he  has  got  my 
lady, 
And  hugs  his  happiness  ;  my  next  work  shall  be 
To  spoil  his  practice:  mischief  is  my  office. 

Enter  Alamode. 
Most  noble  Alamode. 

Ala.  My  old  acquaintance  ! 

Pkan.  I  am  proud  that  you  will  own  me,  sir, 
your  creature, 

Ala.  When  is  this  day  of  triumph  in  the  city, 
For  high  and  mighty  Fulbank,  and  your  lady's 
So  much  expected  marriage? 

Phan.  At  the  Greek  calends. 
My  lady  has  left  the  alderman  already : 
He  may  now  change  his  heraldry,  and  give 

' prince  o/ beccoa.}  i.  e.  of  cuckolds.     Sconce,  which 

occurs  just  above,  is  the  old  oiUitary  term  for  a  petty /ort. 
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Id's  coat,  an  arraed  beast,  at  the  new  bull-ring, 
In  a  field  dirt. 

Ala.  Whither  is  she  gone,  prithee  9 

Phan.  To  Traverse,  sir,  who  has  yet  no  term  for 
life. 
Your  hopes,  I  guess,  thrive  in  the  fair  Honoria. 

jdla.  She's  a  haggard  too. 

Phan.  Possible? 

Ala.  She  has  guH'd  us  learnedly. 
And  took  the  scholar ;  in  few  months  you'll  hear 
Her  brought  to  bed  of  philosophy.     She's  gone. 
And  1  may  as  soon  hope  to  retrieve  thy  lady. 

Phan.  My  lady !  with  your  pardon,  gentle,  sir, 
Can  you  find  in  yourself  any  warm  thought. 
Or  meaning  to  my  lady  1 

Ala.  Could  I  wish 
To  live,  and  look  at  happiness? 

Phan.  You  have  been 
A  noble  patron  to  me. 

Ala.  W  hat  canst  thou  do  ? 

Phan.  Do !  I'can  do  the  office  of  a  gentleman  ; 
And  you  shall  go  your  part,  and  perhaps  owner. 

Ala.  Make  me  so  happy. 

/%an.  I'll  conduct  you  ; 
You  come  i'  the  opportunity.  ^Exeunt 

SCENE   III. 
A  Room  in  Traverse's  House. 
Enter  Traverse. 

Trav.  My  stars  conspire  to  make  me  a  full  hap- 
piness. 
Since  Fame  spread  my  intended  marriage 
With  lady  [Aurelia]  Mammon,  methinks  the  people 
Look  on  me  with  another  face  of  fear 
And  admiration  :  in  my  thoughts  I  see 
Myself  already  in  the  throne  of  law. 
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In  which  the  petty  purples  wait,  di8pe[n]siag. 
As  I  iacliae  to  frown  or  smile,  the  fate 
Of  trembling  mortals. 

Enter  Phantasm. 

P/tan.  He  is  return'd.  [Aside. 

Trav.  Where  is 
Thy  lady?  thou  art,  I  observe,  her  favourite, 
And  must  be  mine. 

/%an.  She's  in  her  chamber,  sir. 

7r«tJ.  Come,  I  will  have  it  so;    thou  art  too 
humble. 

Phan.  'Tis  a  becoming  duty.     My  ambition 
Will  be,  to  observe  the  wonder  of  your  happiness^ 
And  how  you'll  rise  to  greatness  and  to  glory, 
By  matching  with  my  lady. 

Trav.  You  are  not 
A  stranger  to  her  closet ;  it  will  be 
An  engagement  to  acquaint  me  with  her  temper, 

Phan.  She,  is  a  woman,  sir— but  you  are  wise. 

TVav.  Nay,  nay,  I  must  know  her  nature. 

Phan.  'Tis  very  gentle  ;  she  is  angel  gold, 
And  you  may  bend  her*  as  you  please  ;  she  is 
A  teeming  lady  too. 

Trav.  What  children? 

Phan.  All 
Provided  for ;  they  will  not  trouble  you ; 
She  has  a  thousand  friends. 

Trav.  Thou  art  kind  ;  proceed— 

Phan.  You  are  a  gentleman, 
Who!:e  wisdom  1  may  trust,  I  should  not  use 
This  freedom  else. 

Trav.  Thou  may'st  tell  me  any  thing. 

Phan,  She  loves  to  be  abroad,  and  to  disperse 
Her  shine  upon  some  persons  that  adore  her, 

*  the  ii  angel  gold, 

Aitd  you  may  bend  her,  &c.]    Phftatasm  alludes  to  tbe^^iuneu 
of  the  gold  of  which  this  coin  wu  made.  It  i^  noticed  b;  others. 
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That's  all  her  fault ;  she  will  not  be  confin'd,  sir ; 
And  how  the  softness  of  your  nature  will 
Consent,  to  keep  her  under  lock  and  key — 

Trav.  Umph !  if  she  be  so  volatiloi  1  must 
Hang  weight  upon  her^  'twill  be  necessary. 
Retain  thy  wisaonii  and  observe  my  lady* 

J%an.  It  is  my  duty,  sir.  [Exit. 

Enter  a  Doctor. 

Trav.  My  noble  client ! 

Doc.  I  have  not  leisure  to  ask  how  go  causes. 

Trav.  Your's  will  be  heard  the  first  day  of  Uie 
Term. 

Doc.  I  build  upon  your  care. 

TVav.  You  may  be  confident. 
Neglect  my  doctor !  to  whose  care,  and  art, 
I  owe  my  lungs,  and  life. 

Doc.  Oh,  you  are  pleasant ; 
But  I  am  now  engaged,  and  shall  desire 
I  may  be  excus*d.    You  know  my  lady  Honoria  ? 

Trav.  She  is  not  sick  ?  ^ 

Doc.  No;  but  a  gentleman, 
Whom  she  declares  most  precious  to  her,  is 
r  the  height  of  expectation,  and  fair  hopes 
~'o  have  been  her  husband,)  desperately  falFn  sick ; 
And,  now  I  think  on't,  'tis  my  wonder  you 
Made  no  addresses  timely  to  that  lady. 
Men  that  are  eminent  in  law  are  wont 
To  be  ambitious  of  Honour. 

Jirav.  Oh,  sir. 
It  is  a  maxim  in  our  politics, 
A  judge  destroys  a  mighty  practiser ; 
When  they  grow  rich,  and  lazy,  they  are  ripe 
For  honour. 

Doc.  You  have,  sir,  a  swelling  fortune. 

Drav.   I  have  Mammon,  I  think,  and,  for  my 
own  part. 
Can  easily  consent  to  accept  of  lordship. 

Doc.  If  this  man  take  the  toy,  and  die,  she's  worth 


? 
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Your  thoughts,  my  learned  in  the  laws.     1  wish. 
Sir,  I  could  serve  you.  [Corny. 

Trav.  Nay,  nay,  prithee,  doclor. 

Doc.  The  gentleman  may  suffer. 

Trav.  If  he  die, 
You  and  I  shall  be  friends;  I'll  not  engage  you 
To  poison  him. 

Doc.  You  have  more  justice. 

Trav.  Yet, 
I  should  not  break  my  heart,  if  he  were  dead, 
And  the  fair  lady  mine.     I  know  not,  but 
This  very  mention  of  her,  at  this  nick 
Of  time,  when  her  delight  is  taking  leave, 
Hath  a  strange  operation  in  my  fancy : 
You  know  my  constitution;  I  may  want 
Your  aid,  but  honourably. 

Doc.  You  shall  command  it. 

Trav.  Then 
I'll  to  her  instantly,  and  bear  you  company. 

Doc.  You  can  pretend  no  visit,  being  a  stranger. 

Trav.  No,  I  will  go  under  the  notion  of 
Your  friend,  and  fellow  doctor,  one  o'  the  college. 

Doc.  You  may  do  so. 

Trav.  I  need  not  shift  my  habit. 

Doc.  And  what  then? 

Trav.  Observe,  and  see  the  motions  of  my  lady ; 
Who  knows  but  I  may  feel  her  pulse  ?  I  prophesy 
Something  will  follow  fortunate.     If  I  thrive. 
Thou  shalt  be  king  of  Cos,'  my  learn'd  Hippocrates, 
And  I  will  be  thy  servant. 

Doc.  'Tis  too  early 
To  court  her. 

Trav.  'Tis  a  fault  of  modesty 
In  men  to  think  so.     AVomen  are  no  fools  ; 
And  howsoe'er  they  bridle  it,  'tis  providence 
To  entertain  new  comforts.     I  have  heard 
A  modest  gentleman  say,  tbat  made  bis  love 

'  -        lang  of  Caa.y     It  may  be  just  necessary  to  otMerre, 
that  Co*  waa  the  birth-place  of  this  celebrated  pbyaicisn. 
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Known  to  a  lady  ere  her  hnsband*s  flesh 
Was  cold  i'  the  crusty  I  mean  new  coffin'd  up ; 
But  he  had  a  repulse  ;  the  answer  was, 
He  came  too  late  ;  the  widow  had  been  promis'd 
The  day  before. 

Doc.  IF  you  be  so  resolv'd, 
I'll  wait  upon  you,  sir. 

Tirav.  The  rest  to  my  kind  stars.    Come,  well 
take  coach.  [^Exeunt 


SCENE  IV. 

Another  Room  in  the  Same. 

Enter  Mammon,  Alamode,  and  Phantasm. 

Mam.  Presume  to  lock  me  up !    thou  hast  my 
jewels ; 
I'll  leave  him  instantly. 

Ala.  He  fears  his  tenure. 
And  would  secure  your  ladyship  from  starting ; 
But  this  doth  very  well  become  your  prudence, 
To  quit  the  house  ere  he  improve  his  interest, 
By  some  new  quirk  in  law. 

Phan,  A  noble  gentleman, 
And  one  that  honours  you  religiously. 

Mam.  You  much  oblige  me^  sir^  and  I  look  on 
you, 
Design'd  by  providence,  my  preserver ;  we'll 
Into  th'  country  instantly. 

Ala.  Any  whither.—  Excellent  Phantasm  !— 
I  am  your  servant,  madam,  to  wait  on  you 
Thorough  the  world. 

Phan.  I  was  born  to  make  you — 
A  fool,  or  I  am  mistaken. —  {Aside. 

VOL.  vu  E 
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Enter  Dash. 
This  is  his  clerk]  and  spy  upon  your  person. 
Ala.  How  the  rascal  squints  upon  us  ! 
Mam.  Tell  master  Travers, 
The  bird  is  flown  ;  commend  rae  to  his  night-cap, 
I  shall  not  see  him  till  the  next  vacation  ; 
So  farewell,  penny-a-sheet !  \^Exit. 

Ala.  And, dost  hear?  bid  him 
Provide  new  locks  and  keys,  and  bars  and  bolts, 
And  cap  the  chimney,  lest  ray  lady  fly 
Out  at  the  lover-hole  :'  so  comoiend  us  to 
The  precious  owl,  your  master.  [^Kicks  Dash. 

Phan.  One  token  from  me. 

{^Kicks  him ;  and  exit  with  Ala. 
Dash.  You  have  trusted  me  with  tokens  of  re- 
membrance ; 
I  would  my  master  had  received  them  in 
His  propria  persona,  to  have  thank'd  you ! — 
Their  toes  are  somewhat  harder  than  my  haunches  ; 
But  this  is  nothing  to  the  general  damage, 
If  our  great  lady  Mammon  be  run  from  us  ; 
"Which  I  believe,  as  sure  as  I  am  waking. 
And  have  been  kick'd,  the  most  convincing  argu- 
ment. 
All  our  hopes  come  to  this !  our  mighty  hopes, 
Huge  as  a  mountain,  shrunk  into  a  wart ! 
We  are  undonCj  and  may  go  hang  ourselves.  \Exit. 

SCENE    V. 
A  Room  in  Honoria's  Houie. 
Enter  Honoria. 
Hon.  I  was  to  blame  ;  my  curiosity 
Now  suflers  for  the  trial  of  his  virtue : 

'  Out  at  the  lover-hole.]  A  narrow  nperture  in  turrets, 
stair-cases,  &c.  to  let  in  light ;  also,  ae  here,  the  opeoing  in  the 
chimney. 
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And  he,  too  apprehensive,  when  I  chid 
The  ambition  of  his  love,  made  himself  past 
The  cure  of  my  affection. 

Enter  Doctor,  and  Travbrse  as  a  Doctor. 

Sir,  you  are  welcome. 

Doc.  Madam,  I  presumed 
To  bring  another  able  doctor  with  me, 
For  his  consult,  in  case  there  may  be  danger. 

Hon.  You  have  very  much  obliged  me. 

Trav.  She  is  a  very  gallant  lady, 
In  spite  of  all  the  clouds  that  dwell  upon  her. 

Hon.  Who  waits  there  ? 

Enter  Servant 

Shew  these  doctors  Alworth's  chamber. 

There  is  another  gentleman  within 

Of  your  profession  ;  your  cares  shall  find 

A  gratitude  becoming  both  myself 

And  your  own  worth ;  and  I  may  tell  yoUj  doctor, 

If  it  may  give  the  least  addition  to 

Your  cheerfulness,  in  his  you  will  preserve 

My  life. 

Doc.  Madam, 
Retain  but  your  own  virtues,  and  be  confident. 

[^Exeunt  Serv.  Doct.  and  Trav. 

Hon.  Poor  Al  worth  !  there  is  lefl  no  other  way 
To  pay  my  satisfaction  to  thy  merits. 
But  with  my  sorrow  for  thy  sufferings. 
And  what  will  be  thought  pious  to  thy  memory, 
If  Fate  translate  thee  hence. — Ha !  he  is  return'd . — 

Re-enter  Traverse. 

What  think  you,  sir  ? 
Trav.  I  wish  he  could  sleepi  madam  ;  I  am  for 
his  sleep, 
'Twould  be  a  benefit ;  truth  is^  I  much  fear  him ; 
But 'tis  not  prudence,  (give  me  boldness,  madam,) 

E2 
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To  let  this  sorrow  plaj  too  much  a  tyrant 

On  your  fair  cheek  :  this  shews  him  precious  to  you. 

If  the  stars,  envying  his  converse  on  earth, 

Court  him  to  their  bright  (IwelIino;8,  you  must  be 

Arm'd  with  a  noble  fortitude,  and  consent 

To  let  him  rise  a  constellation  there, 

And  pot  impair  yourself;  who  were  not  meant 

To  be  snatch'd  hence,  by  over-hasty  sorrow, 

But  live  the  world's  best  ornament. 

Hon.  Did  you  say 
That  sleep  would  much  advantage  him?     What 

think  you 
Of  some  son,  murmurs  of  the  lute,  or  voice  ? 
I  have  heard  the  purlings  of  a  spring  will  make 
Our  senses  glide  into  a  dream  :  1  have  a  page 
Did  use  to  please  him  much.  [£xif. 

Re-enter  Doctor. 

Doc.  What  think  you  on  her? 

Trav.  I  think?  I  cannot  think  too  much  upon 
her  ; 
But  I'll  not  leave  her  thus  ;  her  very  presence 
Is  able  to  recover  him. 

Doc.  Let  me  tell  you,  sir, 
I  find  DO  danger  in  him  ;  be  then  counsell'd 
Not  to  betray  yourself:  you  find  his  temper 
Not  apt  for  your  design,  expect  a  time — 

Trav.  1  love  her  infinitely.  Mammon  isa  blouze, 
A  deform'd  gypsy;  did'st  e'er  see  her,  doctor? 
She  paints  abominably  ;  eyed  like  a  tumbler  ;* 
Her  nose  has  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  ; 
Her  lips  are  blue,  and  her  teeth  straddle,  you 
May  pick  them  with  a  bed-staflf. 

'  eyrd  like  a  tumbler ;]  Like  the  liog  (a  kind  of  grey- 
hound) BO  called ;  but  what  are  his  peculiarities  of  virion  I 
know  not.  There  is  also  a.  apecies  of  pigeon  8o  named  ;  perhaps 
Traverse  means  to  sny  she  was  pigeon-eijed. 
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Doc.  You  describe 
Ad  elegant  person ! 

TVav.  But  Honoria 
Has  all  perfections.   Stay  ;  what  fees  do  you  think 
I  have  had  of  you  since  our  acquaintance  ?  there's 
A  purse  of  gold  [gives  him  money.l — "^  ceremony, 

I  am  still 
In  thy  arrears,  for  bringing  me  to  see 
This  wonder  of  her  sex. 

Doc.  You  are  not  wild. 

JVav.  Your  cause  shall  cost  you  nothing  too ; 
that  ended, 
Quarrel  with  all  the  country,  your  law's  paid  for. 
Serve  me  but  now,  I'll  be  thy  slave  forever.  [Exit. 

Doc.  I  now  suspect  the  lawyer  is  short-liv'd  ; 
Men  of  his  robe  are  seldom  guilty  of 
These  restitutions ;  but  who  can  help  it  ? 
If  I  knew  any  handsome  way  to  serve  him. 
He  has  oblig'd  me.  [Exit— Music  within 

A  SONQ. 

Re-enter  Doctor. 

Doc.  He^ll  shame  us  all ; 
He's  zealously  persuading  the  poor  gentleman 
To  die  with  all  speed,  and  tells  him  stories 
Of  heaven,  what  a  fine  place  it  is,  and  what 
Excellent  company  the  angels  are  : 
What  a  base  prison  to  a  noble  soul 
The  world  is ;  nothing  right  under  the  moon. 
Or  worth  a  manly  thought ;  and  presently 
He  courts  my  lady,  and  falls  into  such  raptures 
In  her  commendation ! — the  gentleman, 
Whose  crisis  is  not  desperate^  if  I 
Have  anv  judgment,  smiles  at  his  folly, — 
They're  ooth  here. 
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Re-enter  Traverse  and  Honoria. 

Trav.  He's  a  gentleman,  wliose  condition^ 
And  as  lie  lias  relation  to  your  favours. 
May  invite  some  passion  ;  but  you  are  wiser 
Than  to  condemn  yourself  to  solitude, 
And  for  his  absence,  to  despise  mankind. 
Be  just  for  your  own  sake,  and,  madam,  look 
Beyond  his  herse,  with  pity  on  the  living, 
'Mongst  which,  you  cannot  want  as  just  admirers. 
And  some  that  may  be  worth  your  second  thoughts. 

Hon.  What  mean  you,  sir? 

IVav.  I  mean  your  second  choice. 

Hon.  This  language  makes  your  charity  sus- 
pected. 

Doc.  You  are  too  violent ;  leave  us  awhile. 

[Aside  to  Trav.  who  goes  out. 

Hon.  Your  friend  is  full  of  counsel. 

Hoc.  You  have  goodness 
To  place  an  innocent  sense  upon  his  language ; 
I  know  he  has  much  honour  to  your  person, 
And  'tis  sometimes  as  necessary,  to 
Advise  the  living  to  preserve  their  health, 
Which  their  immoderate  sorrows  would  consume. 
As  cure  the  languishing  patient. 

Re-enffi- Traverse,  hastily. 

Trav.  Now,  madam. 
Your  grief  is  useless  to  him  ;  he  is  dead ! 

Hon.  Dead? 

Hoc.  She  faints. 

Trav.  A  blessed  opportunity  ! 
There  is  a  coach  at  door  will  hold  us  all. 
My  dearest  Esculapian,  help,  and  find 
A  bounty  will  deserve  it.  {Exeunt  with  Hon. 
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ACT   IV.    SCENE  I. 
TTie  Street^  before  Traverse's  House. 

Enter  Traversb. 

T)rav.  I  have  secured  the  person  of  Honoria 
At  my  manor  in  the  conntry,  who  believes 
Her  Alworth  dead,  and  must  be  allowed  some  time 
For  that  digestion.     I  have  made  known 
Myself,  and  the  affection  which  engag'd  me. 
But  though  my  lady  Mammon  have  a  place 
Beneath  her  in  my  thoughts,  on  better  counsel, 
I  think  it  wisdom  to  preserve  my  interest 
In  her,  already  mine  by  her  consent, 
And  the  great  plea  of  law^  possession. 
If  I  can  make  tne  lady  Honoria  sure, 
She  shall  be  my  wife,  and  that  my  concubine. 
Rare!  excellent! 

Enter  Dash. 

Dash.  Oh,  sir,  you  are  welcome  home. 

Trav.  Thou  look'st  with  a  warp'd  fiice. 

Dash.  You  can  resolve  me : 
Is  there  no  case  wherein  a  man,  without 
Impeachment  to  his  creditor  his  conscience, 
May  be  allow'd  to  hang  himself? 

Urav.  What's  the  matter  ? 
Thou  art  not  desperate  ? 

Dash.  I  know  not,  but 
I  find  some  inclinations  to  hemp. 
You  are  my  master ;  I  may  be  concerned 
To  follow  a  good  example. 

Trav.  Leave  your  fooling; 
How  does  my  lady  Mammon  ? 
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Dash.  There's  the  business. 
My  lady  Mammon  is,  sir — 
'Trav.  Whaf?  what  is  she? 
Dash,  She  is  my  lady  Mammon  ;  yet  1  lie, 
She  is  not  mine  ;  1  would  she  were  your  worship's ! 
I  know  you  will  be  mad,  but  it  must  out — 
My  lady's  gone. 
Trav.  Ha! 

Dash.  Run  quite  away,  sir, 
With  a  glib  gentleman  came  to  visit  her, 
And  the  young  spirit  that  did  wait  upon  her. 
"Without  much  ceremony,   she  would  have  your 

worship 
Provide  more  locks,  and  keys,  and  bars,  and  bolts. 
I  tell  you,  sir,  verbatim;  for  a  need, 
I  have  it  ail  in  pedescript.' 
Trav.  Mammon  gone? 
Dash.  What  think  you,  sir,  of  a  Ne  exeat  reg- 

7ium  ? 
Trav.  Gone  !  my  vexation  !  no  pursuit  will  reach 
her ; 
Give  her  the  start,  and  she'll  outstrip  (he  devil. 
These  things  will  turn  nie  wild,  but  that's  no  cure  ; 
I  must  be  a  man  again,  and  tame  this  passion  : 
Her  loss  may  have  [a]  recompense,  if  Honoria 
Can  yet  be  gaiu'd  ;  my  hopes  are  full  of  blossom  ; 
I'll  return  jostanlly.     Come  you  along,  sir. 


Enter  Porters,  tcith  bags  of  money. 


What  are  these?    ha!    'tis  money! 

pray. 
Comes  all  this  treasure? 

1  Port.  From  the  city,  sir. 

Trav.  But  whither  goes  it? 


Whence,  I 


'  I  have  it  all  in  jiedescript.]  Dash 
in  his  niisrortunee  :  he  alludes  tu  the 
ceived  in  the  last  Act. 


3  pleased  to  be  facetiout 
narka  of  the  kickijigi  re- 
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1  Port  Do  you  not  observe 
Us  march  in  rank  and  file?  This  money  goes 
To  maintain  many  honest  gentlemen 
That  want  it^  that  will  fight,  and  do  fine  things 
For  all  our  goods ;  you  are  a  fool,  I  see, 
And  do  not  know  the  law« 

Trav.  What  law? 

1  Port.  Club  law. 

Trav.  How's  that? 

1  Port.    The  cannon  law ;    do  I  speak  loud 
enough  ? 
The  gentlemen  behind  will  tell  you  more. 

Enter  Fulbank  and  Citizens,  other  men  waiting 

with  bags  of  money. 

Trav.  I  like  not  this  ;  let  us  to  horse  immedi- 
ately. [Exit  with  Dash. 

Ful.  *Tis  high  time  that  we  tame  the  insolence 
Of  this  lonff  robe  ;  these  princes  of  the  law 
Will  invade  all  our  liberties  and  fortunes. 

1  Cit.  Presume  to  take  our  lady  Mammon  from 

us! 
FuL  And,  as  I  hear,  she's  closely  hurried 
To  a  castle  in  the  country,  made  a  prisoner. 

2  dt.  I  should  consent  the  city  be  still  great, 
And  our  names  spread,  like  our  ambitions ; 
But  we  must  prudently^  consider  whom 

We  trust  with  our  revenge. 

Ful.  Our  mercenaries — 
Who  finds  them  buff  and  iron ;  and  when  they 
Come  lame  and  halting  home,  who  shall  provide 

them 
Good  hospitals,  and  old  shirts  to  make  lint  of? 
When  we  please,  we  can  scatter  all  the  regiments, 
If  we  but  rein  our  purses. 

1  Cit.  I  am  clear 

* 

*  But  we  must  prudently  consider,  &c.]    The  old  copy,  which 
Ib  in  a  most  woeful  state,  readi^  '^  But  we  not  prudently/'  &c. 
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There  ia  no  other  way  to  carry  on 

The  work ;   the  sword  strikes  terror ;   and  who 

knows, 
The  body  of  the  law  being  vast  and  powerful, 
Might  (if  not  timely  thus  prevented)  raise 
Considerable  strength  and  opposition  : 
But  thus  we  stifle  all,  and  having  once 
Recovered  Mammon,  we  are  princes. 
Omnes.  Princes ! 

Enter  Conquest  and  Squanderbag. 

Sguan.  Where  shall  we  dine,  colonel?  IhaveloEt 
My  credit  at  the  ordinary ;  this  town, 
I  think,  is  only  situate  to  starve  in — 
What  are  these  ? 

Con.  They  have  city  faces. 

Sguan.  And  are  a  thought  too  handsome  to  be 
Serjeants ; 
They  have  serious  eyes  upon  us,  and  move  to  us. 

Con    Would  you  with  me,  gentlemen  ? 

i^/.  Yes,  sir,  with  you.  [Exeunt  F\tl.  and  Con. 

2  Cit.    May  1  take   boldness,  sir,  to  a^k  your 
name? 

Squan.  My  name  ? 

2  Cit.  For  no  harm,  sir ;  you  are  a  soldier^ 
And  I  presume  have  had  commands, 

Squan.  What  then,  sir? 
Keep  off. 

2  Cit.  1  come  in  friendship,  and  mean  all 
Civilities  to  your  person. 
Do  you  want  money? 

Squan.  Would  you  have  your  pate  broke, 
For  such  a  foolish  question  to  a  gentleman  ? 
I  do  want  money,  sir ;  you  will  not  furnish  me. 

2  Cit.  Do  not  mistake  yourself. — Come  hither, 
sirrah. —  [To  one  of  the  Porters. 

Will  this  do  you  much  harm  ? 

[Gives  him  a  bag  of  money. 
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Squan.  Harm !  pray  be  covered.   Miracles !  do 
you  know 
What  you  have  done  ? 

2  Cit  An  act  of  justice^ 
To  call  it  charity^  would  stain  your  honour ; 
I  look  for  no  security. 

Squan.  Not  a  note  under  my  hand  never  to  pay 
you? 
What  must  I  do  for  all  this,  sir?  whose  throat 
Would  you  have  cut  now  ?   These  fine  devils  must 
Do  something.—- 

2  Cit.  Buy  vou  new  clothes,  a  better  sword  ; 
The  leather  of  your  boots  are  of  two  families ; 
You  may  want  linen  too ;  get  fresh,  and  part 
With  bosom  friends. 

Squan.  I  have  more  stowage. 

2  Cit.  And  I'll  employ  it, — at  your  service,  sir. 

iHe  gives  him  another  bag. 

Squan.  What  will  become  of  me? 

2  Cit.  Nay,  sir,  I  must  tell  you. 
You  are  like  to  have  more  of  this. 

Squan.  Has  he  no  cloven  foot  ? 
This  is  the  rarest  citizen ! 

Re-enter  Conquest  and  Fulbank. 

2  Cit.  Do  you  hear,  sir  ? 
We  are  making  of  our  will,  and  in  the  humour 
That  now  predominates,  that  gentleman 
May  be  the  city's  heir. 

Squan.  Were  it  not  pity  this  should  be  a  dream, 
now? 

FiU.  You  have  commission,  and  full  instructions, 
Be  sure  you  do  not  pinch  to  spare  our  purses  ; 
Our  money  grows,  we  are  feign  to  weed  the  silver; 
Our  men  are  rank,  and  rot  upon  the  stalk 
For  want  of  cutting ;  every  drum-stick  is 
A  lime-twig ;  they  are  mad  for  innovations. 
Pray  know  my  brother,  sir. 
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Con.  I  am  his  faithful  servant.         [They  salute. 
2  Cit.  One  of  the  birds  that  keep  the  capitoI ; 
Our  feathers  are  all  at  your  service,  gentlemen  : 
When  you  have  pluck'd  and  pick 'd  us  well,  you 

may 
Give  order  for  our  roasting  ;  we  are  tame,  sir. 
iSquan.  Beshrew  me,  an  understanding  fellow. 
Pul.  We  have  no  more  to  say ;  "tis  the  public 
cause, 
Bring  Mammon  home,  and  we  will  rout  the  laws. 
1  Cit.   And  so  we'll  pray  for  you. 
Con.  For  yourselves,  gentlemen  ;  1  do  conceive 
We  shall  do  well  enough  — 

[^Exeunt  Ful.  Citizens,  and  Porters. 
Captain  Squanderbng, 

what  think  you  of  this  change?  silver  comes  in 
Upon  us  like  a  sea. 

Squan.  An  ebb  must  be  expected  :  I  hate  natu- 

rallv 

This  metal  of  the  moon,  'tis  a  pale  flood  ;  J 

Would  I  were  in  Pactolus'  streams,  or  Tagus'       ■ 

There  were  a  lasting  element.  ■ 

Cim.  What  do  you 
Think  of  these  golden  images? 

[Shewt  bim  his  gold. 
Squan.  I  honour  the  bright  sons  of  Sol. 
Co7i.  Pity  these  gentlemen  should  want  civil 
war, 
They  take  such  pains,  and  pay  so  heartily.  _ 

We  have  much  to  do  o'  the  sudden.  | 

Sqvan.  This  long  peace 
Hath  made  us  tame  i'  the  world ;  let  them  now 
pay  for't. 
Con.  We  are  emergent  from  our  shades ;  let's 
rise, 
With  subtile  motiou  :   treasure  makes  men  wise. 
[Exeunt. 
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SCENE  II. 
The  Country. — ^Maslin's  House. 

Enter  Phantasm,  Maslin,  and  Countrymen. 

Phan.  She  has  gvXVd  the  lawyer  too. 

Mas.  Most  excellent ! 
I  do  adore  her  wit ;  and  will  she  visit 
The  country,  ha?  come  nearer. 

Hmn.  I  have  repented,  sir,  my  past  neglect, 
And  made  this  satisfaction  by  my  counsel, 
Which  has  prevailed,  and  now  she  comes  to  you, sir , 
With  pure  affection  to  yourself;  the  lady 
Mammon  is  only  your's. 

Mas.  Did  yon  hear  that  ? 
The  empress  of  the  world  is  coming  hither 
To  me,  with  pure  affection  to  my  person ; 
We  are  her  vassals. 

j^an.  'Cause  the  times  are  dangerous, 
Sir,  she  comes  private  ;  but  one  gentleman 
That  knows  not  her  design.     I  ever  thought 
You  were  born  to  be  a  great  man. 

Mas.  We'll  go  forth 
To  meet  her. 

Phan.  By  no  means,  sir ;  'twas  her  desire 
You  should  be  only  thus  prepared :  I'll  tell  her. 

[Exit. 

Mas.  'Tis  my  happiness. 
Shall  I  be  at  last  a  aominusfac  totum  f 
There's  Latin  for  you,  neighbours ;  I  am  inspir'd 
With  languages,  with  all  things ;  and  you  shall, 
The  poorest  copyholder  of  my  tenants, 
Be  allow'd  a  concubine. 

1  Coun.  Whew  !  then  we  shall 
Be  Turks,  sir. 

Mas.  Turks !  the  Turk's  a  civil  gentleman. 
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2  Coun.  But  no  Christiaa. 

Mas.  You  are  a  fool ;  we 
Muxtall  conie  to't  if  the  times  bold,  and  my 
Dear  Mammon  stay  with  ns. 

1  Cowt.  Bless  me  !  a  Turk  ? 

4  Coun.  Is  that  such  a  matter?  Why,  you,  and  I, 
And  the  beat  on  us,  are  but  Turks,  if  you 
Take  us  one  way, 

1  Coun.  I  grant,  as  we  are  brethren  ; 
And  Turks  another  way,  and  worse. 

Mas.    Let  me  see,    bow  shall  I  consume  my 
wealth  1 

I  Coun.    What  think  you  of  building,  sir,   a 
church  ? 

Mas.  A  church  !  and  give  it  my  own  name,  to 
save 
A  consecration  ?—  no,  no  ;  I  must  do 
Something  to  shame  the  chronicles. — Silence  ! 
ril  build  another  town  in  every  county  ; 
In  midst  of  that  a  most  magnificent  college, 
To  entertain  men  of  most  eminent  wit, 
To  invent  new  religions. 

1  Coun.  That  were  excellent! 
We  want  religion  extremely. 

Mas.  Can  none  of  you  invent?  I  think  I  must 
Keep  men  in  pension  to  project  me  ways 
To  spend  my  gold. 

2  Coun.  Pave  all  the  high-way  with  it  ; 
'Twould  be  excellent  for  travellers. 

Mas.    I'll  pave  a  street,  shall  run  across  the 
island, 
From  sea  to  sea,  with  pearl ;  build  a  bridge 
From  Dover  cliff  to  Calais. 

1  Coun.  A  draw-bridge  ? 

4  Coun,  This  may  be  done  ;  but  I  am  of  opinion 
We  shall  not  live  to  see  it. 

Meu.  'Twill  not  be  want  of  money,  but  of  time. 
Mere  time,  to  finish  it ;  my  lady  Mammon, 
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Believe  it^  can  do  all  things  ;  for  your  parU^ 
But  think  what  you  would  have^  I  say  no  more  : 
If  she  smile  but  upon  you,  you  are  made> 
And  may  go  sleep,  ana  when  you  wake,  run  mad 
With  telling  of  your  money. — Ha !  'tis  she ! 

Re-enter  Phantasm,  with  Mammon  and  Alamodb. 

I  charge  you  kneel,  and  kiss  her  hand. — 
My  lady  Mammon ! 

Ala.  How's  this  ? 

Mas.  Welcome  to  my  heart,  madam. 

Ala.  Is  my  lady  in  earnest  ? 

Jfam.  You  have  done  me,  sir,  a  favour ;  I'm  at 
home, 
And  disengage  your  further  service  ;  I 
Wish  you  a  mir  retreat. 

Ala.  Do  you  hear^  madam  ? 
Yon  will  not  thus  reward  me,  after  all 
My  travel  and  attendance  ? 

3fam.  'Tis  my  meaning ; 
Nor  will  it,  sir,  be  safe  to  lose  much  time  ; 
These  have  a  natural  antipathy 
To  men  of  your  fine  making. 

Phan.  'TisAlamode,  the  courtier,  whom  my  lady 
Has  only  made  her  proper^,  to  be 
Part  of  her  convoy. 

Ala.  You  will  not  marry  him  1 

Mam.  I  think  I  shall  not ; 
I  must  not  be  confined  while  there  is  air. 
And  men  to  change. 

Mm.  How,  master  courtier  ? 

I^n.  They'll  toss  him  in  a  blanket. 

Mas.  As  long  as  you  please,  madam^  he  is  wel- 
come, 
And  he  shall  eat ;  if  you  frown,  he  must  vanish ; 
Or,  I  have  cannibals  that  will  devour  him, 
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With  his  sword,  boots   treble-tann'd,  and  spurs 
upon  them.  J 

Ala.  Sure  I  dream  ;  but,  madam,  '■ 

You  will  not  play  the  cockatrice  thus  with  mel       I 
Mam.  If  you  will  slay,  upon  yonr  good  beha- 
viour, 
I  may  dispense  some  private  favour. 

Ala.  Good  ! 
Excellent  whore  I  I'll  stay  to  observe  her  humour. 
lAside. 
Mas.  I'll  be  your  guide,  madam. —  _ 

On  !  go  before,  and  bid  them  ring  the  bells  ;  I 

For  boofirea,  'twill  be  time  enough  at  night  " 

To  burn  up  all  the  villages  about  us. 

Ala.  Indeed  it  shall  be  your's. — Sir,  you  are  too 
civil.  {Exeunt. 


SCENE   III. 

The  Same, — Traverse's  House. 
Enter  Traverse  and  Dash. 


Trav.  Entreat  my  lady  hither,  and  atteod  her: 
I  did  embrace  too  much  ;  Mammon  is  lost. 
If  my  stars  prosper  my  ambition 
To  Honoria,  I  forgive  their  future  inHuence. 

l^Digcovers  treasures  andjeiceU. 
Here  ii;  a  blaze  to  melt  a  frozen  soul  1 

Enter  Honoria.  ' 


Hon.   What  is  my  gaoler's  pleasure  vvith  his 

prisoner  ? 
Trav.  That  character  doth  wound  your  servant, 
madam  ; 
I  am  your  prisoner,  by  the  fate  of  love 
Condemn'd  to  everlastiog  chains  ;  my  heart 


I 
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Consumes  at  every  frown,  and  I  beg  now 
Not  to  be  happy  owner  of  that  beauty, 
Since  you  decree  my  exile,  but  to  die. 
Collect  up  so  much  terror  in  a  look, 
And  from  that  throne  of  majesty,  your  eyes. 
Dart  forth  a  flame  of  wrath  so  high,  it  may 
Turn  me  to  ashes;  I'll  submit  your  sacrifice. 

Hon.  I  have  no  thought  so  impious^  to  destroy 
A  life  that  may  be  happy^  if  you  be  not 
Your  own  tormentor. 

Trav.  Those  words  have  a  sound 
Of  mercy,  madam. 

Hon.  Cruelty  and  honour 
Are  inconsistent. 

Trav.  I  taste  heaven 
Already ;  a  warm  stream  descends  upon 
My  timorous  heart.     Oh,  pause,  let  me  consider 
How  much  I  am  behind  in  worth,  to  know 
What  change  hath  blest  it. 

Hon.  Change! 

Trav.  LfCt  me  but  touch 
Your  white  hand  [,  lady] ;  were  my  breath  the  trea- 
sure 
Of  all  the  east,  no  other  altar  should 
Have  incense ;  I  am  lost  to  find  the  sweetness. 

\Salute8^  and  offers  her  jewels,  Sfc. 
For  every  smile  I  drop  a  pearl ;  these  diamonds 
Are  pale,  and  beg  a  lustre  from  your  eyes, 
Wear  them,  and  be  their  ornament :  Til  rifle 
My  Indies  for  more  wealth ;  and  when  I  have 
With  giving  up  my  soul,  purchased  a  kiss 
Of  bright  Honoria,  from  my  dust,  at  one^ 
One  pitying  look  upon  me,  1  ascend, 
A  new  creation  from  your  eye. 

Hon.  What  means 
This  rapture?  what  would  all  this  passionate  noise? 
Expound  ;  I  am  still  Honoria. 

Trav.  Oh,  say  but  mine. 

VOL.  VI.  F 
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Hon.  Sir,  shut  up  your  shop, 
Your  gay  temptations  will  not  take. 

Trav.  Is't  possible? 
Not  all  this  treasure  buy  one  kiss? 

Hon.  A  thousand. 
From  those  that  have  a  subtile  art  to  sell  them. 
Why  do  you  triHe  with  your  soul?  intents 
That  carry  honour  need  not  bribe  with  wealth, 
To  purchase  nothing. 

Trav.  I  can  love  you  virtuously. 

Hon.  By  that  love  be  commanded  then,  to  tell 
tne, 
How  you've  dispos'd  of  Alworlh's  dust?    Why 

was  I 
Surpris'd  dishonourably,  and  transported, 
Against  my  own  tliouglits  and  consent,  to  this 
Unhappy  place?  and  immured  up,  like 
■Some  guilty  person,  not  allow'd  the  freedom 
Of  air,  nor  to  see  heaven  at  all,  but  from 
The  narrow  limits  of  a  casement?     Can  you 
Interpret  this,  atTection  ?  it  is  tyranny, 
That  must,  without  a  penitence,  draw  from  heaven 
A  justice,  and  frcni  me,  (by  you  made  miserable,y 
A  just  contempt  of  all  your  flatteries. 

TVav.  There  are  some  men  i'  the  world  that 
would  not  think 
You  handsome  in  that  look,  and  make  you  tremble. 

Hon.  You  dare  not  be  so  impious. 

Trav.  When  my  love. 
That  courts  you  honourably,  is  scorn'd,  I  can 
Be  angry  ;  had  I  wanton  thoughts   about  me, 
As  some  may  mix  with  flesh  and  blood,  you  are 
Within  my  power. 

Hon.  That  power  is  circumscribed  ; 
You  have  confined  already  this  poor  weight 
Of  dust  I  carry  ;  but  if  blacker  thoughts 
Tempt  you  to  force  my  honour,  I  cao  call 
Rescue  from  heaveu. 
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Trav.  What  needs  this  bravery  ?  You  see  I  use 
No  violence,  I  court  you  to  a  bride. 

Han.  My  vows  once  gave  me  up  a  pledge  to 
Al  worth. 
And  my  heart,  cut  out  for  his  epitaph, 
Will  not  contain  one  character  beside. 

Trav.  I  play  myself  to  death  in  flames  unpitied. 

\_Puts  up  the  jewels,  S^c. 
Resolve,  nor  look  for  tedious  considerings  ; 
If  I  may  honourably  succeed  your  A!  worth, 
His  soul  had  not  a  purer  faith  to  serve  you  ; 
If  this  be  slighted —  [^A  shout  within. 

Enter  Dash,  hastily. 

Dash.  Help,  help !  we  are  all  undone  !    O,  sir, 
where  is 
Your  two-handed  sword  ? 

Trav.   ThovL  messenger  of  horror,  what's  the 
matter  ? 

DoA.  The  castle  is  besieg'd,  and  the  beacons 
burn  blue,  sir : 
The  deviFs  up  in  arms,  and  comes  against  us 
With  the  whole  posse  comitatus  ! — they 
Will  pull  the  house  down ;  they  have  broke  into 
The  base  court. — Heaven  protect  my  pia  mater  t 
I  did  but  peep  out  of  the  garret,  and 
One  soldier  swore  a  huge  grenade  at  me. 
They  cry,  Down  with  the  laws  !  and  if  they  have  not 
Honoria,  sound  of  wind  and  limb,  they'll  cut  us, 
Sir,  into  labels.     Would  I  had  compounded 
For  any  leg,  or  my  left  arm  !  but  now. 
Now  farewell,  comely  court-hand,  and  long  dashes ! 
Do  you  not  hear  the  mandrakes  ?     What  do  you 

do,  sir? 
I'll  into  the  cellar  straight,  and  bar  the  door, 
And  if  there  be  no  remedy,  ere  they  reach  me, 
ni  drink,  and  die  a  martyr. 

Trav.  I  am  blasted  !     Stay^ 
There  is  a  close  contrivement  in  this  chamber : 

F2 
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Madam,  will  you  retreat,  and  save  your  person  ? — 
This  way,  sirrah. 

Dash.  Do  you  think  they  will  not  smell  us  out? 
I  fear 
My  constitution  will  not  hold. 

[Trav.and  Dash  conceal  themselves. 
[Soldiers  toithiii.'}  Down  with  the  laws  and  cim/(W 
rolulonim  ; 
Fico  for  Writs  and  mouse-traps  ! 

Eater  Conquest,  Sqanderbao,  Fulbank,  Captain, 
Soldiers,  and  Marshal. 

Mar.  Make  a  guard,  soldiers. 

Ful.  I  am  come,  sir,  to  see  fashions. 

Con.  You  find  us  drudging,  sir,  in  your  affairs. — 
Captain,  I  leave  him  to  your  entertainment, — 
That  face  deserves  a  reverence. 

Hon.  'Tis  the  colonel, 
But  he  looks  more  composed,  and  carries  state. 

Con.  Madam.  [^Takes  her  aside. 

Ful.  And  how  go  things,  my  military  friends, 
My  gallant  men  of  action?     You  are  now 
In  sprightly  postures,  and  become  yourselves  : 
What  pily  'tis  men  of  your  noble  soul 
Should  want  employment ! 

Squan.  We  must  all  acknowledge 
Your  care  of  us. 

F\il.  I  honour'd  your  profession, 
Since  I  first  handled  arms. 

Squan.  What  service,  with  your  favour,  have 
you  seen? 

Fal.  Hot  service ;  I  was  knock'd  down  thrice, 
and  lost 
My  beard  at  taking  of  a  fort  in  Finsbury  ; 
And  when  I  had  my  martial  trinkets  ou, 
I  thought  myself  as  brave  a  Macedonian 
As  the  best  on  them.    But  where's  the  lady  Mam- 
mon ? 
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Con.  [to  Hon.'] — Surprised !  and  ever  since  a 
prisoner  ? 
He  is  not  worth  my  passion ;  this  room 
Has  in  your  presence  a  protection, 
I  take  your  word,  you  will  not  quit  the  place 
Without  your  servant's  knowledge,  madam ;  but 
If  the  sly  enemy  of  your  honour  think, 
By  obscuring  his  bs^e  head,  to  fly  our  justice. 
When  you  are  safe,  Fll  fire  the  house  upon  him. 

D(uh.  [ioithinA  Here, here  we  are !  fire!  fire! 

Trav.  [mtfiin.]  Be  silent,  villain  ! 

Dash,  [mthin.']  Yes,  and  be  burnt  alive ! 
I  cannot  find  the  door. 

Con.  From  whence  that  voice  ? 

Dash,  \foithm.']  Tis  here,  'tis  here !  I  hate  burn- 
ing, as 
I  do  the  devil,  and  a  dry  proverb. — Help  I 

Squan.  The  lawyer's  here. 

Trav.  [ioithin.']   Gentlemen,  use  no  violence; 
I'll  come  forth. 
And  meet  your  fury. 

[  TVav.  and  Dash  come  from  the  closet. 

Capt.  What  are  you,  sirrah? 

Dash.  A  poor  court-hand  practiser. 

Capt.  The  choice  is  given,  whether  thou  wilt  be 
hang'd 
At  the  next  tree,  or  have  [thy]  ears  cut  off? 

Dash.  My  ears,  my  ears,  by  any  means,  gentle- 
men; 
Hanging  will  make  a  villainous  long  Dash. 
Once  croppM,  and  twice  a  traitor, sweet  gentlemen, 
Delicate  commanders ! 

Trav.  Time  has  brought 
Your  turn  about.    By  your  respects  to  honour, 
I  see  your  soul  is  noble ;  thougn  I  cannot 
Die  at  my  own  choice,  I  can  make  a  will^ 
And  dispose  some  legacies,  rich  jewels,  sir, 
Plate^  gold^  and  silver;  [Shews  jewels^  ^c. 
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FuL  All  this  I  lay  claim  to  ; 
They  were  the  lady  Mammon's  ;  in  whose  right 
I  challenge  all ;  I  take  those  to  my  custody. 

Con.  How?  how?    ]MarslmI,t«ke  him  to  your's.  I 

Ftil.  Me  to  the  marshal?  that  were  pretty  ;  mef  1 

Mar.  Come.  sir.  ] 

/it/.  How !  I  beseech  one  word ;  have  you  forgot  | 
me,  sir? 

Con.  Your  name  is  Fulbank. 

Ful.  Plain  Fulbank  ?     It  was  I 
Did  in  those  days  bring  in  the  good  advance. 

Con.  You  did  ; — your  duty,  marshal. 

Ful.  I  have  done,  sir. 

Con.  So  have  not  I : — secure  his  person  too ; 
[Exeunt  some  o/lhe  Soldiers,  tcitk  Ful.  Tra9. 
and  Dash. 
Safe,  as  your  life  will  answer  it. — 

Enter  Alwobth  disguised,  tcitk  a  letter. 

Letters?  whence?  ha? — from  Alamode? — [Jieada. 
[Alicorth  discovers  himself  to  Honoria; 
Squanderbag  observes  them. 
He  writes  where  a  party  of  horse  may  handsomely 
Secure  the  lady  Mammon  ;  give  him  a  reward. — 
Make  it  your  province,  captain  ;  you  will  find 
Directions  in  that  paper. 

Squan.  [tchispers.^  Sir,  I  have  observ'd 
That  gentleman  with  the  black  patch  uncase 
His  eye  once  to  my  lady  ;  there's  some  mystery ; 
I  do  uot  like  it. 

Con.  Some  spy:  when  I  walk  off, 
Command  him  to  the  gnard  till  further  order. — 
Madam,  I  call  it  my  first  happiness. 
That  I  am  in  a  capacity  to  serve  you. 
And  you  shall  order  your  own  justice, 

Hon.  What  will  they  do  with  that  young  gen-' 
tleman  t 
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Can.  She  minds  not  me. 
Hon*  Your  pardon. 
Can.  Give  me  favour  to  attend  ;ou^ 
With  whom  my  soul  desires  to  be  renew'd. 
Your  faithful  honourer.— March  on ! 

[^Exeunt  all  but  Alto.  Squan.  and  Capt. 
Alw.  I  obey  you. 

Squan.  You  will  know  the  cause  hereafter,  and 
us  better, 
When  both  your  eyes  are  open.  [PulU  off  the  patch. 
Capt.  Thou  hast  cur'd  him.    Do  you  know  us, 

sir? 
Alw.  I  know  you  all. 
Squan.  What  are  we  ? 

Alw.  You're  all  close  fires,  in  want  of  air  kept 
tame; 
But  know  no  bounds,  let  loose  into  a  flame. 

Squan.  We'll  teach  you  better  morals^  sir. — 
Come  on.  [Exeunt. 


ACTV.    SCENE  I. 

Metropolis. — A  Ouard  Room. 

Enter  Squanderbag  and  Captain. 

Capt.  His  thoughts  are  all  now  taken  up  with 
courtship 
To  Honoria. 

Squan.  You  may  see,  captain, 
A  handsome  piece  of  flesh  and  blood  may  do  much^ 
When  there's  no  other  enemy  i'  the  field. 
Capt.  What  will  be  done  with  the  gentleman 
was  carried 
To  the  guard  ? 
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Sqitan.  The  stranger  with  a  black  eye? 
He's  fast  enough,  and  will  have  opportunity 
Of  place  and  time,  to  cool  his  hot  devotions, 
If  our  commaQder-in-chief  march  on  thus. 

Enter  Serjeant  and  Soldiers,  tvith  bottles.    Squan- 
derbag  and  Captain  retire  behind. 
Ser.  Are  not  these  pretty  hand-grenados,  gen- 
tlemen ? 

1  Sold.  Fire  to  the  fuze,  and  toss  some  health 

about. 

2  Sold.    Come  away;   to  my  colonel,    honest 

Squanderbag !  \^Dri»/ts. 

Sgnan.   Ila!    these  are  my  Scythians. —  Mark 
those  fellows,  captain  ;  i 

Cut  them  in  pieces,  like  so  many  adders 
They'll  join  again,  i'  the  compass  of  an  acre  ; 
Their  limbs  will  creep  together,  and  march  on 
To  the  next  rendezvous  without  a  halt. 

2  Ser.  This  is  Spanish.  {_Dritik». 

Ser.  Draw  home  your  arrow  to  the  head,  my 
centaur. 

1  Sold.  Mine  is  French  wine. 
:j  Sold.  You  must  take  your  chance  ; 

The  yeoman  of  the  wine-cellar  did  not 
Provide  them  for  our  palate. 

2  Sold.  Supernaculum! 
See,  there  lies  Spain  already  ;  now  would  I  fight —  \ 

Ser.  Drink,  thou  mean'st 

2  Sold.  With  any  king  in  Europe  — 

Do  not  spill  your  ammunition  ;  ah,  Serjeant, 

This  was  excellent  drink. 

1  Sold.  Who  wants  my  colonel? 

2  Sold.  I  want  it,  tope ;  give  me't. 
Ser.  He'll  Iiave'l  again, 
2  Sold.    The    t'  other  charge,   and    then    we*ll.| 

over-run  CbristcDdom. 
Sa,  sa! 
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[SerJ]  When  yoa  have  done  with  Christendom^ 
what  shall 
Become  o'  the  heathen  princes  ? 

2  Sold.  We'll  put  the  heathen  princes  in  a  bag. 

Ser.  A  bottle  thou  meanest^  He's  all  for  drink. 

2  Sold.  And  after^  roast  the  great  Turk,  with  his 
bashaws,  like  a  puddings  in  his  belly. 

Ser.  Thou,  boy ! 

1  Sold.  There  he  is  for  eating. 

Ser.  Dost  know  what  thou  hast  said  now  f  But 
What  shall  be  done  with  the  Jews  ? 

2  Sold.  They  are  included^ 

And  go  upon  the  score  of  modern  Christians ; 
There  shall  not  a  nation  'scape  us. 

Squan.  These  are  the  men. 
The  tools,  that  cut  our  triumph  out  o*  the  quarry. 

Capt.  They  will  deserve  their  pay.  . 

Squan.   On,  pay  is  necessary,  use  it  now  and 
then, 
Like  physic,  it  keeps  the  soldier  in  health 
And  expectation  ;  they  must  fight  for  honour 
Sometimes. 

1  Sold.  Tobacco,  hey ! 

Ser.  Here,  boys,  a  magazine,  with  pipes  at- 
tending. 
White  as  my  lady's  tooth,  and  shining  more 
Than  forehead  of  DuUdnea  del  Tohoso. 

4  Sold.  A  soldier's  a  brave  life. 

3  Sold.  'Tis  cheap ;  all  these  things  come  to  us 

by  nature. 

[Squanderhag  and  Captain  come  forward. 
Ser.  Our  colonel ! 

Squan.  I'll  cashier  him  that  rises;   keep  your 
postures ; 
We  are  all  soldiers^  and  can  sit  and  drink  with 

you. 

To  your  arms,  gentlemen,  again.  Ha!  this  is  wine. 
Ser.  We  have  the  modest  gift  of  drinking,  sir^ 
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Without  inquiry  of  the  grape  or  victage, 
Or  from  what  merchant. 

Squan.  Is  not  this  better  than  a  tedious 'preo- 1 
ticeship,  ' 

Bound  by  indentures  to  a  shop  and  drudgery. 
Watching  the  rats  and  customers  by  owl-light? 
Tied  to  perpetual  language  of,  What  lack  ye  f 
Which  you  pronounce,  as  ye  had  been  taught,  like 

starlings. 
If  any  gudgeon  bite,  to  damn  your  souls 
For  less  than  sixpence  in  the  pound?  Oh,  base  ! 
Your  glittering  shoes,  long  graces,  and  short  meals, 
Kxpecting  but  the  comfortable  hour 
Of  eight  o'clock,  and  the  hot  pippin-pies, 
To  make  your  mouth  up  ?  all  the  day  not  suffered 
To  air  yourselves,  unless  your  minikin  mistress 
Command  you  to  attend  her  to  a  christ'ning. 
To  bring  home  plums,  for  which  [she]  may  relieve 
Your  teeth,  that  water,  with  her  next  suppository?  > 
You  have  some  festivals,  I  confess,  but  when  | 

They  happen,  you  run  \ViId  to  the  next  village,       I 
Conspire  a  knot,  and  club  your  groats  a-piece  ■ 

For  cream  and  prunes,  not  daring  to  be  drunk  ; 
Nothing  of  honour  done.'  Now  you  are  gentlemen. 
And  in  a  capacity  to  be  all  commanders,  . 

If  you  dare  %ht.  J 

2  Sold.  Fight !  yon  know  we  dare,  sir,  ~M 

And  with  the  devil.  * 

Squan,  Id  hope  you  will  not  give  him  quarter, 
There's  money ;  do  uot  purchase  earth,  nor  heaven 

with  it.  I 

1  must  away ;  remember  the  two  things.  J 

'  Shiriey  has  few  equals  in  these  lively  and  graphic  descrip-  1 
tiona.  He  has  here  put  together,  with  some  pleasant  exagger- 
ations, it  must  be  allowed,  the  chief  uccupatioDs,  paiDs,  and 
pleasures  of  the  young  citizens  of  those  days,  and  comprised,  in 
a  few  lines,  what  might  elsewhere  be  sought  through  mvaj 
Tolumei. 
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1  Sold.  The  two  D's. 

Squan.  Drink,  and  your  Duty.  So ! 
Now,  as  you  were. 

2  Sold.  Noble  colonel,  {Exeunt  Squan.  and  Capt 
Let  me  kiss  thy  band ;  I  am  tbine,  body  and  8ouL 

8  Sold.  But  will  you  figbt  witb  tbe  devil  ¥ 

2  Sold.  Wby  not  ? 

3  Sold.  So  will  not  I. 

2  Sold.  Will  not  you  figbt  witb  tbe  devil, 
And  one  of  our  regiment  ? 
8  Sold.  Not  I. 

1  Sold.  Perbaps  tbe  devil  is  bis  friend. 
8  Sold.  And  yet  in  a  good  cause^— - 

2  Sold.  He  will  not  figbt  witb  you  tben  ;  base>  I 

say, 
To  take  advantage  of  tbe  cause,  or  person : 
Figbt  upon  any  cause  witb  any  person. 
Hark  you,  serjeant,  you  do  know  our  duties 
Better  tban  we  ourselves ;  wbat  do  we  figbt  for? 
Silence !  tbe  first  word  of  command ;  let  us 
Be  serious — wbat,  wbat  do  we  fi^bt  for  ? 

Ser.  For  pay,  for  pay,  my  bull  [y] -rooks. 

2  Sold.  La  ye  now  ! 
Can  any  cbristian  officer  say  more  ? 

Ser.  Hang  tbese  intergatories. 
And  give  us  t'  otber  cbarge  to  tbe  man  i'  tbe  moon. 

2ik>ld.  All!  all  give  fire  togetber.  {Theyalldrink. 
Ob,  for  a  noise  of  trumpets !  [Drums  wiHiin. 

1  Sold.  Here  are  drums ! 

Ser.  Tbe  general  is  coming  tbis  way.    To  your 
arms ! 
Scud,  ye  metropolites  1  {They  run  out. 

Enter  Conquest,  Squanderbag,  Captain,  and 

Alamqde. 

Ala.  Sir,  I  congratulate 
Your  bonourable  employment. 

Con.  And  I  your  noble  presence  bere. 
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Ala.  I  could  not  with  my  rhetoric  iiiTite 
My  lady  hither? 

Con.  1  sent  you  a  party — 

Ala.  Yes,  sir, 
Your  men  of  rank  and  file  do  carry  still 
The  strong  persuasions  ;  they  prevail'd  with  her. 
1  left  her  to  the  guard.  [Sliout  tcithin. 

Con.  The  reason  of  that  clamour'? 

Capt.  The  soldiers,  sir,  express  their  joy  thus 
loud, 
That  lady  Mammon  is  brought  in,  the  guard 
Hardly  secure  her  person. 

Cou.  Give  her  fair  access  ; 
On  pain  of  death,  be  none  uncivil  to  her; 
This  service  will  deserve  a  memory, 
And  public  thanks;  all  our  design  did  reach 
But  to  gain  her. 

Ala.  The  work  will  be  to  keep  her  ; 
The  gipsy  has  more  windings  than  a  serpent. 
The  moon  is  not  more  changing. 

Enter  lady  Mammon,  Phantasm,  and  Guard. 


Con.  Is  this  she? 

JVtan.  Madam,  I'll  take  my  leave. 

Mam.  Forsake  me  in  this 
Condition  ? 

Phan.  If  I  could  expect  a  worse 
Would  fall  upon  you,  madam,  I'd  not  part  yet. 

Mam.  How  ? 

Phan.  For  I  can  tell  you  what  will  follow  in- 
stantly, 
And  it  does  please  my  wickedness  extremely ; 
The  next  pay-day  you  will  he  torn  in  pieces, 
Oh,  'twill  be  excellent  sport;  ha,  ha,  ha  ! 

Mam.  And  canst  thou  laugh,  villain? — Secure_ 
him,  soldiers. 
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Phan.  They  will  have  work  enough  about  your 
ladyship. 
I  am  going  as  nimbly  as  a  spirit,  madam, 
And,  to  your  greater  comfort,  know  I  am  one. 

Mam.  The  devil  thou  art. 

Phan.  Call'd  by  another  name 
Your  evil  genius,  to  assure  you  that 
You  have  been  all  this  while  cozen'd,  my  dear 

mistress, 
And  that  these  colours  are  fantastic ;  see, 
1  vanish  into  air.  [Vanishes. 

Ouard.  Presto  !  Was  this  your  devil,  madam  9 

Mam.  Oh,  my  misfortune! 

Con.   Madam,  your  person  is  most  welcome 
hither. 

Mam»  I  fear  your  soldiers^  sir; 

Con.  You  may  be  confident 
Of  safety  from  them,  madam,  that  fight  for  you ; 
We  are  your  guard. — ^All  wait  upon  my  lady, 
And  let  your  applications  be  witn  reverence  ; 
And  see  her  entertainment's  high,  and  such 
As  may  become  my  honour,  and  her  person. — 

[Exit  Ouard  with  Mam. 
What  is  there  left  addition  to  my  happiness  ? 
Mammon  and  Honoria  both  within  my  power ! 
Ambition,  write  non  ultra:   fix,  fix  here. 
The  two  great  darlings  of  mankind  are  mine. 
Both  excellent,  and  yet  but  one  divine. 
Wealth  is  the  nerves  of  war  and  wit,  without  which 
We  are  dull,  and  useless  engines.  Mammon  leads 
To  conquest,  and  rewards  our  blood  and  watches ; 
But  Honour  is  the  lustre  of  all  triumph, 
The  glories  that  we  wear  are  dim  without  her : 
Till  she  come  in,  the  lamp,  our  glorious  flame. 
We    grope  our  way  i'  the  dark,  and  walk  on 

crutches. 
Riches  may  shine,  and,  star-like,  ^race  the  night. 
But  Honour  is  the  radiant  soul  of  ught.        [Exit. 
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SCENE  II. 

A  Prison. 

Enter  Alworth. 

Alw.  I  almost  could  be  angry  with  my  fate. 
And  call  that  care  of  my  physician 
Unkind,  that  did  remove  my  first  distempers; 
I  should  have  dropp'd  into  the  shades,  and  lost 
Her  memory,  that  Hatters  me  to  ruin. 
What's  all  this  murmur?  are  these  thoughts  xay 

own  ?  J 

Or  is  there  some  black  spirit  crept  into  ■ 

My  melancholy  blood,  that  would  corrupt  V 

That  spring,  by  which  my  innocence  should  live? 
Hence,  I  command  thee  hence,  thou  dire  enchant- 
ment, 
And  let  the  virtues  of  Honoria 
Resume  their  throne  within  my  soul,  and  strike 
Religious  tremblings  thorough  every  thought, 
Lest  I  repine  at  providence!    She  is  here. 

Enter  Honoria  and  Marshal. 

Mar.  This  warrant  must  admit  you. 

Hon.  There's  for  your  office,  you  may  withdraw 
yourself. 

Mar.  Your  servant.  \Exit, 

Hon.  Oh,  my  Alworth! 

Alto.  This  humility 
Transcends  my  hope  and  merit ;  I  am  now 
No  more  a  prisoner,  since  my  better  part 
(Enlarg'd  by  this  your  charitable  visit,) 
Hath  freedom  to  behold  my  greatest  happiness. 
Yourself. 

Hon.  I  am  so  full  of  joy 
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To  see  thee  alive,  I  cannot  ask  thee  how 
Thou  wert  preserv'd. 

Alto.  Heaven  was  not  willing  I 
Should  die,  till  I  had  given  you  better  proof 
How  much  I  would  deserve  your  smile  upon  me. 

Re-enter  behind  Marshal  tcith  Conquest. 

Mar.  Here  you  may,  undiscovered,  sir,  observe 

them. 
Can.  You  may  be  gone,  and  wait  at  some  fit 

distance.  {^Exit  3^r. 

Alw.  My  cure  was  hasten'd  by  your  thougnts 

upon  me, 
And  my  desires  had  wings  to  reach  your  person, 
fFor  1  was  soon  acquainted  how  you  were 
Convey'd,)  and  next  my  thoughts  to  kiss  your 

hands ; 
I  brought  my  resolutions  of  revenge 
Upon  that  traitor's  head,  that  ravish'd  you 
So  rudely  from  my  eyes. 

Han.  rrithee  no  more  ; 
But  let  our  hearts  renew,  and  seal  a  contract. 
In  spite  of  present  storms ;  and  I  am  not 
Without  some  hopes  to  change  thy  sad  condition. 
For  he,  to  whose  commands  thou  owest  this  misery, 
Is  pleas'd  to  say  he  loves  me,  and  I  can 
Employ  his  kindness  to  no  better  use 
Than  thy  enlargement ;  if  this  prove  unfortunate^ 
It  shall  at  least  diminish  thy  affliction. 
That  I  can  bear  a  part,  and  suffer  with  thee. 

Alfv.  Better  I  sink  by  many  deaths,  than  you 
Engage  yourself  to  any  unkind  fate 
For  me ;  I  have  crept  newly  from  my  dust. 
And  can  alone  walk  cheerfully  to  silence 
And  the  dark  grave.    But  do  you  believe,  madam. 
This  man  lool^  on  you  with  a  noble  flame? 
He  8  now  a  great  man. 
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Hon.  His  affection 
Has  all  the  shews  of  honour,  and  such  high 
Civilities  flow  from  him. 

Alto.  Pause  a  little, 
And  give  me  leave  to  tell  you,  as  these  sced« 
Of  war  grow  up,  I  cannot  think  a  person, 
(Though  many  may  be  honourable,)  can 
Better  deserve — 

Hon.  What? 

Alw.  To  be  made  lord  of  this 
Fair  empire. 

Hon.   Did  this  language  come  from  Alworth, 
That  said  lie  lov'd  me? 

Alw.  Yes,  with  noblest  fervour; 
My  love  commaods  it,  madam,  and  I  can, 
lu  my  true  service  to  Honoria, 
Advise  her  to  call  home  her  noble  beams, 
That  shiae  to  the  discredit  of  her  light 
On  me,  that  would,  upon  a  worthier  object, 
Draw  lip  more  admiration  to  her  brightness. 
And,  at  the  same  time,  by  their  influence  shew 
The  beauties  of  her  better  choice. 

Hon.  This  language 
I  understand  not  yet.     Can  Alworth,  then. 
Find  io  his  heart  any  consent  to  give  up 
His  interest  in  Honoria  to  another'! 

Alw.  Yes,  when  Honoria  is  concern'd  to  meet 
A  greater  happiness  than  Alworth,  I 
Can  make  myself  an  exile,  which  is  but 
The  justice  of  my  love  to  her  great  merit. 
I  am  a  trifle,  madam,  a  thing  meant 
Beneath  your  smile,  a  very  walking  shadow  ; 
And  time  will  come,  when  you  have  shew'd  mA 
all  \ 

The  bounties  of  your  grace,  nay,  seal'd  them  mine. 
By  the  most  holy  character  of  marriage, 
Yet  theo  I  must  forsake  you,  when  my  nerves 
Shrink  up,  when  the  weak  Qowings  ol  my  blood 
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CSooI  in  their  channel,  and  tame  Nature  leaves  me 
A  spoil  to  death — 

lion.  Why  do  you  talk  of  deaths 
Sofarofff 

Alw.  Though  we  do  not  hear  him  tread, 
Tet  every  minute  he  approaches,  madam  ; 
And  ^ve  me  leave  to  tell  you,  without  flattering 
Myself,  I  am  in  danger :  first,  a  prisoner, 
A  spy  they  may  pretend,  but  this  will  vanish. 
It  is  the  title  of  your  servant,  madam. 
Is  both  my  honour  and  my  crime,  nor  can  I 
Wave  my  relation  to  your  favours  :  this 
Known  to  the  man,  under  whose  power  we  stand. 
His  angry  breath  may  doom  me  to  the  scaffold. 
And  I  must  then  resign ;  nor  will  the  act 
Be  mine,  but  a  constraint,  and  I  then  lose 
The  glory  that  may  now  be  mine,  to  engage 
Him  in  your  smiles,  you  in  his  love. 

Hon.  When  will  this  dream  be  over  ? 

Alw.  As  for  me. 
It  shall  be  enough  at  distance  to  look  on  you. 
With  thoughts  as  innocent  as  your  own  ;  and  if. 
For  the  convenience  of  both  our  persons, 
One  earth  must  not  contain  us,  do  not  think 
That  I  can  wander,  where  I  shall  forget 
To  tell  the  stranger  world  your  story,  madam : 
And  when  I  have  made  all  mankind,  where  I  come. 
Bow  to  your  name,  and  taught  them  to  repeat  it 
In  all  their  dangers  and  their  frights,  to  cure  them, 
I  will  seek  out  some  air  that  is  infectious, 
Where  no  birds  dare  inhabit,  or  man  build 
A  cottage  to  repose  his  wearied  head. 
And  there  I  prophesy,  by  the  virtuous  charm 
Of  your  blest  name,  to  purge  it,  and  as  soon 
As  the  great  miracle  is  spread,  to  invite 
The  best  of  every  nation  to  live  there, 
And  own  you  tutelar  angel. 

Hon.  Fie!  no  more. 

VOL.  VI.  G 
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Alworth  now  dreams  indeed  ;  but  he  more  vainly 
Persuades  rae  to  forget  ray  vows  to  him. 
Is  this  a  fear  to  die,  or  something  like  it  ? 
For  I  would  give  it  fain  some  other  name. 

Attv.  A  fear  to  die?  that  arrow  strikes  too  deep, 
If  you  but  think  so,  and  wounds  more  than  all 
The  horror  my  destruction  can  appear  in. 
If  I  can  entertain  the  thoughts  of  life 
Without  you,  how  much  easier  must  it  be 
To  die  for  your  concernmeiit !     I  have  not  liv'd 
After  the  rate  to  fear  another  world. 
We  come  from  nothing  into  life,  a  time 
We  measure  with  a  short  breath,  and  that  often 
Made  tedious  too,  with  our  own  cares  that  hll  it, 
Which,  like  so  many  atoms  in  a  sun-beam. 
But  crowd  and  jostle  one  another.     Alt,  h 

From  the  adored  purple  to  the  hair-cloth,  ■ 

Must  centre  in  a  shade,  and  they  that  have  ^M 

Their  virtues  to  wait  on  tbem,  bravely  mock 
The  rugged  storms,  that  so  much  fright  them  here. 
When  their  soul's  launch'd  by  death  into  a  sea 
That's  ever  calm. 

Hon.  This  deserves  my  attention, 
And  you,  in  this  small  lecture,  Alworth,  have 
Made  me  in  love  with  death,  who,  for  thy  sake,* 
Can,  with  my  innocence  about  me,  take 
More  satisfaction  to  bleed  away 
My  life,  than  keep  it,  with  the  smallest  stain 
Upon  my  honour.     This,  I  speak,  not  to 
Court  up  your  drooping  thoughts  to  me  ;  if  I 
Be  fall'n,  or  have  lost  my  first  esteem — 

Alw.  Oh,  pardon;    t' other  syllable  of  this 
Destroys  me. — 

What  is  there  can  but  make  rae  worthy  of 
Your  faith?     I  am  all,  ever  thine! — The  colonel. 
Con.  [conies  forward.]  —  Expect  a    cloud  to 
darken  all  your  triumphs.  \_E 
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Han.  His  threats  move  me  as  little  as  his  love ; 
Y^f,  for  thy  sake,  I  can  be  Bad. 

Alfo.  And  I 
Bat  only  mourn  for  you.— ^ 

Re-enter  Conquest  with  a  pistol,  and  TrAvsrsb. 

He  is  return'dy 

And  with  him  the  first  poisoner  of  our  peace. 

What  horror  next  ? 

Can.  Your  happiness  is  now 
Within  your  reach  ;  kill  but  that  fellow,  and 
Possess  her  by  my  gift ;  the  act  once  done 
By  my  conimand,  secures  thee. 

[^Otves  Trav,  the  pistol. 

Han.  He  shall  make 
Hispassage  to  thee  through  my  heart. 

Trav.  I  thank  you 
For  your  great  promise  and  employment,  sir, 
But  take  your  tool  again. 

Can.  Did  you  not  love  her  % 

Trav.  Yes,  infinitely,  but  scorn  your  hangman's 
office: 
I  have  done  too  much  already ;  but  if,  madam. 
The  memory  of  my  base  surprise  have  not 
Weigh'd  me  down  past  all  fathom  of  your  mercy, 
I  can  ask  you  forgiveness  in  my  heart, 
And  suffer  all  his  tyranny,  to  expiate 
My  black  offence  to  you,  and  to  that  gentleman. 

Can.  Are  you  so  resolute? 

Trav.  Were  I  assured 
There  were  no  punishment  to  attend  this  murder 
Here,  nor  hereafter ;  could  she  pardon  this 
Bloody  assassination,  and  Al worth 
Forgive  me^  when  his  soul  is  gliding  through 
The  purple  stream,  and  mounting  up  to  fill 
Some  happy  star ;  would  she  herself  consent 
To  be  the  great  reward  of  the  black  deed, 
I  should  abhor  the  parricide. 

G2 
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Con.  Is'tso?    expect  my  next  return.        {Ecit. 

Alio.  Sir,  you  have  shewn  a  penitence  would 
strike 
A  marble  through,  and  this  return  to  piety 
Hath  chang'd  our  anger  into  admiration. 

Hon.  Sir,  we  have  now  no  thoughts  but  what 
are  til  I'd 
With  a  desire  you  call  us  to  your  friendship  ; 
Live  happy,  and  adorn,  by  your  example 
Of  justice,  the  most  honoured  robe  you  wear, 


nab 
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Re-enter  Conquest,  with   Alamode,   Fulb, 
Squanderbag,  and  lady  Mamhon. 


!80n^^ 

me 
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Con.  Nay,  you   shall   witness  all   my  resoni 
tion. — 
Your  hand,  dear  madam. — Alworth,  talte  from  me 
Thy  own  Honoria,  it  were  impious 
To  keep  you  a  minute  longer  in  your  fears ; 
Your  loves  deserve  my  admiration,  not 
My  anger,  and  [  cheerfully  resign 
All  my  ambitions  ;  live  you  happy  both. 
As  I  am  in  this  conquest  of  myself: 
I  lov'd  Honoria  well,  but  justice  better, — 
But,  madam,  though  you  must  be  Alworth's  bride, 
Yet  give  me  leave  to  call  you  mistress  ;   I 
Can  be  your  servant  still,  and,  by  your  influeooi 
Upon  me,  steer  my  actions,  and  keep 
My  passions  in  as  much  obedience 
As  any  soldier  I  command  : — and,  Alworth, 
Be  you  so  just  to  tell  the  world,  that  takes 
Delight  to  snarl,  and  catch  at  every  error 
In  our  profession,  I  am  no  enemy 
To  arts,  but  can  take  pleasure  to  reward 
Learning,  with  all  due  honour ;  be  yourself 
The  example. 

Aim.  You  are  perfect 
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In  all  that's  noble,  and  it  were  a  sin 
Not  to  proclaim  it. 

Trav.  Sir,  this  act  will  crown 
Yonr  name  for  ever. 

Can.  Make  your  peace  with  Honoria. 

Han.  'Tis  done,  and  we  owe  all  we  can  call 
happy 
To  your  justice,  sir. 

Can.  [to  Mamman.']  Madam,  you  look  upon  us 
through  some  cloud ; 
None  should  be  worn  this  day,  and  here  are  some 
Did  wear  the  title  of  your  servant. — Fulbank. 

Fill.  Oh,  you  are  truly  noble ;  I  ever  honoured 
My  lady. 

Can.  Traverse,  Alamode. 

Squan.   Please  you  to  name  roe  in  the  list;  I 
can 
Be  as  much  a  servant  to  this  lady  as 
The  best  of  these. 

Can.  Stand  forth,  and  plead  your  merits. 

Mam.  1  excuse  them. 
Tour  pardon,  sir  ;  I  think  the  best  in  all 
The  file  unworthy  of  me. 

Can.  Plain  truth,  gentlemen. 

Mam.  I  could  give  reasons,  but  I  have  no  hu- 
mour 
To  spoil  some  reputations  in  public. 

Ala.  I  told  you  what  a  gipsy  'twas. 

Mam.  Some  may 
Traduce  my  fame,  and  charge  me  with  a  levity 
And  frequent  change ;  but  I  have  been  less  constant, 
Bedeiuse  1  found  no  man  had  wit  enough 
To  manage  me,  or  worth  enough  to  invite 
The  stay  of  my  affections.     I  acknowledge 
The  citizen  doth  promise  fair,  but  breaks ; 
Lawyers  are  cunning,  but  I  love  not  snares ; 
The  courtier  has  no  care  of  his  own  body ; 
The  countryman  had  no  wit  but  in  his  acres ; 
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And  for  you,  air,  jour  name  is  Squanderbag, 
What  would  you  do  with  Mammon  cannot  keep 

her? 
Beside,  these  men  had  the  bad  luck  to  court  me 
When  I  was  swayed  by  an  evil  genius, 
Which  now  has  left  me.     I  see  already 
A  nobler  path,  and  till  I  find  a  man 
Knows  how  to  love,  and  govern  me  with  temper- 
ance, 
I  lay  myself  an  humble  servant  at 
Honoria's  feet. — Your  pardon  to  my  past 
Neglects,  will  make  mc  cheerful  to  attend  you. 

Con.  Nay,  since  you're  come  to  be  my  fellow- 
servant, 
If  you  please,  madam,  we  may  approach  nearer. 
What  think  you  of  me?  shall  I  present  myself 
A  servant  to  your  favour  ? 

Mam,  Sir,  you  are  pleasant. 

Con,  I  shall  be  so,  if  you  accept  my  service  ; 
Though  I  am  a  soldier,  I  can  love,  and  do 
All  duties  may  become  your  worth  and  honour. 

Mam.  I  blush  to  say  how  much  1  am  unworthy 
But  I  shall  meet  you  honourably. 

Con.  A  match,  seal  it.  [^^^  salute. 

Ful.   He  has  done't  compendiously. — But. 
you  know — 

Con.  Yes,  I  know  very  well  what  you  would  saVj 
But  this  fair  lady's  mine,  and  I'll  deserve  her: 
Wealth  has  already  made  you  mad  ;  we  have  been 
Out  of  the  sun  a  great  white :  I  invite 
You  all  my  guests  to  dayj  and  lady  Mammon's  j 
Do  me  that  honour, 

Ful.  There  is  no  remedy. 


r- 
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Enter  Masun,  stnpt. 


Ala.  'Tis  well  you  'scap'd  with  loss  ofMamraoD. 
Con.  What  anli-roasquer's  this? 


I 
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Mam.  Tis  master  Maslin. 

Capt  This  fellow  would  not  bend^  and  so  they 
broke  him. 

Mas.  You  look  like  the  commander  in  chief 
Of  this  militia. 

Can.  What  then? 

Mas.  I  have  a  suit  to  you. 

Can.  A  suit!  methinks you're  naked. 

Mas.  1  know  not ;  but  on  my  knees  I  beg  their 
pardon 
That  made  me  so ;  they  plunder'd  me  so  quaintly^ 
They  are  the  nimblest  nacus  pacus^s 
That  e'er  threw  dice  for  hemp. 

Con.  I  am  glad  they  fitted  you. 

Mas.  No,  sir,  it  was  the  tailor  fitted  me. 

Con.  So !  and  they  unfitted  you. 

Mas.  But  with  what  art,  how  most  compendi- 
ously 
Thev  made  me  an  Adamite,  sir— 

Con.  Let's  hear  your  wonder. 

Mas.  One  ill-look'd  fellow  did  but  swear  an  oath, 
And  my  hat  flew  up  with  the  very  wind  of  it, 
And  fell  upon  a  head  that  stood  bare  for  it. 
Full  three  yards  off ; 
Another  did  but  scjuint  upon  my  legs, 
And  my  boots  vanish'd,  with  the  spurs  upon  them, 
Cloak,  doublet,  jerkin^  all  convenient  broad  cloth, 
Three  pile  of  wool,  went  from  me  at  one  motion  ! 
No  bars  nor  buttons  could  prevail  a  minute ; 
They  broke  into  my  body  with  that  nimble 
Burglary,  I  was  undone  ere  I  could  wink ; 
But  when  my  narrow  shirt  came  o'er  my  shoulders, 
I  thought 't  nad  been  my  skin ;  at  every  twitch 
I  Toar'd,  and  gave  myself  gone  for  a  rabbit, 
For  the  next  officer's  supper. 

Can.  In  good  time. 

Mas.  But  truth  appeared  when  I  was  stripp'd ; 
their  charity 
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Left  me  my  breecbee,  but  the  good  old  gold 
Could  not  have  leave  to  bear  tbem  company. 
That  was  defaulk'd  miraculously  by  a  myrmidon 
That  had  lost  both  his  hands. 
Ala.  Lost  both  his  hands  ! 
How  could  lie  lake  your  money? 

Aias.  With  bii!  slumps,  sir; 
He  routed  both  my  pockets  with  his  stumps; 
Oh,  the  knack  some  men  have  to  fetch  out  money 
~    Con.  He  is  pleasant ;  see  his  wardrobe  be 
stor'd . 
Jib*.  Shall  1  be  warm  again? — Oh,  madam  ;■ 
Squan.  Be  not  too  saucy  ;  she  is  now  exalted 
Above  your  sphere- 

FuL  Oh,  master  Maslin,  we  are  all  undone. 
Mas.  So  am  I ;  they  have  not  left  me  a  shirt. 
Con,  All  faults,  where  we  have  power,  this  day 

are  pardon'd. 
Ala.  Happiness  crown  your  loves !  J 

Con.  Now  to  the  priest,  I 

Whose  work  is  only  wanting  to  confirm  us. —        " 
Alworth,  lead  on  your  fairest  bride  ;  remember 
We  are  both  servants  to  Honoria. 

Alw.  To  shew  I  can  obey  youjsir ;  come,  madam. 

The  birth  of  heaven,  and  the  earth's  morning  star. 

Con,  Our  life  of  peace,  and  the  true  soul  of  war. 

[Exeunt. 
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CHABOT, 


ADMIRAL  OF  FRANCE, 


ACT  I.  SCENE  I. 

An  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 
Enter  Asall  and  Allbqre. 

AsaU.  Now  Philip  Cbabot,  admiral  of  France, 
The  ^eat,  and  only  famous  favourite 
To  Francis,  first  of  that  imperial  name. 
Hath  found  a  fresh  competitor  in  elory, 
(Duke  Montmorency,  constable  of  France,) 
Who  drinks  as  deep  as  he  of  the  stream  royal, 
And  may  in  little  time  convert  the  strength 
To  raise  his  spring,  and  blow  the  other's  fall. 

All.  The  world  would  wish  it  so,  that  will  not 
patiently 
Endure  the  due  rise  of  a  virtuous  man. 

AsalL  If  he  be  virtuous,  what  is  the  reason 
That  men  affect  him  not?     Why  is  he  lost 
To  the  general  opinion,  and  become 
Rather  their  hate,  than  love  ? 

All.  I  wonder  you 
Will  question  it ;  ask  a  ground  or  reason 
Of  men  bred  in  this  vile,  degenerate  age  ! 
The  most  men  are  not  good,  and  it  agrees  not 
With  impious  natures  to  allow  whaVs  honest ; 
'Tis  an  offence  enough  to  be  exalted 
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To  regal  favours.     Great  mea  are  not  safe 
In  their  own  vice,  where  good  men,  by  the  hand 
Of  kings,  are  planted  to  survey  their  workings. 
What  man  was  ever  fix'd  i'the  sphere  of  honour. 
And  precious  to  his  sovereign,  whose  actions, 
Nay,  very  soul,  was  not  expos'd  to  every 
Common  and  base  dissection?  and  not  only 
That  which  in  nature  hath  excuse,  and  in 
Themselves  is  privileg'd  by  name  of  frailty, 
But  even  virtues  are  made  crimes,  and  doom'd 
To  the  fate  of  treason. 

Asall.  A  bad  age  the  while. 
I  ask  your  pardon,  sir  ;  but  thinks  your  judgment, 
His  love  to  justice,  and  corruption's  hate. 
Are  true  and  hearty  ? 

All.  Judge  yourself  by  this 
One  argument,  his  hearty  truth  to  all ; 
For  in  tlie  heart  hath  anger  his  wisest  seat ; 
And  'gainst  unjust  suits  such  brave  anger  fires  him, 
That  when  they  seek  to  pass  his  place  and  power, 
Though  mov'd  and  urg'd  by  the  other  minion, 
Or  by  his  greatest  friends,,  and  even  the  king 
Lead  them  to  his  allowance  with  his  hand, 
First  given  in  bill,  assign'd,  even  then  his  spirit, 
(In  nature  calm  as  any  summer's  evening.) 
Puts  up  his  wliole  powers,  like  a  winter's  sea, 
His  blood  boiKs  over,  and  his  heart  even  cracks 
At  the  injustice,  and  he  tears  the  bill. 
And  would  do,  were  he  Ibr't  to  be  torn  in  pieces. 

Asall.  'Tis  brave,  I  swear. 

Alt.  Nay,  it  is  worthy  your  wonder, 
That  I  must  tell  you  further,  there's  no  needle 
In  a  sun-dial,  placed  upon  his  steel 
In  such  a  tender  posture,  that  doth  tremble, 
The  timely  dial  being  held  amiss. 
And  will  shake  ever  till  you  hold  it  right. 
More  tender  titan  himself  in  any  thing 
That  he  concludes  in  justice  for  the  state ; 
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For,  as  a  fever  held  him,  he  will  shake 
When  he  is  signing  any  thing  of  weight, 
Lest  human  frailty  should  misguide  his  justice. 
Asall.    You  have  declar'd  him  a  most  noble 

i'usticer. 
le  truly  weighs  and  feels^  sir,  what  a  charge 
The  subjects'  livings  are,  (being  even  their  lives 
Laid  on  the  hand  of  power,)  which  abus'd. 
Though  seen  blood  flow  not  from  the  justice  seat, 
'Tis  in  true  sense  as  grievous  and  horrid. 

Asall.  It  argues  nothing  less ;  but  since  your  lord 
Is  diversely  reported  for  his  parts, 
What's  your  true  censure  of  his  general  worth, 
Virtue^  and  judgment  ? 

All.  As  of  a  picture  wrought  to  optic  reason, 
That  to  all  passers  by  seems,  as  they  move. 
Now  woman,  now  a  monster^  now  a  devil. 
And,  till  you  stand,  and  in  a  right  line  view  it. 
You  cannot  well  judge  what  the  main  form  is  ; 
So  men,  that  view  him  but  in  vulgar  passes. 
Casting  but  lateral,  or  partial  glances 
At  what  he  is,  suppose  him  weak,  unjust. 
Bloody,  and  monstrous ;  but  stand  free  and  fast. 
And  judge  him  by  no  more  than  what  you  know 
Ingenuously,  and  by  the  right  laid  line 
Of  truth,  he  truly  will  all  styles  deserve 
Of  wise,  just,  good :  a  man^  both  soul  and  nerve. 

AsaU.  Sir,  f  must  join  in  just  belief  with  you ; 
But  what's  his  rival,  the  lord  high  constable  ? 

All.  As  just,  and  well  inclin'd,  when  he's  him- 
self, 
(Not  wrought  on  with  the  counsels  and  opinions 
Of  other  men,)  and  the  main  difference  is^ 
The  admiral  is  not  flexible,  nor  won 
To  move  one  scruple,  when  he  comprehends 
The  honest  track  and  justness  of  a  cause : 
The  constable  explores  not  so  sincerely 
The  course  he  runs,  but  takes  the  mind  of  others, 


J  name  judicial,)  for  what  his  own 
Juds:ment  and  knowledge  should  conclude. 

Jsall.  A  faulty 
In  my  apprehension  :  another's  knowledge,  . 

Applied  to  my  instruction,  cannot  equal  J 

My  own  soul's  knowledge,  how  to  inform  acts  ;       I 
The  sun's  rich  radiance,  shot  through  waves  most  J 

fair. 
Is  but  a  shadow  to  his  beams  i'  the  air ; 
His  beams,  that  in  the  air  we  so  admire, 
Is  but  a  darkness  to  bis  flame  in  tire ; 
In  fire  his  fervour  but  as  vapour  flies, 
To  what  his  own  pure  bosom  rarities  : 
And  the  Almighty  wisdom,  having  given 
Each  man  within  himself  an  apter  light 
To  guide  his  acts,  than  any  tight  without  him, 
(Creatiog  nothing  not  in  all  things  equal,) 
It  seems  a  fault  in  any  that  depend 
On  other's  knowledge,  and  exile  their  own. 

AH.  'Tis  nobly  argued  and  exemplified  ; 
But  now  I  hear  my  lord,  and  his  young  rival 
Are  to  be  reconcil'd,  and  then  one  light 
May  serve  to  guide  them  both. 

A$aU.  I  wish  it  may  ;  the  king  being  made  first 
mover 
To  form  their  reconcilement,  and  inflame  it 
With  all  the  sweetness  of  his  praise  and  honour. 

All.  See,  'tis  dispatch'd,  I  hope  ;  the  king  dotb 
grace  it.  J 

Loud  Music. — Enter  Ushers,  Secretary,  Treasurer^ 
Chancellor,  Cuabot  and  Montmorency,  hand 
in  hand,  the  Kiug /ollowing,  Attendants,  i^x. 

King.    This  doth  express  the  noblest  fruit  of 

peace. 
Chan.  Which,  when  the  great  begin,  the  hii 

end 
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In  joyful  imitation,  a]l  combining 
A  gordian  beyond  the  Pbrigian  knot, 
Past  wit  to  lose  it,  or  the  sword  ;  be  still  so. 
Treas.  'Tis  certain,  sir ;  by  concord  least  things 
grow 

Most  great,  and  flourishing  like  trees,  that  wrap 
Their  forehead  in  the  skies,  may  these  do  so  ! 
King.  You  hear,  my  lord,  all  that  is  spoke  con- 
tends 
To  celebrate,  with  pious  vote,  the  atonement 
So  lately,  and  so  nobly  made  between  you. 

Cheib.  Which,  for  itself,  sir,  [1]  resolve  to  keep 
Pure  and  inviolable,  needing  none 
To  encourage  or  confirm  it,  but  my  own 
Love  and  allegiance  to  your  sacred  counsel. 
King.  'Tis  good^  and  pleases,  like  my  dearest 
health. 
Stand  you  firm  on  that  sweet  simplicity  ? 
Mont.  Past  all  earth [ly]  policy  that  would  in- 
fringe it. 
King.  Tis  well,  and  answers  all  the  doubts 
suspected. — 

Enter  an  Attendant^  who  whispers  Chabotj  and 

exit. 

And  what  moves  this  close  message,  Philip? 

Chab.  My  wife's  father,  sir^  is  closely  come  to 
court. 

King.  Is  he  come  to  the  court,  whose  aversation 
So  much  affects  him,  that  he  shuns  and  flies  it? 
What's  the  strange  reason  that  he  will  not  rise 
Above  the  middle  region  he  was  born  in? 

Chab.  He  saith,  sir,  'tis  because  the  extreme  of 
height 
Makes  a  man  less  seem  to  the  imperfect  eye 
Than  he  is  truly,  his  acts  envied  more  ; 
And  though  he  nothing  cares  for  seeming,  so 
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His  being  just  staod  firm  'twixt  heaven  and  bini,.< 
Yet,  since  in  his  soul's  jealousy,  he  fears 
That  he  himself  advanced,  would  undervalae 
Men  placed  beneath  faim,  and  their  business  v 

him, 
Since  height  of  place  oft  dazzles  height  of  judg-^ 

ment, 
He  takes  his  top-sail  down  in  such  rough  stormo, 
And  apis  his  sails  lo  airs  more  temperate. 

King.  A  most  wise  soul  he  has.  How  long  shall 

kings 
Raise  men  that  are  not  wise  till  they  be  high  1 
You  have  our  leave  ;  but  tell  him,  Philip,  we 
Would  have  him  nearer. 

Mont.  Your  desires  attend  you. 


Enter  an  Attendant. 


whence  you  come ;  say 
'Tis  a  day  of  love, 


King.  We  know  from 
to  the  queen  ; 
We  were  coining  to  her. 
And  she  seals  all  perfection. 

{_Exeunt  King  and  Att. 

Treas.  My  lord. 
We  must  beseech  your  stay. 

Mont.  My  stayf 

Chan.  Our  counsels 
Have  led  you  thus  far  lo  your  rcconrilement, 
And  must  remember  you,  lo  observe  the  end 
At  which  in  plain,  I  told  you  then  we  aim'd  at : 
You  know  we  all  urg'd  the  atonement,  rather 
To  enforce  the  broader  difl'erenee  between  you, 
Than  to  conclude  your  friendship,  which  wise  meo 
Know  to  be  fashionable,  and  privileg'd  policy, 
And  will  succeed  betwixt  you  and  the  admiral^ 
As  sure  as  fate,  if  you  please  to  get  sign'd 
A  suit  now  to  the  king,  with  all  our  hands, 
Which  will  so  much  increase  his  precise  justice, 
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That,  weighine  not  circamstances  of  politic  state. 
He  will  instanUy  opix>se  it,  and  complain, 
And  nrge  in  passion,  what  the  king  will  sooner 
Punish  than  yield  to,  and  so  render  you. 
In  the  king's  frown  on  him,  the  only  darling, 
And  'mediate  power  of  France. 

Mont.  My  good  lord  chancellor, 
Shall  I,  so  late  aton'd,  and  by  the  king's 
Hearty  and  earnest  motion,  fall  in  pieces? 

Chan,  'Tis  he,  not  you,  that  break. 

Treas.  Have  not  you  patience 
To  let  him  burn  himself  in  the  king's  flame  ? 

Chan.  Come,  be  not,  sir,  infected  with  a  spice 
Of  that  too  servile  equity,  that  renders 
Men  free  bom  slaves,  and  rid  with  bits  like  horses, 
When  you  must  know,  my  lord,  that  even  in  nature 
A  man  is  animal  poliHcum, 
So  that  when  he  mforms  his  actions  simply, 
He  does  in  both  'gainst  policv  and  nature, 
And  therefore  our  soul's  motion  is  aflSrm'd 
To  be,  like  heavenly  Nature's^  circular, 
And  circles  t>eing  call'd  ambitious  lines^ 
We  must,  like  them,  become  ambitious  ever. 
And  endless  in  our  circumventions  ; 
No  tough  hides  limiting  our  cheveril  minds. 

Treas.    'Tis   learnedly,   and   past  all  answer, 
argued ; 
You  are  great,  and  must  grow  greater  still,  and 

greater. 
And  not  be  like  a  dull  and  standing  lake, 
That  settles,  putrifies,  and  chokes  with  mud  ; 
But,  like  a  river  gushing  from  the  head^ 
That  winds  through  the  under-vales,  what  checks 

o'erflowing, 
Gets  strength  still  of  his  course. 
Till  with  the  ocean  meeting,  even  with  him 
In  sway  and  title,  his  brave  billows  move. 

Mont.  You  speak  a  rare  affection,  and  high  souls ; 
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But  give  me  leave,  great  lords,  still  my  just  thanks 
Remember'd  to  your  counsels  and  direction, 
I,  seeking  this  way  to  conGrin  myself, 
I  undermine  the  columns  that  support 
My  hopeful,  glorious  fortune,  and  at  once 
Provoke  the  tempest,  though  did  drown  my  envy. 
With  what  assurance  shall  the  king  expect 
My  faith  to  him,  that  break  it  for  anotherf 
He  has  engag'd  our  peace,  and  my  revenge 
Forfeits  my  trust  with  him,  whose  narrow  sight 
Will  penetrate  tlirougli  all  our  mists,  could  we 
Veil  our  design  with  clouds  blacker  than  night; 
But  grant  this  danger  over,  with  what  justice, 
Or  satisfaction  to  the  inward  judge. 
Shall  [  be  guilty  of  this  good  man's  ruin  1 
Though  1  may  still  the  murmuring  tongues  vvith- 

out  me, 
Loud  conscience  has  a  voice  to  shudder  greatness. 
Sec.  A  name  to  fright,  and  terrify  young  statists. 
There  is  necessity,  my  lord,  that  you 
Must  lose  your  light,  if  you  eclipse  not  him 
Two  stars  so  lucid  cannot  shine  at  once 
In  such  a  firmament,  and  better  you 
Extinguish  his  Ores,  than  be  made  his  fuel, 
And  in  your  ashes  give  his  flame  a  trophy. 

Chan.  My  lord,  the  league  that  you  iiave  vow'd 
of  friendship. 
In  a  true  understanding  not  conOrics  you. 
But  makes  you  boundless  ;  turn  not  edge  at  such 
A  liberty,  but  look  to  your  own  fortune  ; 
Secure  your  honour;  a  precisian 
In  state  is  a  ridiculous  miracle  ; 
Friendship  is  but  a  visor,  beneath  which 
A  wise  man  laughs  to  see  whole  families 
Ruin'd,  upon  whose  miserable  pile 
He  mounts  to  glory.     Sir,  you  must  resolve 
To  use  any  advanUge. 
Mont.  Misery 
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Of  rising  statesmen!    I  must  on,  I  see, 
That,  'gainst  the  politic  and  privileged  fashion, 
Alljustice  tastes  but  affectation.  {Exit. 

Vhan.  Why  so;  we  shall  do  good  on  him  i'the 
end.  [^Exeunt. 

SCENE  n. 

Another  Apartment  in  the  Same. 
Enter  Father  and  Chabot. 

Chab.  You  are  most  welcome. 

Fath.  I  wish  your  lordship's  safety ; 
Which,  whilst  1  pray  for,  I  must  not  forget 
To  urge  again  the  ways  to  fix  you  where 
No  danger  has  access  to  threaten  you. 

ChcA.  Still  your  old  argument ;  I  owe  your  love 
for't. 

Fath.  But,  fortified  with  new  and  pregnant  rea- 
sons, 
That  you  should  leave  the  court. 

Chab.  I  dare  not,  sir. 

Fath.  You  dare  be  undone  then. 

Chab.  I  should  be  ungrateful 
To  such  a  master,  as  no  subject  boasted. 
To  leave  his  service  when  they  exact 
My  chiefest  duty  and  attendance,  sir. 

Fath.  Would  thou  wert  less  degraded  from  thy 
titles. 
And  swelling  offices  !  that  will,  i*  the  end. 
Ingulf  thee  past  a  rescue :  I  had  not  come 
So  far  to  trouble  you  at  this  time,  but  that 
I  do  not  like  the  loud  tongues  o'  the  worlds 
That  say,  the  king  has  ta'en  another  favourite, 
The  constable,  a  gay  man,  and  a  great, 
With  a  huge  train  of  faction  too,  the  queen. 
Chancellor,  treasurer,  secretary,  and 
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An  army  of  stale  warriors,  whose  discipline 

Is  sure,  and  subtile  to  confusion. 

I  hope  tlie  rumour's  false,  thou  art  so  calm. 

Chafi.  Report  has  not  abus'd  you,  sir. 

Fath.  It  has  not! 
And  you  are  pleas'd  :  tlien  you  do  mean  to  mix 
With  unjust  courses,  the  great  constable 
And  you  combining,  that  no  suit  may  pass 
One  of  the  grapples  of  your  either's  rape. 
I,  that  abhorr'd,  must  I  now  entertain 
A  thought,  that  your  so  straight  and  sim  plo  custom 
To  render  justice,  and  the  common  good. 
Should  now  be  patch'd  with  policy,  and  MTested 
From  the  ingenuous  step  yon  took. 
And  hang 

Upon  the  shoulders  of  your  enemy, 
'I'o  bear  you  out  in  what  you  shame  to  act? 

Chab.  Sir.  we  both  are  reconciled. 

Fath  It  follows, then, that  both  the  acts  must  beai 
Like  reconcilement ;  and  if  he  will  now 
Malign  and  malice  you  for  crossing  him, 
Or  any  of  his  faction  in  their  suits, 
Being  now  aton'd,  you  must  be  one  in  alt. 
One  in  corruption  ;  and  'twixt  yon  two  millstom 
New  pick'd,  and  put  together,  must  the  grain 
Of  good  men's  needful  means  to  live,  be  ground 
Into  your  choking  supertluities  : 
Yon  both  too  rich,  they  ruin'd. 

Chab.  I  couceive,  sir. 
We  both  may  be  enrich'd,  and  raise  our  fortuni 
Even  with  our  places  in  our  sovereign's  favour 
Though  past  the  height  of  others,  yet  within 
The  rules  of  law  and  justice,  and  approve 
Our  actions  wliite  and  innocent, 

Fath.  I  doubt  it, 
Wliite  enforc'd  shew,  perhaps,  which  vpill,  I  fear, 
Prove  in  true  substance  but  a  miller's  whiteness, 
More  sticking  in  your  clothes  than  conscieace. 
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Chab.  Your  censure  herein  tastes  some  passion , 
sir; 
And  I  beseech  you  nourish  better  thoughts, 
Than  to  imagine  that  the  king's  mere  grace 
Sustains  such  prejudice  by  those  it  honours  ; 
That  of  necessity  we  must  pervert  it 
With  passionate  enemies,  and  ambitious  boundless 
Avarice,  and  every  license  incident 
To  fortunate  greatness,  and  that  all  abuse  it 
For  the  most  impious  avarice  of  some. 

Fath.  As  if  the  total  sum  of  favourites'  frailties 
Affected  not  the  full  rule  of  their  kings 
In  their  own  partially  disposed  ambitions. 
And  that  kings  do  no  hazard  infinitely 
In  their  free  realties  of  rights  and  honours^ 
Where  they  leave  much  for  favourites'  powers  to 
order. 

Chab.  But  we  have  such  a  master  of  our  king^ 
In  the  imperial  art,  that  no  power  flies 
Out  of  his  favour,  but  his  policy  ties 
A  criance  to  it,  to  contain  it  still ; 
And  for  the  reconcilement  of  us,  sir. 
Never  were  two  in  favour,  that  were  more 
One  in  all  love  of  justice,  and  true  honour. 
Though  in  the  act  and  prosecution 
Perhaps  we  differ.     Howsoever,  yet 
One  beam  us  both  creating,  what  should  let 
That  both  our  souls  should  both  one  mettle  bear, 
And  that  one  stamp,  one  word,  one  character? 

Faih.  I  could  almost  be  won  to  be  a  courtier ; 
There's  something  more  in's  composition 
Than  ever  yet  was  favourite's.— 

Enter  a  Courtier. 
What's  he  ? 

Cour.  I  brin^  your  lordship  a  sign'd  bill,  to  have 
The  addition  of  your  honour'd  hand ;  the  council 
Have  all  before  subscribed,  and  full  prepar'd  it. 
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Ckah.  It  seems  then  they  have  weighM  the  iin- 
portance  of  it, 
And  know  the  grant  is  just. 

Cour.  No  doubt,  my  lord  ; 
Or  else  they  take  therein  the  constable's  word,    ■ 
It  being  his  suit,  and  his  power  having  wrought 
The  king  alrendy  to  appose  liis  hand. 

Chab.  1  do  not  like  his  working  of  the  king; 
For  if  it  be  a  suit  made  known  to  hinn, 
And  fit  to  pass,  he  wrought  himself  to  it : 
However,  my  hand  goes  to  no  such  grant, 
But  first  I'll  know,  and  censure  it  myself. 

Cour.   Ate,'  if  thou  be'st  goddess  of  contention 
That  Jove  took  by  the  hair,  and  huri'd  from  lieaven 
Assume  in  earth  thy  empire,  and  this  bill 
Thy  firebrand,  make  to  turn  his  love,  thus  tempted 
Into  a  hate  an  horrid  as  thy  furies.  [Aside. 

Chah.  Does  this  bear  title  of  his  lordship's  suit? 

Cour.  It  doeSj   my  lord,  and  therefore  he  be* 
seech'd 
The  rather  your  dispatch. 

Chab.  No,  thought  the  rather; 
But  now  the  rather  all  power's  against  il, 
The  suit  being  most  unjust,  and  he  pretending 
In  all  his  actions  justice,  on  the  sudden, 
After  his  so  late  vow  not  to  violate  it, 
Is  strange  and  vile  ;  and  if  the  king  himself 
Should  own  and  urge  it,  I  would  stay  and  cross  it, 
For  'tis  within  the  free  power  of  my  office. 
And  I  should  strain  his  kingdom  if  I  pass'd  it. 
I  see  their  poor  attempts,  and  giddy  malice. 
Is  this  the  reconcilement  that  so  lately 
He  vow'd  in  sacred  witness  of  the  king? 
Assuring  me  he  never  more  would  offer 
To  pass  a  suit  unjust,  which  I  well  know 
This  is,  above  all,  and  have  often  been  urg'd 
To  give  it  passage. — Be  you,  sir,  the  judge. 
'  Cour.  Jt^,}    The  old  copy  has,  ^  he. 
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JFh/A.  I  will  not  meddle 
With  any  thing  of  state,  you  knew  long  since. 

Chab.  Yet  you  may  hear  it,  sir« 

FaA,  You  will  not  urge 
My  opinion  then  ?  Go  to. 

Chab.  An  honest  merchant^ 
Presuming  on  our  league  of  France  with  Spain, 
Brought  into  Spain  a  wealthy  ship,  to  vent 
Her  fit  commodities  to  serve  the  country, 
Which,  in  the  place  of  suffering  their  sale. 
Were  seiz'd,  to  recompense  a  Spanish  ship, 
Priz'd  by  a  Frenchman  ere  the  league  was  made : 
No  suits,  no  letters  of  our  king*s  could  gain 
Our  merchant's  first  right  in  it ;  but  his  letters, 
Unreverently  received,  the  king's  self  scandal. 
Beside  the  league's  breach,  and  the  foul  injustice 
Done  to  our  honest  merchant,  who  endured  all, 
*Til]  some  small  time  since,   authoriz'd  by  our 

council. 
Though  not  in  open  court,  he  made  a  ship  out, 
And  took  a  Spaniard  ;  brings  all  home,  and  sues 
To  gain  his  full-prov'd  loss,  full  recompense 
Of  his  just  prize  :  his  prize  is  staVd  and  seized, 
Yet  for  the  king's  disposure ;  and  the  Spaniard 
Makes  suit  to  be  restor'd  her,  which  this  bill 
Would  fain  get  granted,  feigning,  as  they  hop'd, 
With  my  allowance,  and  way  given  to  make 
Our  countryman's  in  Spain  their  absolute  prize. 

Fath.  'Twere  absolute  injustice. 

Ctiob.  Should  I  pass  it  *{ 

Path,  Pass  life  and  state  before. 

Chab.  If  this  would  seem 
His  lordship's  suit,  his  love  to  me,  and  justice, 
Including  plots  upon  me,  while  my  simpleness 
Is  seriously  vow'd  to  reconcilement; 
Love  him,  good  vulgars,  and  abhor  me  still, 
For  if  I  court  your  flattery  with  my  crimes, 
Heaven's  love  before  me  fly ,  till  in  my  tomb 
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I  stick,  pursuing  it ;  and  for  this  bill , 

Thus  say  'twas  shiver'd  ;  bless  us  equal  heaven  V  \ 

{Tears  the  bill,  and  extfi 

Fath.  This  could  I  cherish  now,  above  his  loss. —  ^ 

You  may  report  as  much,  tlie  bill  discharg'd,  sir. 

[Exeunl. 


ACT  II.    SCENE  I. 

An  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 


t 


Enter  King,Queen,aiM^  Secretary,  with  thetorn  biU. 

King.  Is  it  e'en  so !  tj 

Queen.  Good  heaven,  how  tame  you  are  !  ^ 

Do  kings  of  France  reward  foul  traitors  thus? 

King.  No  traitor  ;  you're  too  loud  :  Chabot's  no 
traitor ; 
He  has  the  passions  of  a  man  about  him, 
And  multiplicity  of  cares  may  make 
Wise  men  forget  themselves.     Come,  be  you  i 
tient. 

Queen.  Can  you   be  so,  and  see  yourself  thAi 
torn  ? 

King.  Oiirselfl 

Queen.  There  is  some  left,  if  you  dare  own 
Your  royal  charactt-r  ;  is  not  this  your  name? 

King.  'Tis  Francis,  1  confess. 

Queen.  Be  but  a  lUHiie, 
Iftliis  stain  live  upon't,  affronted  by 
Your  subject.     Shall  the  sacred  name  of  king,  ' 
A  word  to  make  your  natioD  bow  and  tremble. 
Be  thus  profan'd?  Are  laws  establish'd 
To  punish  the  defacers  of  your  image, 
But  dully  set  by  the  rude  haod  of  others 
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Upon  your  coin,  and  shall  the  character 
That  doth  include  the  blessing  of  all  France, 
Your  name,  thus  written  by  your  royal  hand, 
Design'd  for  justice,  and  your  kingdom's  honour, 
Not  call  up  equal  anger  to  reward  it? 
Your  counsellors  of  state  contemn'd  and  slighted. 
As  in  this  brain  more  circumscrib'd  all  wisdom, 
And  policy  of  empire,  and  your  power 
Subordinate  and  subject  to  his  passion. 

King.  Come,  it  concerns  you  not. 

Queen.  Is  this  the  consequence 
Of  an  atonement  made  so  lately  between 
The  hopeful  Montmorency  and  his  lordship, 
Urge[a]  byyourselfwithsucha  precious  sanction? 
Come,  he  that  dares  do  this,  wants  not  a  heart, 
But  opportunity— 

King.  To  do  what? 

Queen.  To  tear  your  crown  off. 

King.  Come,  your  language  doth  taste  more 
Of  rage  and  womanish  flamci  than  solid  reason. 
Against  the  admiral.    What  commands  of  your's^ 
Not  to  your  expectation  obey'd 
By  him,  is  ground  of  your  so  keen  displeasure  ? 

Queen.  Commands  of  mine?  he  is  too  great  and 
powerful 
To  stoop  to  my  employment,  a  Colossus^ 
And  can  stride  from  one  province  to  another 
By  the  assistance  of  those  offices 
You  have  most  confidently  imposed  upon  him. 
Tis  he,  not  you,  take  up  the  people's  eyes 
And  admiration,  while  his  princely  wife — 

King.  Nay,  then  I  r^ch  the  spriqg  of  your  dis- 
taste ; 
He  has  a  wife — 
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Enter  Chancellor  and  Treasurer,  and  whisper  with 
Uie  King. 

Queen.  Whom  for  lier  pride  I  love  not, 
And  I  but  in  her  husband's  ruin 
Can  triumph  o'er  her  greatness,  \_Aside. 

King.  Well,  well ;  I'll  think  on't.  [Exit. 

Chan.  He  begins  to  incline. — 
Madam,  you  are  the  soul  of  our  great  work. 

Queen.  I'll  follow,  and  employ  my  powers  upon 
liim. 

Treas.  We  are  confidt'iit  you  will  prevail  at  last, 
And  for  the  pious  work  oblige  the  king  to  you. 

Chan.  And  us  your  humblest  creatures. 

Queen.  Press  no  furtlier.  [^Exit. 

Chan.  Let's  seek  out  my  lord  constable. 

Treas.  And  inflame  him, — 

Chan.  To  expostulate  withChabot;  sonietbing 
may 
Arise  from  thence,  to  pull  more  weight  upon  him. 
\Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 

Another  Apartment  in  the  Same. 
Enter  Father  and  Axlegre. 

Fath.  How  sorts  the  business'!    how  took  the 
king 
The  tearing  of  his  bill  1 

All.  Exceeding  well. 
And  seeni'd  to  smile  at  all  their  grim  complainti 
'GiVtn^t  all  thot  outrage  to  his  highness'  hand, 
And  said,  in  plain,  be  sign'd  it  but  to  try 
My  lord's  firm  justice. 

Fath.  What  a  sweet  king  'tis  1 
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AIL  But  how  his  rival,  the  lord  constable. 
Is  labour'd  by  the  chancellor,  and  others,  to  retort 
His  wrong  with  ten  parts  more  upon  my  lord. 
Is  monstrous. 

Fath.  Need  he  their  spurs  ? 

All.  Ayy  sir,  for  he's  afraid 
To  bear  himself  too  boldly  in  his  braves 
Upon  the  king,  being  newly  enter'd  minion. 
Since  'lis  but  patience  sometime  they  think  ; 
Because  the  favour  spending  in  two  streams, 
One  must  run  low  at  length,  till  when  he  dare 
Take  fire  in  such  flame  as  his  faction  wishes^ 
But  with  wise  fear  contains  himself,  and  so. 
Like  a  green  faggot,  in  his  kindling  smokes ; 
And  where  the  chancellor,  his  chief  Cyclops,  finds 
The  fire  within  him  apt  to  take,  he  blows. 
And  then  the  faggot  flames,  as  never  more 
The  bellows  needed,  till  the  too  soft  greenness 
Of  his  state  habit  shews  his  sap  still  flows 
Aliove  the  solid  timber,  with  which,  then 
His  blaze  shrinks  head,  he  cools,  and  smokes  again, 

Fath.  Good  man,  he  would  be,  would  the  bad 
not  spoil  him. 

AU.  True,  sir :  but  they  still  ply  him  with  their 
arts; 
Andj  as  1  heard,  have  wrought  him  personally 
To  question  my  lord  with  all  the  bitterness 
The  galls  of  all  their  faction  can  pour  in  ; 
And  such  an  expectation  hangs  upon't. 
Though  all  the  court,  as  'twere  with  child,  and 

long'd 
To  make  a  mirror  of  my  lord's  clear  blood, 
And  therein  see  the  full  ebb  of  his  flood. 
And  therefore,  if  you  please  to  counsel  him, 
You  shall  perform  a  father  s  part. 

Fath.  Nay,  since 
He's  gone  so  far,  I  would  not  have  him  fear. 
But  dare  them ;  and  yet  I'll  not  meddle  in't.  — 
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E!nter  Chabot. 
He's  here  ;  if  he  have  wit  to  like  his  cause, 
if. 


« 


His  spirit  will  not  be  asham'd  to  die  in't 
All.    My  lord 


[Exit. 
retire,  you're  waylaid   in  your 
walks ; 
Your  friends  are  all  fallen  from  you  ;  all  your 

vants, 
Suborn'd  bv  all  advantage,  to  report 
Each  word  you  whisper  out,  and  to  serve  you 
With  hat  and  knee,  while  other  have  their  heai 
Ckab.  Much  profit  may  my  foes  make  of  si 
servants! 
I  love  no  enemy  I  have  so  welt, 
To  take  so  ill  a  bargain  from  his  hands. 

All.  Their  other  odds  yet  shun,  all  being  com- 
bin'd, 
And  lodg'd  in  ambush,  arriv'd  to  do  you  mischief 
By  any  means,  past  fear  of  law  or  sovereign. 

Cliab.  I  walk  no  desart,  yet  go  arm'd  with  that 
That  would  give  wildest  beasts  instincta  to  rescue. 
Rather  than  offer  any  force  to  hurt  me. 
My  innocence  is,  which  is  a  conquering  justice, 
As  wears  a  shield,  that  both  defends  and  lights. 
All.  One  against  all  the  world. 
Chab,  The  more  the  odds, 
The  less  the  conquest ;  or,  if  all  the  world 
Be  thought  an  army  (it  to  employ  agatn.st  one, 
That  one  is  argued  fit  to  light  'gainst  all : 
If  I  fall  uuder  them,  this  breast  shall  bear 
Their  heap  digested  in  my  sepulchre. 
Death  is  the  life  of  good  men  :  let  them  come. 

Enter  Montmorency,  Chancellor,  Treasurer,  and 
Secretary. 
Mont.   I  thought,  my  lord,  our  reconcilenn 
perfect. 
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You  have  express'd  what  sea  of  gall  flow'd  inyou^ 
In  tearing  of  the  bill  I  sent  to  allow. 

Chab.  Dare  you  confess  the  sending  of  that  bill  ? 

Mont.  Dare  ?  why  not  ? 

ChcA.  Because  it  brake  your  oath 
Made  in  our  reconcilement,  and  betrays 
The  honour,  and  the  chief  life  of  the  king. 
Which  is  his  justice. 

Mont.  Betrays? 

Chab.  No  less,  and  that  111  prove  to  him. 

Omnes.  You  cannot. 

Treas.  1  would  not  wish  you  offer  at  an  action 
So  most  impossibly,  and  much  against 
The  Judgment  and  favour  of  the  king. 

Chab.  His  judgment,  nor  his  favour,  I  respect. 
So  I  preserve  his  justice. 

Chan.  'Tis  not  justice, 
Which  I'll  prove  by  law,  and  absolute  learning. 

Chab.  All  your  great  law  and  learning  are  but 
words. 
When  I  plead  plainly,  naked  truth  and  deeds. 
Which,  though  you  seek  to  fray  with  state  and 

glory, 
I'll  shoot  a  shaft  at  all  your  globe  of  light ; 
If  lightning  split  it,  yet  'twas  high  and  right.  [Exit. 

Mont.  Brave  resolution,  so  his  acts  be  just! 
He  cares  for  gain  not  honour. 

Chan.  How  came  he  then 
By  all  his  infinite  honour  and  his  gain  ? 

Treas.  Well  said,  my  lord. 

Sec.  Answer  but  only  that. 

Mont.  By  doing  justice  still  in  all  his  actions. 

Sec.  But  if  this  action  prove  unjust,  will  you 
Say  all  his  other  may  be  so  as  well. 
And  think  your  own  course  fitter  far  than  his? 

Mont.  I  will.  [Exit. 

Chan.  He  cools,  we  must  not  leave  him ;  we 
have  no 
Such  engine  to  remove  the  admiral.  [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  III. 

Another  Apartment  m  the  Same. 
Enter  King  and  Chabot. 

King.  I  prithee,  Philip,  be  not  so  severe 
To  him  I  favour  ;  'tis  an  argument 
That  may  serve  one  day  to  avail  yourself; 
Nor  does  it  square  with  your  so  gentle  nature. 
To  give  such  fires  of  envy  to  your  blood  ; 
For  howsoever,  out  of  love  to  justice, 
Your  jealousy  of  that  doth  so  incense  you, 
Yet  they  that  censure  it  will  say  'tis  envy. 

Chab.  I  serve  not  you  for  them,  but  for  yourself ; 
And  that  good  in  your  rule,  that  justice  does  you, 
And  care  not  this  what  others  say,  so  you 
.Please  but  to  do  me  right  for  what  you  know. 

King.    Vou  will   not  do  yourself  right.    Wl 
should  I 
Exceed  you  to  yourself! 

Chab.  Myself  am  nothing, 
Compar'd  to  what  I  seek;  'tis  justice  only. 
The  fount  and  flood  both  of  your  strength  and 
kingdoms. 

King.  But  who  knows  not, that  extremcjustice  is 
(By  all  rul'd  laws)  the  extreme  of  injury. 
And  must  to  you  be  so  ;  the  persons  that 
Your  passionate  heat  calls  into  question  U 

Are  great  and  many,  and  may  wrong  in  yoa  I 

Your  rights  of  kind,  and  dignities  of  fortune  ;         M 
And  I  advanc'd  you  not  to  heap  on  you 
Honours  and  fortunes,  that,  by  strong  hand  now 
Held  up,  and  over  you,  when  heaven  takes  off 
That  powerful  hand,  should  thunder  on  your  head, 
And  aiiter  you  cruDh  your  iurviving  seeds. 

\ 
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Chab.  Sir,  your  regards  to  both  are  great  and 
sacred; 
But,  if  the  iDDocence  and  right  that  raised  me 
And  means  for  mine,  can  find  no  friend  hereafter 
Of  him  that  ever  lives,  and  ever  seconds 
All  kings  just  bounties  with  defence,  and  refuge 
In  just  men's  races,  let  my  fabric  ruin, 
My  stock  want  sap,  my  branches  by  the  root 
Be  torn  to  death,  and  swept  with  whirlwinds  out. 

King.  For  my  love,  no  relenting  1 

Chab.  No  my  liege, 
'Tis  for  your  love  and  right  that  I  stand  out. 

King.  Be  better  yet  culvis'd. 

C^iib.  I  cannot,  sir  ; 
Should  any  oracle  become  my  counsel. 
For  that  I  stand  not  out,  thus  of  set  will, 
Or  pride  of  any  singular  conceit. 
My  enemies^  and  the  world  may  clearly  know, 
I  taste  no  sweets  to  drown  in  others'  gall ; 
And  to  affect  in  that  which  makes  me  loath'd^ 
To  leave  myself  and  mine  expos'd  to  all 
The  dangers  you  propos'd,  my  purchased  honours. 
And  all  my  fortunes  in  an  instant  lost. 
That  money,  cares,   and  pains,  and  years  have 

gather'd, 
How  mad  were  I  to  rave  thus  in  my  wounds ! 
Unless  my  known  health  felt  in  these  forc'd  issues 
Were  sound  and  fit,  and  that  I  did  not  know 
By  most  true  proofs,  that,  to  become  sincere, 
With  all  men  s  hates,  doth  far  exceed  their  loves. 
To  be,  as  they  are,  mixtures  of  corruption  ? 
And  that  those  envies  that  1  see  pursue  me. 
Of  all  true  actions  are  the  natural  consequents. 
Which  being  my  object,  and  my  resolute  choice, 
Not  for  my  good,  butyour's,  I  will  have  justice. 

King.   You  will  have  justice  f   Is  your  will  so 
strong. 
Now  against  mine,  your  power  being  so  weak, 

VOL.  VI.  1 
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Before  my  favour  gave  them  both  their  forces') 
Of  a!l  that  ever  shar'd  in  ray  free  graces, 
You,  Philip  Chabot,  a  mean  gentleman, 
Have  not  1  rais'd  you  to  a  Bupremest  lord, 
And  given  you  greater  dignities  than  any? 
Chab.  You  have  so. 

Kimj.  Well  said;  and  to  spur  your  duloess 
"With  the  particulars  to  which  I  rais'd  you, 
Have  not  I  made  you  first  a  knight  of  the  order, 
Then  admiral  of  France,  then  count  Byzanges, 
Lord,  and  lieutenant-general  of  all 
My  country,  and  command  of  Burgundy; 
Lieutenant-general  likewise  of  my  son, 
Dauphin  and  heir,  and  of  all  Normandy, 
And  of  my  chiefly  honour'd  privy  couucil , 
And  cannot  all  these  powers  weigh  down  yoi 
will? 
Chab.  No,  sir ;  they  were  not  given  me  to  tl 
end; 
But  to  uphold  my  will ,  my  will  being  just. 
King.   And  who  shall  judge  that  justice, 

or  I? 

Chab.  I,  sir,  in  this  case;  your  royal  thoug! 
are  fitly 
Exempt  from  every  curious  search  of  one. 
You  have  the  general  charge  with  care  of  all. 

King.  And  do  not  generals  include  particulars- 
May  not  I  judge  of  any  thing  compris'd 
In  your  particular,  as  welt  as  you? 

Chab.  Far  be  the  misery  from  you,  that  you  may ! 
My  cares,  pains,  broken  sleep,  therein  made  more 
Than  your's,  should  make  me  see  more,  and 

forces 
Render  of  better  judgment. 

King.  Well,  sir,  grant 
Your  force  in  this,  my  odds  in  benefits. 
Paid  for  your  pains,  put  in  the  other  scale. 
And  any  e^ual  holder  of  the  balance 
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Will  shew  my  merits  hoist  up  your's  to  air, 
In  rule  of  any  doubt  or  deed,  betwixt  us. 

Chab.  You  merit  not  of  me  for  benefits, 
More  than  myself  of  you  for  services. 

King.  Is't  possible  ? 

Chab.  'Tis  true. 

King.  Stand  you  on  that  1 

CAa6.  Ay^  to  the  death,  and  will  approve  to  all 
men. 

King.  I  am  deceived;   but  I  shi^ll  find  good 
judges, 
That  will  find  difference. 

OuA.  Find  them,  being  good. 

King.  Still  so  ?  What,  if  conferring 
My  bounties,  and  your  services  to  sound  them. 
We  fall  foul  on  some  licenses  of  your's  ? 
Nay,  give  me  therein  some  advantage  of  you. 

Chabi  They  cannot. 

King.  Not  in  sifting  their  severe  discharges 
Of  all  Tour  offices  ? 

Chab.  The  more  you  sift, 
The  more  you  shall  refine  me. 

King.  What  if  I 
Grant  out  against  you  a  commission, 
Join'd  with  an  extraordinary  process. 
To  arrest,  and  put  you  in  law's  hands  for  trial  ? 

Chab.  Not  with  law's  uttermost. 

King.  111  throw  the  dice. 

Ch(w.  And  I'll  endure  the  chance, 
The  dice  being  square. 

Repos'd  in  dreadiess  confidence  and  conscience, 
That  all  your  roost  extremes  shall  never  reach. 
Or  to  my  life,  my  goods,  or  honour's  breach. 

King.  Was  ever  heard  so  fine  a  confidence  ? 
Must  it  not  prove  presumption  ?  and  can  that 
'Scape  bracKs  and  errors  m  your  search  of  law  ? 
I  prithee  weigh  yet,  with  more  soul  than  danger. 
And  some  less  passion. 
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Chab.  Witness,  heaven,  I  canoot. 
Were  I  dwsolv'd.  and  nothing  else  but  soul. 

King.  Beshrew  my  blood,  but  his  resolves  amaze  J 

>me.  [Aside,  "j 

Was  ever  such  a  justice  in  a  subject, 
Of  so  much  office  left  to  his  own  swinjj, 
That  left  to  law  thus,  and  his  sovereign's  "latli, 
Could  stand  clear,  'spite  ofboth  !  Let  reason  rule  it. 
Before  it  come  at  law  :  a  man  so  rare 
In  one  thing,  cannot  in  the  rest  be  vulgar; 
And  who  sees  you  not  in  the  broad  hif^hway. 
The  fommon  dust  up  in  your  own  eyes  beating, 
111  quest  of  riches,  honours,  offices, 
As  heartily  in  shew  as  most  believe. 
And  he  that  can  use  actions  with  the  vulgar. 
Must  needs  embrace  the  same  effects,  and  caijnu|| 

inform  him 
AVhatsoever  he  pretends,  use  them  with  such 
Free  equity^  as  fits  one  just  and  real, 
Kvcn  in  the  eyes  of  men,  nor  stand  at  all  parts 
.So  truly  circular,  so  sound,  and  solid, 
But  have  his  swelliDgs  out,  his  cracks  and  crannies^. 
And  therefore  in  this  reason,  before  law 
Take  you  to  her,  lest  you  affect  and  flatter 
Yourself  with  mad  opinions. 

Chah.  I  were  mad 
Directly,  sir,  if  I  were  yet  to  know 
Not  the  sure  danger,  but  the  certain  ruin 
Of  men  shot  into  law  from  kings'  bent  brow. 
There  being  no  dream  from  the  most  muddy  braiJ 
Upon  the  foulest  fancy,  that  can  forge 
&]ore  horror  in  the  shadows  of  mere  fame, 
Than  can  some  lawyer  in  a  man  expos'd 
To  his  interpretation  by  the  king. 
But  these  grave  toys  1  shall  despise  in  deatii  ; 
And  while  I  live,  will  lay  them  open  so, 
(My  innocence  laid  by  them,)  that,  like  IciiU, 
'iht-y  »\m\\  slick  of  my  merits  ten  times  more, 
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And  make  your  bounties  nothing ;  for  who  gives 
And  hits  i*  the  teeth,  himself  pays  with  the  glory 
For  which  he  gave,  as  being  his  end  of  giving, 
Not  to  crown  merits,  or  do  any  good, 
And  so  DO  thanks  is  due  but  to  his  glory. 

King.  'Tis  brave,  I  swear. 

Chah.  No,  sir>  'tis  plain  and  rude. 
Bat  true  and  spotless  ;  and  where  you  object 
My  hearty  and  gross  vulgar  love  of  riches, 
Titles,  and  honours,  I  did  never  seek  them 
For  any  love  to  them,  but  to  that  justice 
You  ought  to  use  in  their  due  gift  to  merits. 
To  shew  you  royal,  and  most  open-handed, 
Not  using  for  hands,  talons,  pincers,  grapples ; 
In  whose  gripes,  and  upon  whose  gor'd  pointy 
Deserts  hang  sprawling  out  their  virtuous  limbs. 

King.  Better  and  better ! 

Chab.  This  your  glory  is  ; 
My  deserts  wrought  upon  no  wretched  matter, 
But  shew'd  your  royal  palms  as  free  and  moists 
As  Ida,  all  enchas'd  with  silver  springs. 
And  yet  my  merit  still  their  equal  sings. 

King.  Sing  till  thou  sigh  thy  soul  out ;  hence, 
and  leave  us. 

Chab.  My  person  shall,  my  love  and  faith  shall 
never. 

King.  Perish  thy  love  and  faith,  and  thee  for 
ever !  [Exit  Chab. 

Who's  there  ?— 

Enter  Asall. 

Let  one  go  for  the  chancellor. 

AsaU.  He's  here  in  court,  sir. 

King.  Haste,  and  send  him  hither. — 

[Exit  Mall. 
This  is  an  insolence  I  never  met  with. 
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Can  one  so  high  as  his  decrees  ascend, 
Climb  all  so  free,  and  without  stain? — 

Enter  Chancellor. 
My  lord 

Chancellor,  I  send  for  you  about  a  service 
Of  equal  price  to  me,  as  if  again 
My  ransom  came  to  me  from  Pavian  thraldom, 
And  more,  as  if  from  forth  a  subject's  fetters. 
The  worst  of  servitudes,  my  life  were  rescued. 
Chan.  You  fright  me  with  a  prologue  of  much 

trouble. 
King.  Methinks  it  might  be.    Tell  me,  out  of  all 
Your  famous  learning,  was  there  ever  subject 
Rais'd  by  his  sovereign's  free  hand  from  the  dust, 
Up  to  a  height  above  air's  upper  region. 
That  might  compare  with  him  in  any  merit 
That  so  advanc'd  him,  and  not  shew  in  that 
Gross  over -weening  worthy  cause  to  think 
There  might  be  other  over-sights  excepted, 
Of  capital  nature,  in  his  sifted  greatness? 

Chan.  And  past  question,  sir,  for  one  absurc 
thing  granted, 
A  thousand  follow. 

King,  You  must  then  employ 
Your  most  exact  and  curious  art,  to  explore 
A  man  in  place  of  greatest  Irnst  and  charge, 
Whom  1  suspect  to  have  abus'd  them  all. 
And  in  whom  you  may  give  such  proud  veins  vent, 
As  will  bevvray  their  boiling  blood,  corrupted 
Both  'gainst  my  crown  and  life. 

Chan.  And  may  my  life 
Be  curs'd  in  every  act. 
If  I  explore  him  not  to  every  fibre.' 
King.  It  is  my  admiral. 
Chan.  Oh,  my  good  liege, 
You  tempt,  not  charge  me,  with  such  search  of  htlj 

'>6rc]    Tlie  old  copy  "  finer."     D. 
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King.  Doubt  not  my  heartiest  meaning :  *all  the 
troubles 
That  ever  mov'd  in  a  distracted  king, 
Put  in  just  fear  of  his  assaulted  life. 
Are  not  above  nav  sufferings  for  Chabot. 

Chan,  Then  I  am  glad>  and  proud  that  I  can 
cure  you, 
For  he's  a  man  that  I  am  studied  in, 
•And  all  his  oflSces,  and  if  you  please 
To  give  authority— 

King.  You  shall  not  want  it 

Chan.  If  I  discharge  you  not  of  that  disease 
About  your  neck  grown,  by  your  strange  trust  in  him, 
With  full  discovery  of  the  foulest  treasons — 

King.  But  I  must  have  all  prov'd  with  that  free 
justice. 

Chan.  Beseech  your  majesty,  do  not  question  it. 

King.  About  it  instantly,  and  take  me  wholly 
Upon  yourself. 

Chan.  How  much  you  grace  your  servant ! 

King.  Let  it  be  fiery  quick. 

Chan.  It  shall  have  wings, 
And  every  feather  shew  the  flight  of  kings.  [Exe. 


ACT  III.    SCENE  I. 
A  GaUery. 

Enter  Chancellor  attended^  the  Proctor-general 
whispering  in  his  ear,  two  Judges  following ; 
AevpasM. — Enter  Chabot,  tn  his  gown,  guarded, 
followed  by  his  Father  and  Wife  on  each  side 

ofAtLlBBKB. 

Chab.  And  have  they  put  my  faithful  servant  to 
the  rack  9 
Heaven  arm  the  honest  man ! 


CHABOT. 


[Act  III. 


Fath.  Alleg^e  feels  the  malice  of  the  cimocellor, 
Chab.  Many  upon  the  torture  have  confej's'd 
Things  against  truth,  and  yet  his  pain  sits  nearer 
Than  all  my  other  fears. — Come,  don't  weep. 

Wife.  My  lord,  I  do  not  grieve  out  of  a  thought. 
Or  poor  suspicion,  they  with  all  their  malice 
Can  stain  your  honour;  but  it  troubles  me 
The  king  should  grant  this  license  to  your  ene- 
mies, 
As  he  were  willing  to  hear  Chabot  guilty. 

Chab.  No  more;  the  king  is  just;  and  by  exi 
posing  nie 
To  this  trial,  means  to  render  me 
More  happy  to  his  subjects  and  himself; 
His  sacred  will  be  obey'd  :  take  thy  own  spirit, 
And  let  no  thought  infringe  tiiy  peace  for  me  ; 
I  go  to  have  ray  honours  all  confirm'd. 
Farewell ;  thy  lip  :   [Awsea  her-l — my  cause  has  ( 

much  innocence, 
It  shall  not  need  thy  prayer, — I  leave  her  your's, 
Till  my  return.    Oh,  let  me  be  a  son 
Still  in  your  thoughts. — Now,  gentlemen,  set  for»l 
ward.  lExeunt  all  but  Fath.  and  Wife. 

Fath.  See,  you  that  trust  in  greatness,  what  sus- 
tains you  ; 
These  hazards  you  must  look  for,  you  that  thrust  i 
Your  heads  into  a  cloud,  where  lie  in  ambush 
The  soldiers  of  state,  in  privy  arms 
Of  yellow  fire,  jealous,  and  mad  at  all 
That  shoot  their  foreheads  up  into  their  forges, 
And  pry  into  their  gloomy  cabinets  ; 
You,  like  vain  citizens,  that  must  go  see 
Those  ever-burning  furnaces,  wherein 
Yonr  brittle  glasses  of  estate  are  blown, 
Who  knows  not  you  are  all  but  putl",  and  bubble 
Of  breath,  and  fume  forg'd,  your  vile  brittle  natures 
Cause  of  your  dearness  ?  were  you  tough  and  last-, 
ing. 
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You  would  be  cheap,  and  not  worth  half  your 

face. — 
Now,  daiiff bter  ;  planet-struck  ? 

Wife.  I  am  considering 
What  form  I  shall  put  on,  as  best  agreeing 
With  my  lord*s  fortune. 

Fath.  Habit  do  you  mean, 
Of  mind,  or  body  ? 

Wtfe.  Both  would  be  apparell'd. 

Faih.  In  neither  you  have  reason  yet  to  mourn* 

Wife.   I'll  not  accuse  my  heart  of  so  much 
weakness ; 
Twere  a  confession  'gainst  my  lord. — The  queen. 

Enter   Queen,  Montmorbncy,  Treasurer,  and 

Secretary. 

She  has  expressed  'gainst  me  some  displeasure. 

Faih,  Let's  this  way  through  the  gallery. 

Queen.  'Tis  she. 
Do  you,  my  lord,  say  I  would  speak  with  her.— ^ 
And  has  Allegre,  one  of  chiefest  trust  with  him, 
Suffered  the  rack?     The  chancellor  is  violent : 
And  what's  confess'd  1 

Treas.  Nothing ;  he  contemn'd  all 
That  could  with  any  cruell'st  pain  explore  him, 
As  if  his  mind  had  robb'd  his  nerves  of  sense. 
And  through  them  diffus'd  fiery  spirits  above 
All  flesh  and  blood  ;  for,ashis  limbs  were  stretch'd. 
His  contempts  too  extended. 

Ctueen.  A  strange  fortitude  ! 

Treas.  But  we  shall  lose  the  arraignment. 

Queen.  The  success 
Will  soon  arrive. 

Treas.  You'll  not  appear,  my  lord,  then  ? 

Mont.  I  desire 
Your  lordship  would  excuse  me. 


^ 
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[Act  I 


TreoB.  We  are  your  servaats. 

[Exeunt  Treas.  and  Sec. — ChtUiofs  Wifi 
approaches  Uie  Queen,  and  kneels. 

Mont.  She  attends  you,  madam. 

Queen.  This  humbleness  proceeds  not  from  your 
heart. 
Why,youareaqueenyourseIfio  your  own  thoughts, 
The  admiral's  wife  of  France  cannot  be  less. 
You  have  not  state  enough  ;  you  should  not  move 
Without  a  train  of  frienofs  and  servants. 

Wife.  There  is  some  mystery 
Within  your  language,  madam.     I  would  hope 
You  have  more  charity  than  to  imagine 
My  present  condition  worth  your  triumph. 
Id  which  1  am  not  so  lost,  but  I  have 
Some  friends  and  servants  with  proportion 
To  my  lord's  fortune  ;  but  none  witnin  the  Hat 
Of  those  that  obey  me,  can  be  more  ready 
To  express  their  duties,  than  my  heart  to  serve 
Your  just  commands. 

Queen.  Then  pride  will  ebb,  I  see ; 
There  is  no  constant  flood  of  state  and  greatness  f 
The  prodigy  is  ceasing  when  your  lord 
Comes  to  the  balance.     He  whose  blazing  Hres 
Shot  wonders  through  the  kingdom,  will  discover  _ 
What  flying  and  corrupted  matter  fed  him. 

Wife.  Rfy  lord  ? 

Queen.  Your  high  and  mighty  justicer, 
The  man  of  conscience,  the  oracle 
Of  state,  whose  honourable  titles 
Would  crack  an  elephant's  back,  is  now  turn'd 

mortal. 
Must  pass  examination,  and  the  test 
Of  law  ;  have  all  his  offices  ripp'd  up. 
And  his  corrupt  soul  laid  open  to  the  subjects: 
His  bribes,  oppressions,  and  close  sins,  that  made 
So  many  groan  and  curse  him,  now  shall  find 
Their  just  reward,  and  all  that  love  their  countryJ 
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Bless  heaven  and  the  king*s  justice,  for  removing 
Sach  a  devouring  monster. 

Fath.  Sir,  your  pardon. — 
Madam^  voii  are  the  queen,  she  is  my  daughter, 
And  he  tnat  you  have  charactered  so  monstrous^ 
My  son-in-law,  now  gone  to  be  arraign*d. 
The  kin^  is  just,  ana  a  good  man  ;  but  H  does  not 
Add  to  Ute  graces  of  your  royal  person. 
To  tread  upon  a  lady  thus  dejected 
By  her  own  grief.    Her  lord's  not  yet  found  guilty. 
Much  less  condemned,  though  you  have  pleas'd  to 
execute  him. 
Queen.  What  saucy  fellow's  this  ? 
JFhfA.  I  must  confess 
I  am  a  man  -out  of  this  element, 
No  courtier ;  yet  1  am  a  gentleman. 
That  dare  speak  honest  truth  to  the  queen's  ear, 
(A  duty  every  subjedt  will  not  pay  you,) 
And  justify  it  to  all  the  world.    There's  nothing 
Doth  more  eclipse  the  honours  of  our  soul, 
Than  an  ill-grounded,  and  ill-follow'd  passion^ 
Let  Ay  with  noise  and  license  against  those 
Whose  hearts  before  are  bleeding. 
Mimt  Brave  old  man  ! 

Faih.  'Cause  you  are  a  queen,  to  trample  o'er  a 
woman^ 
Whose  tongue  and  faculties  are  all  tied  up  ! 
Strike  out  a  lion^s  teeth,  and  pare  his  claws, 
And  then  a  dwarf  may  pluck  him  by  the  beard. 
Tis  a  gay  victory ! 

Queen.  Did  you  hear,  my  lord  ? 
Fath.  I  have  done. 
Wife.  And  it  concerns  me  to  begin. 
I  have  not  made  this  pause  through  servile  fear. 
Or  guilty  apprehension  of  your  rage. 
But  with  just  wonder  of  the  heats  and  wildness 
Has  prepossess'd  your  nature  'gainst  our  innocence. 
You  are  my  queen ;  unto  that  title  bows 
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The  humblest  knee  in  France  ;  my  heart,  madgij 

lower 
With  my  obedience,  and  prostrate  duty. 
Nor  have  I  powers  created  for  nay  use, 
When  just  commands  of  you  expect  their  service  ; 
But  were  you  queeu  of  all  the  world,  or  something 
To  be  thought  greater,  lietwixt  heavi;n  and  us, 
That  I  could  reach  you  with  my  eyes  and  voice, 
I  would  shoot  lx>th  up  in  defence  of  my 
Abused  honour,  and  stand  all  your  lightning. 

Queen.  So  brave ! 

Wife.  So  just,  and  boldly  innocent, 
I  cannot  fear,  arm'd  with  a  noble  conscience. 
The  tempest  of  your  frown,  were  it  more  frightfid 
Than  every  fury  made  a  woman's  anger, 
Prepar'd  to  kill  with  death's  most  horrid  ceremony. 
Yet  with  what  freedom  of  my  soul  I  can 
Forgive  your  accusation  of  my  pride! 

Queen.  Forgive!    What  insolence  is  like  tl 
language ! 
Can  any  action  of  our's  be  capable 
Of  thy  forgiveness  ?    Dust,  how  I  despise  thee  ! 
Can  we  sin  to  be  object  of  thy  mercy'? 

Wife.  Yes,  and  have  done't  al  ready,  and  no  Htai  ti 
To  your  greatness,  madam  ;  'tis  my  charity  , 

I  can  remit.     When  sovereign  princes  dare         m 
Do  injury  to  those  that  live  beneath  them,  fl 

They  turn  worth  pity  and  their  prayers,  and  'ti(»*J 
In  the  free  power  of  those  whom  they  oppress 
To  pardon  them  ;  each  soul  has  a  prerogative. 
And  privilege  royal,  that  was  sign'd  by  heaven. 
But  though  i'  the  knowledge  of  my  disposition, 
Stranger  to  pride,  and  what  you  charge  me  with, 
I  can  forgive  the  injustice  done  to  me. 
And  striking  at  my  person  ;  I  have  no 
Commission  from  my  lord  to  clear  you  for 
The   wrongs  you    have   done   him,  and    still 
pardon 
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The  wounding  of  his  loyalty,  with  which  life 
Can  hold  no  balance.     I  must  take  just  boldness 
To  say— 

FhA.  No  more.  Now  I  must  tell  you,  daughter, 
Lest  you  forget  yourself,  she  is  the  queen, 
And  it  becomes  not  you  to  vie  with  her, 
Passion  for  passion :  if  your  lord  stand  fast 
To  the  full  search  of  law,  heaven  will  revenge  him 
And  give  him  up  precious  to  good  men's  loves. 
If  you  attempt  by  these  unruly  ways 
To  vindicate  his  justice,  I'm  against  you, 
Dear  as  I  wish  your  husband's  life  and  fame : 
Subjects  ^  are  bound  to  suffer,  not  contest 
With  princes,  since  their  will  and  acts  must  be 
Accounted  one  day  to  a  judge  supreme. 

Wife.  I  have  done.    If  the  devotion  to  my  lord. 
Or  piety  to  his  innocence,  have  led  me 
Beyond  the  awful  limits  to  be  observed 
By  one  so  much  beneath  your  sacred  person, 
I  thus  low  crave  your  royal  pardon,  madam. 

IKneels. 
I  know  you  will  remember  in  your  goodness. 
My  life-blood  is  concern'd  while  his  least  vein 
Shall  run  black  and  polluted,  my  heart  fed 
With  what  keeps  him  alive,  nor  can  there  be 
A  greater  wound  than  that  which  strikes  the  life 
Of  our  good  name,  so  much  above  the  bleeding 
Of  this  rude  pile  we  carry,  as  the  soul 
Hath  excellence  above  this  earth-born  frailty. 
My  lord,  by  the  king's  will,  is  led  already 
To  a  severe  arraignment,  and  to  judges 
Will  make  no  tender  search  into  his  track 
Of  life  and  state.     Stay  but  a  little  while. 
And  France  shall  echo  to  his  shame  or  innocence. 
This  suit  I  beg  with  tears  ;  I  shall  have  sorrow 
Enough  to  hear  him  censur'd  foul  and  monstrous, 
Should  you  forbear  to  antidate  my  sufferings. 

'^  Subjects]     The  old  copy  Suffer.     D. 
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Queen.  Your  conscience  comes  about,  and  you 
incline 
To  fear  he  may  be  worth  the  law's  condemning. 

Wife,  [rising.']  I  sooner  will  suspect  the  stars 
may  lose 
Their  way,  and  crystal  heaven  return  to  chaos  ; 
Truth  sits  not  on  her  square  more  firm  than  he  : 
Yet,  let  me  tell  you,  madam,  were  his  life 
And  action  so  foul  as  you  have  charactered, 
And  the  bad  world  expects,  though^  as  a  wife, 
'Twere  duty  I  should  weep  myself  to  death. 
To  know  him  fall'n  from  virtue,  yet  so  much 
I,  a  frail  woman,  love  my  king  and  country^ 
I  should  condemn  him  too,  and  think  all  honours, 
The  price  of  his  lost  finith,  more  fatal  to  me. 
Than  Cleopatra's  asps  warm  in  my  bosom. 
And  as  much  boast  their  killing. 

Queen.  This  declares 
Another  soul  than  was  deliver'd  me. 
My  anger  melts,  and  I  begin  to  pity  her. 
How  much  a  prince's  ear  may  be  abus'd  !^  [Aside. 
Enjoy  your  happy  confidence ;  at  more  leisure 
You  may  hear  from  us. 

Wife.  Heaven  preserve  the  queen, 
And  may  her  heart  be  charitable ! 

Fath.  You  bless  and  honouryour  unworthy  servant. 

[Exeunt  Wife  and  Fath. 

Queen.  My  lord,  did  you  observe  this  ? 

Mont.  Yes,  great  madam, 
And  read  a  noble  spirit,  which  becomes 
The  wife  of  Chabot  1  Their  great  tie  of  marriage 
Is  not  more  strong  upon  them  than  their  virtues. 

Queen.  That  your  opinion  ?  I  thought  your  judg- 
ment 
Against  the  admiral.    Do  you  think  him  honest? 

Mont.  Religiously;  a  true,  most  zealous  patriot. 
And  worth  all  royal  favour. 

Queen.  You  amaze  me. 
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Can  yea  be  just  yourself  then^  and  advance 
Your  powers  against  bim  ? 

Mont.  Such  a  will  be  far 
From  Montmorency.    Pioneers  of  state 
Have  left  no  art  to  gain  me  to  their  faction, 
And  'tis  my  misery  to  be  plac'd  in  such 
A  sphere,  where  I  am  whirl'd  by  violence 
Of  a  fierce  raging  motion,  and  not  what 
My  own  will  would  incline  me.    I  shall  make 
This  appear,  madam,  if  you  please  to  second 
My  free  speech  with  the  king. 

Q^een.  Oood  heaven  protect  all ! 
Haste  to  the  king  ;  Justice  her  swifl  wing  needs ; 
'Tis  high  time  to  be  good,  when  virtue  bleeds. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE  II. 
A  Court  of  Justice. 

Enter y  on  one  stde.  Officers  before  the  Chancellor, 
Judges,  the  Proctor-general,  whispering  with  the 
Chancellor ;  they  take  their  vktces :  then  enter 
Treasurer  and  Secretary,  who  take  their  places 
prepared  on  one  side  of  the  court — On  the  other 
side,  enter  captain  of  the  Ghiardj  Chabot  foU 
lowing,  who  is  placed  at  the  bar. 

Chan.  Oood  master  Proctor-general,  begin. 

Proc.  It  is  not  unknown  to  you,  my  very  good 
lords  the  judges,  and  indeed  to  all  the  world,  for 
I  will  make  short  work,  since  your  honourable 
ears  need  not  to  be  enlarged,  I  speak  by  a  figure, 
with  prolix  enumeration,  how  infinitely  the  kins 
hath  favoured  this  ill-favoured  traitor ;  and  yet  J 
may  worthily  too  insist,  and  prove,  that  no  grace 
hath  been  so  large  and  voluminous  as  this,  that  he 
hath  appointed  such  upright  judges  at  this  time, 
and  the  chief  of  this  triumvirie,  our  chancellor. 
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hy  name  Poyet,  which  deriveth  from  the  Greek  his 
etymology  from  Poyein,  which  is,  to  make,  to 
create,  to  invent  matter  that  was  never  extant  in 
nature  ;  from  whence  also  is  the  name  and  di<;nity 
of  Poeta,  which  I  will  not  insist  upon  in  this  place, 
although  I  am  confident  his  lordship  wanteth  no 
faculty  in  making  of  verses.  But  what  addition,  I 
sny,  Ik  it  to  the  honour  of  this  delinquent,  that  he 
hath  such  a  judge?  a  man  so  learned,  so  full  of 
equity,  so  noble,  so  notable  in  the  progress  of  his 
life,  KO  innocent,  in  the  manage  of  his  office  so  in- 
corrupt, in  the  passages  of  slate  so  wise,  in  affec- 
tion to  his  country  so  religious,  in  all  his  services 
to  the  king  so  fortunate  and  exploring,  as  envy 
itself  cannot  accuse,  or  malice  vitiate,  whom  all 
lips  will  open  to  commend,  but  those  of  Philip; 
and  in  tlieir  hearts  will  erect  altars,  and  statues, 
columns,  and  obelisks,  pillars  and  pyramids,  to  the 
perpetuity  of  his  name  and  memory?  What  shall 
I  say?  but  conclude  for  his  so  great  and  sacred 
service,  both  to  our  king  and  kingdom,  and  fur 
their  everlasting  benefit,  there  may  everlastingly 
be  left  here  one  of  his  loins,  one  of  his  loins  ever 
remain,  I  say,  and  stay  upon  this  bench,  to  be  the 
example  of  all  justice,  even  while  the  north  and 
south  star  shall  continue. 

Chan.  You  express  youroratory,raa8ter  Proctor  ; 
I  pray  come  presently  to  the  matter. 

Proc.  Thus,  with  your  lordships  pardon,  I  pro- 
ceed ;  and  the  first  thing  I  shall  glance  at  will  be 
worth  your  lordships  reflection,  his  ingratitude  ; 
and  to  whom  ?  to  no  less  person  than  a  king  ;  and 
to  what  king?  his  own,  and  our  general  sovereign, 
proh  Devm  att/ue  liominum  Jidem ;  a  king  and 
such  a  king,  the  health,  life,  and  soul  of  us  all, 
whose  very  mention  draws  this  salt  water  from  my 
eyes  ;  for  he,  indeed,  is  our  eye,  who  wakes  and 
watches  for  us  when  we  sleep,  and  who  w\\\  not 
sleep  for  him?  I  mean  not  sleep,  which  the  philo- 
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sophers  call  a  natural  cessatum  of  the  common^ 
and,  conseqnently,  of  all  the  exterior  senses,  caused 
first  and  immediately  by  a  detention  of  spirits^ 
which  can  have  no  communication,  since  the  way 
is  obstructed  by  which  these  spirits  should  com- 
merce>  by  vapours  ascending  from  the  stomach  to 
the  head,  by  which  evaporation  the  roots  of  the 
nerves  are  filled,  through  which  the  animaP  spirits 
to  be  poured  into  the  dwellings  of  the  external 
senses; — but  sleep,  I  take  for  death,  which  all 
know  to  be  ultima  Unea :  who  will  not  sleep  eter- 
nally for  such  a  king  as  we  enjoy?  If^  therefore, 
in  general,  as  he  is  king  of  us  all,  all  sharing  and 
dividing  the  benefits  of  this  our  sovereign,  none 
should  be  so  ungrateful  as  once  to  murmur  against 
him,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  ingratitude  more 
monstrous  in  this  Chabot?  for  our  Francis  hath 
lov'd,  not  in  general,  and  in  the  crowd  with  other 
subjects,  but  particularly,  this  Philip;  advanced 
him  to  the  supreme  dignity  of  a  statesman,  lodged 
him  in  his  very  heart,  yet,  monstrum  horrendum^ 
even  to  this  Francis  hath  Philip  been  ungrateful. 
Brutus,  the  loved  son,  hath  stabbed  Caesar  with  a 
bodkin.  Oh,  what  brute  may  be  compared  to  him  ! 
and  in  what  particulars  may  this  crime  be  exempli- 
fied? he  hatn,  as  we  say,  chopp'd  logic  with  the 
king ;  nay,  to  the  very  teeth  of  tiis  sovereign,  ad- 
vanced his  own  gnat-like  merits,  and  justified 
with  Luciferous  pride,  that  his  services  have  de- 
served more  than  all  the  bounty  of  our  munificent 
king  hath  paid  him. 

Chan.  Observe  that^  my  lords. 

Ihroc.  Nay,  he  hath  gone  further,  and  most 
traiterously  hath  committed  outrage  and  impiety 
to  the  king's  own  hand  and  royal  character,  which, 

E resented  to  him  in  a  bill  from  the  whole  council, 
e  most  violently  did  tear  in  pieces,  and  will  do 
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the  ver^  body  aod  person  of  our  king,  if  your  jus- 
tice  make  no  timely  prevention,  and  strike  out  the 
serpentine  teeth  of  this  high,  and  more  than  horri- 
ble monster. 

Ireas.  This  was  enforced  home, 

Proc.  In  the  next  place,  1  will  relate  to  your 
honoors  his  most  cruel  exactions  upon  the  subject, 
the  old  vantcouriers  of  rebellions.  In  the  year 
1536  and  :?7,  this  oppressor,  and  this  extortioner, 
under  pretext  of  his  due  taxation,  being  admiral, 
imposed  upon  certain  fishermen,  (observe,  I  be- 
seech you,  the  circumstance  of  their  persons,  _y2«A- 
ermert,^  who,  poor  Johns,  were  embarked  upon  the 
coast  of  Normandy,  and  fishing  there  for  herrings, 
(which  some  say  is  the  king  of  fishes,)  he  imposed^ 
I  say,  twenty  sous,  and  upon  every  boat  six  Uvres, 
Oh,  intolerable  exaction !  enough  not  only  to 
alienate  the  hearts  of  these  miserable  people  from 
their  king,  which,  ip$o  facto,  isi  high  treason,  but 
an  occasion  of  a  greater  inconvenience,  for  want  of 
due  provision  of  fish  among  the  subjects;  for  by 
ttiis  might  ensue  a  nccessily  of  mortal  sins,  by 
breaking  the  religious  fast  upon  vigils,  embers, 
and  other  days  commanded  by  sacred  authority, 
besides  the  miserable  rut  that  would  follow,  and 
perhaps  contagion,  when  feasting  and  flesh  should 
he  licensed  forevery  carnal  appetite.  I  could  urge 
many  more  particulars  viK  his  dangerous,  insatiate, 
and  boundless  avarice ;  but  the  improvement  of 
his  estate  in  so  lew  years,  from  a  private  gentle- 
man's fortune  to  a  great  duke's  revenues,  niiglit 
save  our  sovereign  therein  an  orator,  to  enforce 
and  prove  faulty,  even  to  giantism,  against  heavi.ii. 

I  Judge.  TJiis  is  but  a  noise  of  words. 

Proc.  To  the  foul  outrages  so  violent,  let  us 
add  Ills  commissions  granted  out  of  his  own  pre- 
sumed authority,  his  majesty  neither  informed  ^  or 

'   in/orniedj      The  old  cojiy  in/round. 
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respected  ;  his  disloyalties,  infidelities,  contempts, 
oppressions,  extortions,  with  innumerable  abuses, 
offences,  and  forfeits,  both  to  his  majesty's  most 
royal  person,  crown,  and  dignity;  yet,  notwith- 
standing all  these  injustices,  this  unmatchable, 
unjust  delinquent  affectcth  to  be  thought  inculpa- 
ble, and  incomparable  just ;  but  alas,  my  most 
learned  lords,  none  knows  better  than  yourselves, 
bow  easy  the  sincerity  of  justice  is  pretended,  how 
hard  it  is  to  be  performed,  and  how  common  it  is 
for  him  that  hath  least  colour  of  title  to  it,  to  be 
thought  the  very  substance  and  soul  of  it ;  be  that 
was  never  true  scholar  in  the  least  degree,  longs 
as  a  woman  with  child,  to  be  great  with  scholar; 
she  that  was  never  with  child  longs,  omnibus  viis  et 
modiSy  to  be  got  with  child,  and  will  wear  a 
cushion  to  seem  with  child  ;  and  he  that  was  never 
just,  will  fly  in  the  king^s  face  to  be  counted  just, 
though  for  all  he  be  nothing,  but  just  a  traitor. 

Sec,  The  admiral  smiles. 

Judge.  Answer  yourself,  my  lord. 

Chab.  I  shall,  and  t>riefly : 
The  furious  eloquence  of  my  accuser  hath 
Branched  my  offences  heinous  to  the  king. 
And  then  his  subject,  a  most  vast  indictment. 
That  to  the  king  I  have  justified  my  merit 
And  services ;  which  conscience  of  that  truth. 
That  Kt^ve  my  actions  life,  when  they  are  questioned, 
I  ought  to  urge  again,  and  do  without    • 
The  least  part  of  injustice.    For  the  bill, 
A  foul,  and  most  unjust  one,  and  preferred 
'(3ainsttheking'shonour,andhissubject'sprivilege, 
And  with  a  policy  to  betray  my  office 
And  faith  to  both,  1  do  confess  I  tore  it. 
It  being  pressed  immodestly,  but  without 
A  thought  of  disobedience  to  his  name,   . 
To  whose  mention  I  bow,  with  humble  reverence. 
And  dare  appeal  to  the  king's  knowledge  of  me, 
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How  far  I  am  in  soul  from  such  a  rebel. 
For  the  rest,  ray  lord,  and  you,  my  honour'd  judges, 
Since  all  this  mountain,  all  this  time  in  labour, 
With  more  than  mortal  fury  'gaiost  my  life. 
Hath  brought  forth  nought  out  some  ridiculous 

vermin, 
I  wilt  not  wrong  my  right  and  iuDOcence 
With  any  serious  plea  in  my  reply, 
To  frustrate  breath,  and  fight  with  terrible  shadows, 
That  have  been  forg'd  and  forc'd  against  my  state, 
But  leave  all,  with  my  life,  to  your  free  censures, 
Only  beseeching  all  your  learned  judgments 
Equal  and  pious  conscience  to  weigh. 

I^oc.  And  how  this  great  and  mighty  fortune 
hatb  exalted  him  to  pride  is  apparent,  not  only  in 
his  braves  and  bearings  to  the  king,  the  fountain 
of  all  this  increase,  but  in  his  contempt  and  scorn 
of  the  subject,  his  vast  expenses  in  buildings,  his 

firivale  bounties,  above  royal,  to  soldiers  and  scho- 
ars,  that  be  may  be  the  general  and  patron,  and 
protector  of  arms  and  arts  ;  the  number  of  domes- 
tic attendants,  an  army  of  grasshoppers  and  gay 
butterflies,  able  to  devour  the  spring;  his  glorious 
wardrobes,  his  stable  of  horses,  that  are  prick*d 
with  provender,  and  will  enforce  us  to  weed  up 
our  vineyards,  to  sow  oats  for  supply  of  their  provi- 
sion ;  his  caroches  shining  with  gold,  and  more 
bright  than  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  wearing  out  the 
pavements ;  nay,  he  is  of  late  so  transcendantly 
proud,  that  men  must  be  his  mules,  and  carry  him 
up  and  down  as  it  were  in  a  procession  for  men  to 
gaze  at  him,  till  their  chines  crack  with  the  weight 
of  his  insupportable  pride ;  and  who  knows  but 
this  may  prove  a  fasiiion  ?  But  who  groans  for  this, 
[but]  the  subject,  who  murmur,  and  are  ready  to 
begin  a  rebellion,  but  the  tumultuous  sailors  and 
water-rats,  who  run  up  and  down  the  city,  like  an 
overbearing  tempest,  cursing  the  admiral,  who  in 
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duty  ought  to  undo  himself  for  the  general  satisfac« 
tion  of  his  countrymen? 

Chab.  The  variety,  and  wonder  now  presented 
To  your  most  noble  notice ,  and  the  world's, 
That  all  my  life  and  actions,  and  offices, 
Explored  with  all  the  hundred  eyes  of  law, 
Lighted  with  lightning,  shot  out  of  the  wrath 
Of  an  incensed  and  commanding  king, 
And  blown  with  foes,  with  far  more  bitter  winds. 
Than  winter  from  his  eastern  cave  exhales, 
Yet  nothing  found,  but  what  you  all  have  heard^ 
And  then  consider,  if  a  peer  of  state 
Should  be  exposed  to  such  a  wild  arraignment 
For  poor  complaints,  his  fame,  faiths  life,  and  ho- 
nours, 
Rack'd  for  no  more. 

Chan.  No  more?  Good  heaven,  what  say 
My  learned  assistants  ? 

1  Judge.  My  lord,  the  crimes  urg'd  here  for  us 

to  censure 
As  capital,  and  worth  this  high  arraignment. 
To  me  seem  strange,  because  they  do  not  fall 
In  force  of  law,  to  arraign  a  peer  of  state  ; 
For  all  that  law  can  take  into  her  power 
To  sentence,  is  the  exaction  of  the  fishermen. 

2  Judge.  Here  is  no  majesty  violated :  I  consent 

to  what  my 
Brother  has  expressed. 

Chan.  Break  then  in  wonder. 
My  frighted  words  out  of  their  forming  powers, 
That  you  no  more  collect,  from  all  these  forfeits 
That  master  proctor-general  hath  opened. 
With  so  apparent  and  impulsive  learning. 
Against  the  rage  and  madness  of  the  offender, 
And  violate  majesty,  (my  learned  assistants^) 
When  majesty's  affronted  and  defied. 
It  being  compared  with !  and  in  such  an  onset 
As  leap'd  into  his  throat,  his  life  affrighting ! 
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Be  jiislified  in  all  insolence  all  subjects, 
If  this  be  so  considered,  and  insult 
Upon  your  privileg'd  malice  !  Is  not  majesty 
Poison'd  in  this  wonder  !  and  no  felony  set 
Where  royalty  is  robb'd,  and  [violate]  ! 
Fie,  how  it  fights  with  law,  and  grates  upon 
Her  brain  and  soul,  and  all  the  powers  of  reason  !- 
Keportcr  of  the  process,  shew  the  schedule. 
Not.  Here,  my  good  lord. 

1  Judye.  No  altering  it  in  us. 

2  Jmlge.  Far  be  it  from  us,  sir. 
Chan.  Here's  silken  justice  1 

It  might  be  altered  ;  mend  your  sentences. 
Both.  Not  we,  my  lord. 
Chan.  Not  you  1  The  king  shall  know 
You  slight  a  duty  to  liis  will  and  safety. 
Give  me  your  pen  ;  it  must  be  capital. 

1  Judge.  Make  what  you  please,  my  lord ;  our 

cioom  sliail  stand. 
Chan.  Thus  I  subscribe:   now,  at  your  perils, 

follow. 
Both.    Perils,  my  lord?   threats  in  tlie  king's 

frcejustice?  J 

Treas.  1  am  amaz'd  they  can  be  so  remis!).        fl 
Sec.  Merciful  men,  pitiful  judges,  certain.  ^ 

1  Judge.  Subscribe  ;  it  matters  nothing,  beiag 

coiislrain'd. 
On  tliis  side,  and  on  tins  side,  this  capital  1, 
Bolli  which  together  put,  import  plain  Vi; 
And  witness  v^e  are  forced. 

2  Judge.  Enough  ; 
It  will  acquit  us,  "ben  v\e  nmke  it  known, 
Our  names  are  forced, 

Chan.  If  traitorous  pride 
tJpon  ihe  royal  person  of  a  king 
\\  ere  sentene'd  unfeloniously  before, 
I'll  burn  my  books,  and  be  a  jtidi^e  no  more. 

Bulk.  Here  are  our  hands  subscrib'd. 
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Chan.  Wliy  so ;  it  joys  me. 
You  have  reform 'd  your  justice  and  your  judgment. 
Now  have  you  done  like  judges  and  learned  law- 
yers ; 
The  king  shall  thank,  and  honour  you  for  this.—* 
Notary,  read. 

Not.  We^  by  his  sacred  nuyesty  appamted 
Judges^  upon  due  trial,  and  examination 
Of  Philip  Chabotj  admiral  o/  France, 
Declare  him  guilty  of  high  treasons,  S^c. 

Chan.  Now,  captain  of  the  guard,  secure  his 
person, 
Till  the  king  signify 

His  pleasure  for  his  death.    This  day  is  happy 
To  France,  thus  rescued  from  the  vile  devourer. 

[^A  shout  within. 
Hark  !  how  the  votes  applaud  their  blest  deliver- 
ance ! 
You  that  so  late  did  right  and  conscience  boast^ 
Heaven's  mercy  now  implore,  the  king's  is  lost. 

^Exeunt. 


ACT   IV.    SCENE   I. 

An  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  King,  Queen,  and  Montmorency. 

King.  You  raise  my  thoughts  to  wonder,  that 
you,  madam^ 
And  you,  my  lord,  unite  your  force  to  plead 
r  the  admiral's  behalf:  this  is  not  that 
Language  you  did  express,  when  the  torn  bill 
Was  late  pretended  to  us  ;  it  was  then 
Defiance  to  our  high  prerogative. 
The  act  of  him  whose  proud  heart  would  rebel, 
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Add,  arm'd  with  faction,  too  soon  attempt 
To  tear  my  crown  off. 

Queen.  I  was  ignorant 
Then  of  his  worth,  and  heard  but  the  report 
Of  his  accusers  and  his  enemies, 
Who  never  mention  in  his  chaFocter 
Shadows  of  any  virtue  in  those  men 
They  would  depress  :  like  crows,  and  carrion  birds,* 
They  fly  o'er  flowery  meads,  clear  springs,  fair 

gardens, 
And  sloop  nt  carcasses.    For  your  own  honour, 
Pity  poor  Chabot. 

King.  Poor,  and  a  colossus  ! 
What  could  so  lately  straddle  o'er  a  province  ! 
Can  he  be  fallen  so  low  and  miserable. 
To  want  my  pity,  who  breaks  forth  like  day. 
Takes  up  all  people's  eyes  and  admiration  ? 
It  cannot  be.    He  hath  a  princely  wife  too. 

Queen.  I  interpose  not  often,  sir,  or  press  you  j 
With  unbecoming  iniportiiiiity, 
To  serve  the  prolitable  ends  of  others. 
Conscience,  iind  duty  to  yourself,  enforce 
My  present  mediation  ;  you  have  civen 
The  heallh  of  your  own  state  away,  unless 
Wisdom  in  lime  recover  him. 

King.  If  he  prove 
No  adulterate  gold,  trial  confirms  his  value. 

Queen.  Although  it  hold  in  metal,  gracious  sir,' 
Such  flery  examination,  and  the  furnace 

'  ii/fe  crmci  and  carrion  iini«,&c.]  Here  Shirley  had  certBialjF^ 
an  eye  to  the  following  lines  in  Peele'a  David  and  Bethiabe  t 
"  Like  as  the  fatal  raven,  that  ia  his  voice 
Carries  (he  dreadful  summons  of  our  deaths. 
Flies  by  the  fair  Arahian  spiccries, 
Her  pleasant  gardens,  and  delightsome  parks, 
Seeming  to  curse  theiu  with  his  hoarse  exclaims. 
And  yel  doth  stoop  with  hungry  violence 
Upon  a  piece  of  hateful  carrion," 
See  Peele's  fforki,  vol.  ii.  p.  18.  ed,  1899.     D, 
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May  waste  a  heart  that*a  faithful,  and  together 
With  that  you  call  the/eceSy  something  of 
The  precious  substance  may  be  hazarded. 

King.   Why,  you  are  the  chief  engine  raisM 
against  him. 
And  in  the  world's  creed  labour  most  to  sink  him, 
That  in  his  fall  and  absence,  every  beam 
May  shine  on  you,  and  only  ffild  your  fortune. 
Your  difference  is  the  ground  of  his  arraignment ; 
Nor  were  we  unsolicited  by  you , 
To  have  your  bill  confirmed ;  from  that,  that  spring. 
Came  all  these  mighty  and  impetuous  waves. 
With  which  he  now  must  wrestle  ;  if  the  strength 
Of  his  own  innocence  can  break  the  storm, 
Truth  will  not  lose  her  servant,  her  wings  cover  him. 
He  must  obey  his  fate. 

Mont.  1  would  not  have 
It  lie  upon  my  fame,  that  I  should  be 
Mentioned  in  story  his  unjust  supplanter. 
For  your  whole  kingdom.    I  have  been  abused. 
And  made  believe  my  suit  was  just  and  necessary. 
My  walks  have  not  been  safe,  my  closet  prayers. 
But  some  plot  has  pursued  me^  by  some  great  ones 
Against  your  noble  admiral :  they  have  mehted 
My  fancy  into  my  dreams  with  their  close  wnispers. 
How  to  uncement  your  affections,' 
And  render  him  the  fable,  and  the  scorn 
Of  France. 

Queen.  Brave  Montmorency! 
King.  Are  you  serious  ? 

JUant.  Have  I  a  soul ,  or  gratitude,  to  acknowledge 
Myself  your  creature,  dignified  and  honoured 
By  your  high  favours  ?  with  an  equal  truth 
I  must  declare  the  justice  of  your  admiral, 
(In  what  my  thoughts  are  conscious,)  and  will 

rather 
Give  up  my  claim  to  birth,  title,  and  oflSces, 
Be  thrown  from  your  warm  smile,  the  top  and  crown 
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Orsulijccts'  liappineSB,  than  be  brib'd  witli  all 
Their  glories  to  the  guilt  ofChabot's  ruin. 

King.  Come,  come  ;  you  overact  this  passion,  ' 
And  if  it  he  not  policy,  it  tustes 
Too  green,  and  wants  some  counsel  to  mature  it; 
His  fait  prepares  your  triumph. 

Mont.   It  confirms 
My  shame  alive,  and,  buried,  will  corrupt 
My  very  dust,  make  our  house-g;enius  groan 
And  fris;ht  the  honest  marble  from  my  ashes. 
His  Jail  prepare  my  triumph  i  turn  me  first 
A  naked  exile  to  the  world. 

King.  No  more ; 
Take  heed  you  banish  not  yourself;  be  wise, 
And  let  not  too  much  zeal  devour  your  reason. 

Enter  Ahall 

Asatt.  Your  admiral 
Is  condemn'd,  sir. 

King.  Ha  !  strange  !    No  matter  ; 
Leave  us.  [exitAmU.J — A  great  man,  I  see,  mayh 
As  soon  despatched,  as  a  common  subject. 

Queen.  No  mercy  then  for  Chabot. 

E7iter  Wife  ami  Father. 

Wife.  From  whence  came 
That  sound  ofChabot?    Then  we  are  all  undone.^ 
Oh,  do  not  hear  the  queen,  she  is  no  friend 
To  my  poor  lord,  but  made  against  his  life, 
Which  hath  too  many  enemies  already  ! 

Mont.  Poor  soul !  &he  thinks  the  queen  is  Btii 
against  him, 
Who  craployeth  all  her  powers  to  preserve  him. 
Falh.  Say  you  so,  my  lord? — Daughter,  tb* 

queen's  our  friend. 
Wife.  Why  do  you  mock  ray  sorrow  i  can  3 
I         flatter 
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Your  own  grief  so?    Be  just,  and  hear  me,  sir^ 
And  do  not  sacrifice  a  subjects  blood 
To  appease  a  wrathful  queen.    Let  mercy  shine 
Upon  your  brow,  and  heaven  will  pay  it  back 
Upon  your  soul :  be  deaf  to  all  her  prayers. 
King.  Poor  heart,  she  knows  not  what  she  has 

desir'd. 
Wife.  I  beg  my  Chabofs  life ;  my  sorrows  yet 
Have  not  destroyed  my  reason. 

King.  He  is  in  the  power  of  my  laws,  not  mine. 
Wy^a.  Then  you  have  no  power, 
And  are  but  the  empty  shadow  of  a  king. 
To  whom  is  it  resigned?   Where  shall  I  beg 
The  forfeit  life  of  one  condemn'd  by  law's 
Too  partial  doom  ? 
King.  You  hear  he  is  condemn'd,  then? 
Fath.  My  son  is  condemn'd,  sir. 
King.  You  know  for  what  too  ? 
Fath.  What  the  judges  please  to  call  it ; 
But  they  have  given 't  a  name,  treason,  they  say. 
Queen,  I  must  not  be  denied. 
King.  I  must  deny  you. 
W^e.  Be  blest  for  ever  for*t. 
Queen.  Grant  then  to  her. 
King.  Chabot,  condemn'd  bylaw? 
Fath.  But  you  have  power 
To  change  the  rigour ;  in  your  breast  there  is 
A  chancellor  above  it.    I  ne'er  had 
A  suit  before  ;  but  my  knees  join  with  her's 
To  implore  your  royal  mercy  to  her  lord. 
And  take  his  cause  to  your  examination  ; 
It  cannot  wrong  your  judges,  if  they  have 
Been  steer'd  by  conscience. 
Mont  It  will  fame  your  justice. 
King.  I  cannot  be  prescrib'd ;  you  kneel  in  vain« 
You  labour  to  betray  me  with  your  tears 
To  a  treason  above  his^  'gainst  my  own  laws. 
Look  to  the  lady. 
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Aiall.  Sir,  the  chancellor. 

King.  Admit  him. — Leavens  all. 

[Exeunt  all  bvt  King. 


Enter  Chancellor. 


4 

'ing. 

4 


How  now,  my  lord? 

You  have  lost  no  time  ;  and  how  thrive  the  pro- 
ceedings "i 

Chan.  'Twas  fit,  my  gracious  sovereign,  time 
should  leave 
His  motion,  made  in  all  aflairs  beside, 
And  spend  his  wings  only  in  speed  oftliis. 

King.  You  have  shew'd  diligence ;  and  what's 
become 
Of  our  most  curious  justicer,  the  admiral  ? 

Chan.  Condemn'd,  sir,  utterly,  and  all  hands  set 
To  his  conviction. 

King.  And  for  faults  most  foul  1 

Chan.  More  than  most  impious  :  but  the  applau- 
sive issue, 
Struck  by  the  concourse  of  your  ravish'd  subjects 
For  joy  of  your  free  juslice,  if  there  were 
No  other  cause  to  assure  the  sentence  just, 
Were  proof  convincing. 

King.  Now  then  he  sees  clearly 
That  men  perceive  how  vain  his  justice  was, 
And  scorn  him  for  the  foolish  net  he  wore 
To  hide  his  nakedness.     Is't  not  a  wonder, 
That  men's  ambitions  should  so  blind  their  reason, 
To  affect  shapes  of  honesty,  and  take  pride 
Rather  in  seeming,  than  in  being  just? 

Chan.  Seeming  has  better  fortune  to  attend 
Than  being  sound  at  heart,  and  virtuous. 

King.  Profess  all !  oothiDg  do,  like  those  that  1 
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By  looking  to  the  lamps  of  holy  temples^ 
Who  still  are  busy  taking  off  their  snaifs, 
But  for  their  profit  sake  will  add  no  oil ! 
So  these  will  check  and  sentence  every  fame, 
The  blaze  of  riotous  blood  doth  cast  in  others, 
And  in  themselves  leave  the  fume  most  offensive. 
But  he  to  do  this, more  deceives  my  judgment 
Than  all  the  rest,  whose  nature  [  have  sounded. 

CTum.  1  know,  sir,  and  have  proved  it. 

King.  Well,  my  lord, 
To  omit  circumstance,  I  highly  thank  you 
For  this  late  service  you  have  done  me  here. 
Which  is  so  great  and  meritorious^ 
That  with  my  ablest  power  I  scarce  can  quit  you. 

Ckan.  Your  sole  acceptance,  (my  dread  sove- 
reign,) 
I  more  rejoice  in,  than  in  all  the  fortunes 
That  ever  chanc'd  me.   But  when  may  it  please 
Your  highness  to  order  the  execution  ? 
The  haste  thus  far  hath  spar'd  no  pinions. 

King.  No,  my  lord,  your  care 
Hath  therein  much  deserv'd. 

Chan.  But  where  proportion 
Is  kept  to  th'  end  in  things,  at  start  so  happy. 
That  end  set  on  the  crown. 

King.  1*11  speed  it  therefore. 

Chan.  Your  thoughts  direct  it ;  they  are  wing*d. 

lEzH. 

King.  I  joy 
This  boldness  is"  condemn 'd,  that  I  may  pardon. 
And  therein  get  some  ground  in  his  opinion. 
By  so  much  bounty  as  saves  his  life  ; 
And^  methinks,  tnat  weighed  more,  should  sway 

the  balance 
Twixt  me  and  him,  held  by  his  own  free  justice; 
For  I  could  never  find  him  obstinate 
In  any  mind  he  heldi  when  once  he  ;mw 
Th'  error  with  which  he  laboured ;  and  since  now 
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He  needs  must  feel  it,  I  admit  no  doubt 


But  that  his  alteration  ^ 


I  beget 


4  most  just  convic- 


Another  sense  of  thinj^is  'twixt  him  and  me.^ 
Who's  there? 

Re-enter  Asall. 

Go  to  the  captain  of  my  guard,  and  will  him 

To  attend  his  condemn'd  prisoner  to  me  instantly. 

Asail.  I  shall,  sir.  {Exit. 

Enter  Treasurer  and  Secretary. 

King.  My  lords,  you  were  spectators  of  our  ad- ■ 

miral. 
Treas.  And  hearers  too  of  his 

tion. 
In  which  we  witness'd  over-weight  enough 
In  your  great  bounties,  and,  as  they  there  were'] 

weigh 'd, 
With  all  the  feathers  of  his  boaiited  merits. 

King.  Has  felt  a  scorching  trial ;  and  the  test 
(That  holds  fire's  utmost  force,)  we   must  give. 

metals 
That  will  not  with  the  hammer,  and  the  melting, 
Confess  their  truth  ;  and  this  same  sense  of  feeling, 
(Being  ground  to  all  the  senses,)  hath  one  key 
More  than  the  rest  to  let  in  through  them  all, 
The  mind's  true  ajiprehension,  that  thence  takes 
Her  first  convey'd  intelligence.     I  long 
To  see  this  man  of  confidence  again. 
How  think  you,  lords,  will  Chabot  look  on  me, 
Now  spoil'd  of  the  integrity  he  boasted  'J 
Sec.  it  were  too  much  honour  to  vouchsafe  your  j 

sight. 
Treas.  No  doubt,  my  liege,  but  he  that  hathi 

ofiended 
In  such  a  height  against  your  crown  and  persou^ 
Will  want  no  impudence  tu  look  upon  you. 
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Re-enter  Asall,  with  Captain  and  Chabot. 

Capt  Sir,  I  bad  charge  given  me  by  this  gen- 
tleman, 
To  bring  your  condemn 'd  prisoner  to  your  presence. 
King.  Yon  have  done  well ;  and  tell  tne  queen , 
and  our 
Lord  constable^  we  desire  their  presence ;  bid 
Our  admiral's  lady,  and  her  father  too, 
Attend  us  here  :  they  are  but  new  withdrawn* 
AscUL  I  shall,  sir.  ^EariL 

Treag.  Do  you  observe  this  confidence  ? 
He  stands  as  all  his  trial  were  a  dream. 

Sec.  He'll  find  the  horror  waking.    The  king's 
troubled : 
Now  for  a  thunder-clap.    The  queen  and  constable. 

Re-enter  Queen^  Montmorency,  Wife,  and 

Father. 

Treas.  I  do  not  like  their  mixture. 

King.  My  lord  admiral, 
You  made  it  your  desire  to  have  this  trial. 
That  late  hath  pass'd  upon  you ; 
And  now  you  feel  how  vain  is  too  much  faith 
And  flattery  of  yourself,  as  if  your  breast 
Were  proof 'gainst  all  invasion  ;    'tis  so  slight 
You  see  it  lets  in  death ;  what's  past,  hath  been 
To  satisfy  your  insolence ;  there  remains 
That  now  we  serve  our  own  free  pleasure ;  there* 

fore, 
By  that  most  absolute  power,  with  which  all  right 
Puts  in  my  hands,  these  issues,  turns,  and  changes, 
I  here,  in  ear  of  all  these,  pardon  all 
Your  faults  and  forfeits,  whatsoever  censur'd, 
Again  advancing,  and  establishing 
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Your  person  in  all  fulness  of  that  state 
Tliat  ever  you  enjoy'd  before  th'  attainder. 

Treat.  Wonderful !  pardon'd  ! 

Wife.  Heaven  preserve  the  king  !  — 

Queen.  Wlio  for  this  will  deserve  all  time  to 
honour  him. 

Mont.  And  live  kings'  best  example. 

Fatft.  Son,  you're  pardon'd  ; 
Be  sure  you  look  hereafler  vvell  about  you. 

Chab.  Vouchsafe,  great  air,  lo  assure  me  what 
you  said ; 
You  nam'd  my  pardon. 

Kiny.  And  again  declare  it, 
For  aircriroes  past,  of  what  nature  soever. 

Chab.  You  cannot  pardon  me,  sir. 

King.  How's  that,  Philip? 

Chab.  It  is  a  word  carries  too  much  relation 
To  an  olTence,  of  which  I  am  not  guilty! 
And  I  must  still  be  bold,  where  truth  stilt  arms, 
In  spite  of  all  those  frowns  that  would  deject  me. 
To  say,  I  need  no  pardon. 

King.  Hal  how's  this? 

Fatfi.  He's  mad  with  over  joy,  and  answers 
nonsense. 

King.  Why,  tell  me,  Cbabot,  are  not  you  cod- 
demn'd? 

Chab.  Ye»,  and  that  justifies  me  much  the  more ; 
For  whatsoever  false  report  hath  brought  you,        _ 
I  was  condemn'd  for  nothing  that  could  reach 
To  prejudice  my  life,  my  goods,  or  honour, 
As  first  in  firmness  of  my  conscience 
1  confidently  told  you  ;  not,  alas  ! 
Pree^uming  on  your  slender  thread  of  favour. 
Or  pride  of  fortunate  and  courtly  boldness, 
But  what  my  faith  and  justice  bade  me  trust  to, 
For  none  of  all  your  learned  assistant  judges, 
With  all  the  malice,  of  ray  crimes  could  urge 
Or  felony  or  hurt  of  sacred  power. 
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King.  Do  any  hear  this  but  myself? — My  lords , 
This  man  still  justifies  his  innocence. 
What  prodigies  are  these?    Have  not  our  laws 
Pass'd  on  his  actions?  have  not  equal  judges 
Certified  his  arraignment,  and  him  guilty 
Of  capital  treason  ?  and  yet  do  I  hear 
Chabot  accuse  all  these,  and  quit  himself? 

Treas.  It  does  appear  distraction,  sir. 

King.  Did  we 
Seem  so  indulgent  to  propose  our  free 
And  royal  pardon,  without  suit  or  prayer, 
To  meet  with  his  contempt  ? 

Sec.  Unheard  of  impudence! 

ChcA.  I  were  malicious  to  myself,  and  desperate, 
To  force  untruths  upon  my  soul,  and  when 
'TIS  clear,  to  confess  a  shame  to  exercise 
Your  pardon,  sir.    Were  1  so  foul  and  monstrous 
As  I  am  given  to  you,  you  would  commit 
A  sin  next  mine,  by  wronging  your  own  mercy, 
To  let  me  draw  out  impious  breath  :  it  vvill 
Release  your  wonder,  if  you  give  command 
To  see  your  process  ;  and  if  it  prove  other 
Than  I  presume  to  inform,  tear  me  in  pieces. 

King.  Go  for  the  process,  and  the  chancellor. 
With  the  assistant  judges,  [exit  AsalL'] — I  thank 

heaven, 
That  with  all  these  enforcements  of  distraction, 
My  reason  stays  so  clear  to  hear,  and  answer, 
And  to  direct  a  message.    This  inversion 
Of  all  the  loyalties,  and  true  deserts 
That  I  believ'd  I  govern'd  with  till  now 
In  my  choice  lawyers  and  chief  counsellors. 
Is  able  to  shake  all  my  frame  of  reason. 

Chab.  I  am  much  griev*d. 

King.  No  more  ;  1  do  incline 
To  think  I  am  abus'd,  my  laws  betray'd 
And  wrested  to  the  purpose  of  my  judges. 
This  confidence  in  Chabot  turns  my  judgment : 

VOL.  VI.  L 
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This  was  too  wild  a  way  to  make  his  merits 
Stoop,  and  acknowledge  my  superior  bounties, 
That  it  doth  raise,  and  fix  them  past  my  art, 
To  shadow  all  the  shame  and  forfeit's  mine. 

Re-enter  Aball,  ivith  Chancellor  and  Judges. 

Asall.  The  chancellor  and  judges,  sir. 
Treas.  I  like  not 
This  passion  in  the  king  :  the  queen  andconstabU 
Are  of  that  side. 

King.  My  lord,  you  dare  appear  then? 
Chan.  Dare,  sir?  I  hope — 
King.  Well  done  ;  hope  still,  and  tell  me. 
Is  not  this  man  condemn'd  ? 

Chan.  Strange  question,  sir! 
The  process  will  declare  it,  sign'd  with  all 
These  my  assistant  brothers'  reverend  hands, 
To  his  conviction  in  a  public  trial. 

King.  You  said  for  foul  and  monstrous  f 

prov'd  by  him? 
Chan.  The  very  words  are  there,  sir. 
King.  But  the  deeds 
I  look  for,  sir ;  name  me  but  one  that's  monstrous. 
Chan.  His  foul  comparisons,  and  affronts  of  you, 
To  me  seem'd  monstrous. 

King.  1  told  you  them,  sir;  ik 

Nor  were  they  any  that  your  so  vast  knowledge,   fl 
Being  a  man  studied  in  him,  could  produce  ^ 

And  prove  as  clear  as  heaven  :  you  warranted 
To  make  appear  such  (reasons  in  the  admiral, 
As  never  all  taw's  volumes  yet  had  sentenc'd, 
And  France  shouUl  look  on,  having  'scap'd,  with 

wonder. 
What  in  this  nature  iialli  been  clearly  prov'd 
In  his  arraignment? 

1  Judge.  Nothing,  that  we  heard, 
In  slenderest  touch  urg'd  by  your  advocate. 
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King.  Dare  you  affirm  this  too  1 

2  Judge.  Most  confidently. 

King.  No  base  corruptions  charg'd  upon  him  ? 

1  Judge.  None,  sir. 

Treas.  This  argues  Chabot  has  corrupted  him. 

Sec,  I  do  not  like  this. 

1  Judge.  The  sum  of  all 
Was  urg'd  to  prove  your  admiral  corrupt. 
Was  an  exaction  of  his  officers, 
Of  twenty  sous  taken  from  the  fishermen, 
For  every  boat  that  fish'd  the  Norman  coast. 

King.  And  was  this  all 
The  mountains  and  the  marvels  promised  me, 
To  be  in  clear  proof  made  against  the  life 
Of  our  so  hatea  admiral? 

Judges.  All,  sir, 
Upon  our  lives  and  consciences. 

Chan.  I  am  blasted. 

King.   How  durst  you  then  subscribe  to  his 
conviction. 

1  Judge.  For  threats  by  my  lord  chancellor  on 

the  bench, 
Affirming  that  your  majesty  would  have  it 
Made  capital  treason,  or  account  us  traitors. 

2  Judge.  Yet,  sir,  we  did  put  to  our  names  with 

tnis 
Interposition  of  a  note  in  secret 
In  these  two  letters  Fand  /,  to  shew 
We  were  enforced  to  what  we  did,  which  then 
In  law  is  nothing. 

Falh.  How  do  you  feel,  your  lordship  ? 
Did  you  not  find  some  stuffing  in  your  head  ? 
Your  brain  should  have  been  purg'd. 

Chan,  I  fall  to  pieces. 
Would  they  had  rotted  on  the  bench ! 
King.  And  so  you  sav'd  the  peace  of  that  high 
court, 
Which  otherwise  his  impious  rage  had  broken ; 
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But  tlius  am  I  by  \m  mnlicious  arts 
A  party  render'd,  and  most  tyrannous  spur 
To  al!  iho  open  course  of  his  base  envies, 
A  forcer  of  my  jndges,  and  a  thirst 
Of  my  nobility's  blood,  and  all  by  one 
I  trusted,  to  make  clear  my  love  of  justice. 

Chan.  I  beseech  your  majesty,  let  all  my  zeal 
To  serve  your  virtues,  with  a  aacred  value 
Made  of  your  royal  state,  to  which  each  least 
But  shade  of  violence  in  any  subject. 
Doth  provoke  certain  death — 

King.  Death  on  thy  name 
And  memory  for  ever!    One  command 
Our  advocate  attend  us  presently. 

Asall.  He  wails  here. 

King.  But  single  death  shall  not  excuse ;  thy 
skin, 
Torn  o'er  thine  ears,  and  what  else  can  be  inflicted, 
If  Miy  life,  with  the  same  severity 
Dissected,  cannot  stand  so  many  Hres. 

Treas  }  ^^  merciful,  gjreat  sir.        [Tltey  km 

King.  Yet  more  amaze ! 
Is  there  a  knee  in  all  the  world  beside, 
That  any  human  conscience  can  let  bow 
For  him  1  You're  traitors  all  that  pity  him 

Treas.  This  is  no  time  to  move. 

King.  Yet  'twas  ray  fault 
To  trust  this  wretch,  whom  I   knew  fierce  and 

proud. 
With  forms  of  tongue  and  learning.     What 

soner 
Is  pride  of  the  whole  flood  of  man  !  for,  as 
A  human  seed  is  said  to  be  a  mixture 
And  fair  con  temperature  extracted  from 
All  our  best  faculties,  so  the  seed  of  all 
Man's  sensual  frailty  may  be  said  to  abide, 
And  have  their  confluence  in  only  pride  ; 
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It  stupifies  man's  reason  so,  and  dulls 
True  sense  of  any  things  but  what  may  fall 
In  his  own  glory^  quenches  all  the  spirits 
That  li^ht  a  man  to  honour  and  true  goodness. 
AmU.  Your  advocate. 

Enter  Advocate. 

King.  Come  hither. 

Adv.  My  most  gracious  sovereign. 

CAa6.  Madam  9  you  infinitely  oblige  our  duty» 

Queen.  I  was  too  long  ignorant  of  your  worth, 
my  lord, 
And  this  sweet  lady's  virtue. 

Wife.  Both  your  servants. 

Chab.  I  never  had  a  fear  of  the  king's  justicOi 
And  vet  I  know  not  what  creeps  o'er  my  heart, 
And  leaves  an  ice  beneath  it.— My  lord  chancellor, 
You  have  my  forgiveness ;  but  implore  heaven's 

pardon, 
For  wrongs  to  equal  justice  ;  you  shall  want 
No  charity  of  mine  to  mediate 
To  the  king  for  you. 

Chan.  Horror  of  my  soul 
Confounds  my  gratitude. 

Mont.  To  me  now  most  welcome. 

Adv.  It  was  my  allegiance,  sir,  I  did  enforce, 
But  by  directions  of  your  chancellor  ; 
It  was  my  office  to  advance  your  cause 
'Gainst  all  the  world,  which,  when  1  leave  to  exe- 
cute, 
Fi^  me,  and  turn  me  out  a  most  raw  advocate. 

King.  You  see  my  chancellor. 

Adv.  He  has  an  ill  look  with  him. 

King.  It  shall  be  }our  province  now,  on  our 
behalf, 
To  urge  what  can  in  justice  be  against  him  ; 
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His  riot  on  our  laws,  and  corrupt  actions 

Will  give  joii  scope  and  field  enough.  i 

Adv.  And  I 
Will  play  my  law  prize  ;  never  fear  it,  sir. 
He  shall  be  guilty  ofwliatyou  please.    I  am  studied 
In  him,  sir;  I  will  squeeze  his  villainies. 
And  urge  lus  acts  so  iiome  into  his  bowels, 
The  force  of  it  shall  make  him  hang  himself, 
And  save  the  laws  a  labour. 

King.  Judges,  for  all 
The  poisonous  outrage  that  this  viper  spilt 
On  all  my  royal  freedom  and  my  empire. 
As  making  all  but  servants  to  his  malice, 
I  will  have  you  revise  the  late  arraignment; 
And  for  those  worthy  reasons  that  already 
Atfect  you  for  my  admiral's  acquittal, 
Employ  your  justice  on  this  chancellor.     Awaj  , 

with  him ! — 
Arrest  him,  captain  of  my  guard,  to  answer 
All  that  due  course  of  law  against  him  can 
Charge  both  his  acia  and  life. 

Capt.  I  do  arrest  thee, 
Poyet,  lord  chancellor,  in  his  highness"  name. 
To  answer  all  that  equal  course  of  law 
Can  charge  thy  acts  and  life  with. 
Chan.  I  obey. 
King.  How  false  a  heart  corruption  has !  hovr 
base,  I 

Without    true  worth,   are    all   these  earth-bred  1 

glories ! — 
Oh,  blessed  justice!  by  which  all  things  stand, 
That  stills  the  thunder,  and  makes  lightning  sink 
'Twixt  earth  and  heaven  amaz'd,  and  cannot  strike. 
Being  prov'd  so  now  in  wonder  of  this  man, 
Theobjectof  men's  hate,  and  heaven's  bright  love  ;-■ 
And,  as  in  cloudy  days,  we  see  the  sun 
Glide  over  turrets,  temples,  richest  fields, 
All  those  left  dark,  and  slighted  ia  his  way, 
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And  on  the  wretched  plight  of  some  poor  shed. 
Pours  all  the  glories  of  his  golden  head ; 
So  heavenly  virtue,  on  this  envied  lord 
Points  all  his  graces,  that  I  may  distinguish 
Him  better  from  the  world. 

TVeas.  You  do  him  right. 

King.    But   away,  judges!    and    pursue    the 
arraignment 
Of  this  polluted  chancellor  with  that  swiftness 
His  fury  wing*d  against  my  admiral ; 
And  be  you  all,  that  sate  on  him,  compurgators 
Of  me  against  this  false  judge. 

Judges.  We  are  so. 

King.  Be  you  two  join'din  the  commission. 
And  nothing  urg'd  but  justly,  of  me  learning 
This  one  more  lesson  out  of  the  events 
Of  these  affairs  now  past:  that  whatsoever 
Charge  or  commission  judges  have  from  us, 
They  ever  make  their  aim  ingenuous  justice. 
Not  partial  for  reward,  or  swelling  favour, 
To  which,  if  your  king  steer  you,  spare  to  obey ; 
For  when  his  troubled  blood  is  clear  and  calm. 
He  will  repent  that  he  pursued  his  rage^ 
Before  bis  pious  law,  and  hold  that  judge 
Unworthy  of  his  place,  that  lets  his  censure 
Float  in  the  waves  of  an  imagined  favour ; 
This  shipwrecks  in  the  haven,  and  but  wounds 
Their  consciences  that  soothe  the  soon-ebb'd  hu- 
mours 
Of  their  incensed  king. 

jyj.    *  I  Royal  and  sacred. 

King.Cofuey  Philip,shine  thy  honour  now  forever, 
For  this  short  temporal  eclipse  it  suffer'd 
Bv  th'  interpos'd  desire  I  had  to  try  thee, 
Nov  let  the  thought  of  what  is  past  afflict  thee, 
For  my  unkindness ;  live  still  circled  here, 
The  bright  intelligence  of  our  royal  sphere.  [Exeunt 
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ACT  V.    SCENE  I. 

An  Apartment  in  the  Palace. 

Enter  Queen,  Montmorency,  and  Fatlier. 

Q,ueen.  The  admiral  sick? 

FaOi.  With  danger  at  the  heart ; 
1  came  to  tell  the  king. 

Mont.  He  never  had 
More  reason  iu  his  soul,  to  entertain 
All  the  delights  of  health. 

Fath.  I  fear,  my  lord. 
Some  apprehension  of  the  king's  unkindness, 
By  giving  up  his  person  and  his  offices 
To  the  law's  gripe  and  search,  is  ground  of  his 
Sadchange;  the  greatest  souls  are  thus  ofl  wounded 
If  he  vouchsafe  his  presence,  it  may  quicken 
His  fast  decaying  spirits,  and  prevent 
The  hasty  ebb  of  lile. 

Queen.  The  king  is  now 
Fraught  with  the  joy  of  his  fresh  preservation 
The  news  so  violent  let  into  his  ear, 
May  have  some  dangerous  effect  in  him  ; 
I  would  not  counsel,  sir,  to  that. 

Fath.  With  greater  reason 
I  may  suspect  they'll  spread,  my  lord,  and.  as 
A  river,  lift  his  curl'd  and  impetuous  waves 
Over  the  banks,  by  cdnfluence  of  streams 
Tliat  fill  and  swell  their"  channel ;  for  by  this  timi; 
He  has  the  addition  of  Allegro's  suffering, 
His  honest  servant,  whom  1  met,  though  feeble 
And  worn  with  torture,  going  to  congratulate 
His  master's  safety. 

''  iheirl      Old  ci>i>y  -  /.fr.  '      D. 
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Queen.  It  seems  he  much 
Affected  that  Allefi^. 

Mont.  There  will  be 
But  a  sad  interview  and  dialogue. 

Queen.  Does  he  keep  his  bed  ? 

Fath.  In  that  alone 
He  shews  a  fortitude ;  he  will  move  and  walk, 
He  says,  while  his  own  strength  or  others  can 
Support  him,  wishing  he  mignt  stand  and  look 
His  destiny  in  the  face  at  the  last  summons, 
Not  sluggishly  exhale  his  soul  in  bed 
With  indulgence,  and  nice  flattery  of  his  limbs. 

Queen.  Can  he  in  this  shew  spirit,  and  want  force 
To  wrestle  with  a  thought  ? 

Fath.  Oh,  madam,  madam  ! 
We  may  have  proof  against  the  sword,  and  tyranny 
Of  boisterous  war  that  threatens  us  ;  but  when 
Kings  frown,  a  cannon  mounted  in  each  eye, 
Shoot  death  to  apprehension  ere  their  fire 
And  force  approach  us. 

Enter  King. 

Mont.  Here's  the  king. 

Queen.  No  words 
To  interrupt  his  quiet. 

FcUh.  I'll  begone  then. 

King.  Our  admiral's  father!  call  him  back. 

Queen.  I  will  not  stay  to  hear  them.         [Exit. 

Mont.  Sir,  be  prudent, 
And  do  not,  for  your  son,  fright  the  king's  health. 

{Exit. 

King.  What,  have  they  left  us  ? — How  does  my 
admiral  1 

Fath.  1  am  forbid  to  tell  you^  sir. 

King.  By  whom  ? 

FaA.  The  queen,  and  my  lord  constable. 
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King.  Are  there 
Remaining  seeds  of  faction  ?    Have  they  souls 
Not  yet  convinc'd  i'  the  truth  of  Chabot's  honour, 
Clear  as  the  crystal  heaven,  and  'bove  the  reach 
Of  imitation? 

Fatb.  'Tis  their  care  of  you, 
And  no  thought  prejudicial  to  my  son. 

King.  Their  care  of  me? 
How  can  the  knowledge  of  my  admirars  state 
Concern  their  fears  of  me?    I  see  their  envy 
Of  Chabot's  happiness,  whose  joy  to  be 
Render'd  so  pure  and  genuine  to  the  world 
Doth   grate  upon  their  conscience,  and  affrightfl 

them. 
But  let  them  vex,  and  bid  my  Chabot  still 
Exalt  his  heart,  and  triumph  ;  he  shall  have 
The  access  of  our's  ;  the  kingdom  shall  put  on 
Such  joys  for  him,  as  she  would  boast  to  celebral* 
Her  own  escape  from  ruin. 

Fath.  He  is  not  in  state  to  hear  my  sad  news, 
I  perceive.  \^A»ide. 

King.  That  countenance  is  not  right,  it  does  not  j 
answer 
What  I  expect ; 
Say,  how  is  my  admiral  ? 
The  truth,  upon  thy  life. 

FaOk.  To  secure  his,  I  would  you  had. 

King.  Ha?  who  durst  oppose  him  ? 

Fath.  One  that  hath  power  enough  hath  prac-1 
tised  on  him, 
And  made  his  great  heart  stoop. 

King.  I  will  revenge  it 
With  crushing  that  rebellious  power  to  nothing.  ' 
Name  him. 

Fath.  He  was  his  friend. 

King.  A  friend  to  malice ;  bia  own  black  im- J 
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Burn  his  blood  up !  What  mischief  bath  engender'd 
New  storms? 

Hith.  'Tis  the  old  tempest. 
King.  Did  not  we 
Appease  all  horrors  that  looked  wild  upon  biro? 
Path.  You  dress'd  his  wounds,  I  must  confess, 
but  made 
No  cure  ;  they  bleed  afresh.    Pardon  me,  sir ; 
Althongh  your  conscience  have  clos'd  too  soon^ 
He  is  in  danger,  and  doth  want  new  surgery  ; 
Though  he  be  right  in  fame,  and  your  opinion, 
He  thinks  you  were  unkind. 

King.  Alas,  poor  Chabot ! 
Doth  that  afflict  him  ? 

Fath.  So  much,  though  he  strive 
With  most  resolv'd  and  adamantine  nerves. 
As  ever  human  fire  in  flesh  and  bloody 
Forged  for  example,  to  bear  all ;  so  killing 
The  arrows  that  you  shot  were,  (still  your  pardon,) 
No  centaur's  blood  could  rankle  so. 

King.  If  this 
Be  all,  I'll  cure  him  ;  kings  retain 
More  balsam  in  their  soul,  than  hurt  in  an^er. 
Fath.  Far  short,  sir ;  with  one  breath  they  un« 
create ; 
And  kings,  with  only  words,  more  wounds  can 

make. 
Than  all  their  kingdom  made  in  balm  can  heal ; 
'Tis  dangerous  to  play  too  wild  a  descant 
On  numerous  virtue,  though  it  become  princes 
To  assure  their  adventures  made  in  every  thing  : 
Gh)odness,  confin'd  within  poor  flesh  and  blood, 
Hath  but  a  queasy^  and  still  sickly  state  ; 
A  musical  hand  should  only  play  on  her^ 
Fluent  as  air,  yet  every  touch  command. 

King.  No  more. 
Commend  us  to  the  admiral,  and  say^ 
The  king  will  visit  him,  and  bring  [him]  health. 
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Fath.  1  will  not  doubt  that  blessing,  and  shall 
move 
Nimbly  with  this  command,  {^Exeunt. 


SCENE  II.  ^m 

A  Court  of  Justice. 

Enter  Officers  before,  Treasurer,  Secretary,  atul 
Judges,  Petitioners  following,  (Ac  Ad\ocate  also, 
tcith  many  papers  in  his  hand  ;  they  take  their 
places :  the  Chancellor,  with  a  guard,  is  then 
brought  in  and  placed  at  the  bar. 

Treat.  Did  you  believe  the  chancellor  had  been 
So  foul  ? 

Sec.  He's  lost  to  the  people  ;  what  contempts 
They  throw  upon  liim  !  but  we  must  be  wise. 

1  Judge.  Were  there  no  other  guilt,  his  malice 

shew'd 
Upon  the  admiral,  in  o'erbearing  justice. 
Would  well  deserve  a  sentence. 
Treas.  And  a  deep  one. 

2  Judge.  Ift  please  your  lordships  to  remember 

that 
Was  specially  commended  by  the  king, 
As  being  most  blemish  to  his  royal  person 
And  the  free  justice  of  his  state. 

Treas.  Already 
He  has  coofess'd  upon  his  examinations 
Enough  for  censure  ;  yet,  to  obey  form — 
Master  advocate,  if  you  please — 

Adv.  I  am  ready  for  your  lordships.  It  bath 
been  said,  and  will  be  said  again,  and  may  truly  be 
justified,  omnia  ex  lite  Jieri.  It  was  the  position  of 
philosophers,  and  now  proved  by  a  more  philoso- 
phical sect,  the  lawyers,  that,  omnia  ex  litejiant, 
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we  are  all  made  by  law,  made,  I  say,  and  worthily> 
if  we  be  just ;  if  we  be  unjust,  marr'd ;  though  in 
marring  some,  there  is  necessity  of  making  others^ 
for  if  one  fall  by  the  law,  ten  to  one  but  another  is 
exalted  by  the  execution  of  the  law,  since  the  cor- 
ruption of  one  must  conclude  the  generation  of 
another,  though  not  always  in  the  same  profession ; 
the  corruption  of  an  apothecary  may  be  the  gene- 
ration of  a  doctor  of  physic  ;  the  corruption  of  a 
citizen  may  beget  a  courtier,  and  a  courtier  may 
very  well  beget  an  alderman ;  the  corruption  of  an 
alderman  may  be  the  generation  of  a  country  jus- 
tice, whose  corrupt  ignorance  easily  may  beget  a 
tumult;  a  tumult  may  beget  a  captain,  and  the 
corruption  of  a  captain  may  beget  a  gentleman- 
usher,  and  a  gentleman-usner  may  beget  a  lord, 
whose  wit  may  beget  a  poet,  and  a  poet  may  get 
a  thousand  pounds  a  year ;  but  nothing  without 
cormption. 

Dreiis.  Good  master  advocate,  be  pleased  to 
leave  all  digressions,  and  speak  of  the  chancellor. 
Adv.  Your  lordship  doth  very  seasonably  pre- 
monish ;  and  I  shall  not  need  to  leave  my  subject^ 
corruption,  while  I  discourse  of  him,  who  is  the 
very  fen  and  stygian  abyss  of  it :  five  thousand  and 
odd  hundred  foul  and  impious  corruptions,  for  I 
will  be  brief,  have  been  found  by  several  examina- 
tions, and  by  oaths,  proved  against  this  odious  and 
polluted  chancellor ;  a  man  of  so  tainted  and  con- 
tagious a  life,  that  it  is  a  miracle  any  man  enjoveth 
his  nostrils  that  hath  lived  within  the  scent  of  his 
offices.  He  was  born  with  teeth  in  his  head,  by 
an  affidavit  of  his  midwife,  to  note  his  devouring, 
and  hath  one  toe  on  his  left  foot  crooked,  and  in 
the  form  of  an  eagle's  talon,  to  foretel  his  rapacity. 
What  shall  I  say?  branded,  marked,  and  designed 
in  his  birth  for  shame  and  obloquy,  which  appeareth 
further,  by  a  mole  under  his  right  ear,  with  only 
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three  witch's  hairs  in't ;  strange  and  otninioua  pre- 
dictions of  nature ! 

Treas.  You  have  acquainted  yourself  but  very 
lately  with  this  intelligence,  for,  as  1  remember, 
your  tongue  was  guilty  of  no  such  character  when 
he  sat  judge  upon  the  admiral :  a  pious,  incorrupt 
man,  a  faithful  and  fortunate  servant  to  his  king  ; 
and  one  of  the  greatest  honours  that  ever  the  admi- 
ral received  was,  that  he  had  so  noble  and  just  a 
judge  :  this  must  imply  a  strange  volubility  in  your 
tongue  or  conscience.  I  speak  not  to  discounte- 
nance any  evidence  for  the  king,  but  to  put  you  in 
mind,  master  advocate,  that  you  had  then  a  better 
opinion  of  ray  lord  chancellor. 

jldv.  Your  lordship  hath  most  aptly  interposed, 
and  with  aword  1  shall  easily  satisfy  all  your  judg- 
ments. He  was  then  a  judge,  and  in  cathedra,  in 
which  he  could  not  err  ;  it  may  be  your  lordships' 
cases  :  out  of  the  chair  and  seat  of  justice  he  hath 
his  frailties,  is  loosed,  and  exposed  to  the  condi- 
tions of  other  human  natures;  so  every  judge, 
your  lordships  are  not  ignorant,  hath  a  kind  of 
privilege  while  he  is  in  his  state,  office,  and  being ; 
and  although  he  may,  quoad  se,  internally  and  pri- 
vately be  guilty  of  bribery  of  justice,  yet,  quoad 
noa,  and  in  public,  he  is  an  upright  and  innocent 
judge.  We  are  to  take  no  notice,  nay,  we  deserved 
to  suffer,  if  we  should  detect  or  stain  him  ;  for  in 
that  we  disparage  the  office,  which  is  the  king's, 
and  may  be  our  own  ;  but  once  removed  from  his 
place  by  just  dishonour  of  the  king,  he  is  no  more 
a  judge,  but  a  common  person,  whom  the  law 
takes  hold  on,  and  we  are  then  to  forget  what  he 
hath  been,  and  without  partiality  to  strip  and  lay 
him  open  to  the  world,  a  counterfeit  and  corrupt 
judge:  as,  for  example,  he  may,  and  ought  to 
flourish  in  his  greatness,  and  break  any  man's  neck 
with  as  much  facility  as  a  jest ;  but  the  case  being 
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altered,  and  he  down,  every  subject  shall  be  heard ; 
a  wolf  may  be  apparelled  in  a  lamb's  skin  ;  and  if 
every  man  should  be  afraid  to  speak  truth,  nay, 
and  more  than  truth,  if  the  good  of  the  subject, 
which  are  clients,  sometime  require  it,  there  would 
be  no  remove  of  officers ;  if  no  remove,  no  mo- 
tions ;  if  no  motion  in  court,  no  heat,  and,  by  con- 
sequence, but  cold  terms.  Take  away  this  moving, 
this  removing  of  judges,  the  law  may  bury  itself  in 
buckram,  and  the  kingdom  suffer  for  want  of  a  due 
execution ;  and  now,  I  hope,  your  lordships  are 
satisfied. 

Dreas.  Most  learnedly  concluded  to  acquit  your- 
self. 
I  Judge.  Master  advocate,  please  you  to  urge, 
for  satisfaction 
Of  the  worlds  and  clearing  the  king's  honour,  how 
Unjustly  he  proceeded  against  the  admiral. 

Aclv.  I  shall  obey  your  lordship. — So  vast,  so  in- 
finite hath  been  the  impudence  of  this  chancellor, 
not  only  toward  the  subject,  but  even  the  sacred 
person  of  the  kin^  that  1  tremble^  as  with  a  palsy, 
to  remember  it.  This  man,  or  rather  this  monster, 
having  power  and  commission  trusted  for  the  exa- 
mination of  the  lord  admiral,  a  man  perfect  in  all 
honour  and  justice,  indeed,  the  very  ornament  and 
second  flower  of  France ;  for  the  flower-de-lis  is 
sacred,  and  above  all  flowers,  and  indeed  the  best 
flower  in  our  garden;  having  used  all  ways  to 
circumvent  his  innocence,  by  suborning  and  pro- 
mising rewards  to  his  betrayers,  by  compelling 
others  by  the  cruelty  of  tortures,  as,  namely,  mon- 
sieur Allegre,  a  most  honest  and  faithful  servant  to 
bis  lord,  tearing  and  extending  his  sinews  upon 
the  rack,  to  force  a  confession  to  his  purpose ;  and 
finding  nothing  prevail  upon  the  invincible  virtue 
of  the  admiral, — 
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Sec.  How  be  would  flatter  him  !  ^ 

Adv.  Yet  most  maliciously  proceeded  to  arraign 
him  :  to  be  short ;  against  all  colour  of  justice,  con- 
demned him  of  high  treasons.  Oh,  think  what  the 
life  of  man  is,  that  can  never  he  recompensed  !  but 
the  life  of  a  just  man,  a  man  that  is  the  vigour  and 
glory  of  our  life  and  nation,  to  be  torn  to  death,  and 
sacrificed  beyond  the  malice  of  common  persecu- 
tion 1  What  tiger  of  Hyrcanian  breed  could  have 
been  so  cruel?  But  this  is  not  all :  he  was  not 
guiUy  only  of  mnrdcr, — guilty,  I  may  say,  in 
foTo  coiMcien/(fS,  though  our  good  admiral  was  mira- 
culously preserved,  but  unto  this  he  added  a  most 
prodigious  and  fearful  rape,  a  rape  even  upon  jus- 
tice itself,  the  very  soul  of  our  state  ;  for  the  rest 
of  the  judges  upon  the  bench,  venerable  images  of 
Astr^a,'  he  most  tyrannously  compelled  to  set  their 
hands  to  his  most  unjust  sentence.  Did  ever  story 
remember  the  like  outrage  and  injustice'?  what 
forfeit,  what  penalty  can  be  enough  to  satisfy  this 
transcendant  offence  1  and  yet,  my  good  lords,  this 
is  hut  venial  to  tlie  sacrilege  which  now  follows, 
and  by  him  committed  :  not  content  with  this  sen- 
tence, not  satisfied  with  horrid  violence  upon  the 
sacred  tribunal,  but  lie  proceeds  and  blasphemes 
the  very  name  and  honour  of  the  king  himself, — ob- 
serve that, — making  him  the  author  and  impulsive 
cause  of  all  these  rapines,  justifying  that  he  moved 
only  by  his  special  command  to  the  death,  nay,  the 
murder  of  his  most  faithful  subject,  translating  all 
his  own  black  and  damuable  guilt  "^upon  the  king. 
Here's  a  traitor  to  his  country  I  first,  he  conspires 
the  death  of  one  whom  the  king  loves,  and  whom 
every  subject  ought  to  honour,  and  then  makes  it 
no  conscience  to  proclaim  it  the  king's  act,  and,  by 

'  Aiiraia^    The  old  copy  reailSj  Autlria .' 

■*  uptm  lilt  king.  Here's  a  traitor  &c.]  The  old  copy  "  upon 
the  Kings  heires,  a  traytor"  &e.     D.  "^^ 
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cooseqnence^  declares  him  a  murderer  of  his  own, 
and  of  his  best  suUects. 

[Within.']  Ati  advocate !  an  advocate !  Tear  him 
in  pieces ! 
Tear  the  chancellor  in  pieces ! 

TrecLS,  The  people  have  deep  sense  of  the  chan- 
cellor's mjustice. 
Sec.  We  must  be  careful  to  prevent  their  mutiny. 

1  Judge.  It  will  become  our  wisdoms  to  secure 
The  court,  and  prisoner. 

Treae.  Captain  of  the  guard. 

2  Judge.  What  can  you  say  for  yourself,  lord 

chancellor  ? 

Chan.  Again,  I  confess  all,  and  humbly  fly  to 
The  royal  mercy  of  the  king. 

Treas.  And  this  submission  is  the  way  to  pur- 
chase it. 

Chan.  Hearme,greatjudges:  if  you  have  not  lost, 
For  my  sake,  all  your  charities,  I  beseech  you. 
Let  the  king  know  my  heart  is  full  of  penitence, 
Calm  his  high-going  sea,  or  in  that  tempest 
1  ruin  to  eternil^.     Oh,  my  lords, 
Consider  your  own  places,  and  the  helms 
Vou  sit  at ;  while  with  all  your  providence 
You  steer,  look  forth,  and  see  devouring  quicksands ! 
My  ambition  now  is  punishM,  and  my  pride 
Of  state  and  greatness  falling  into  nothing. 
Ii  that  had  never  time,  through  vast  employments 
To  think  of  heaven,  feel  his  revengeful  wrath 
Boiling  my  blood,  and  scorching  up  my  entrails. 
There's  doomsday  in  my  conscience,^  black  and 

horrid 
For  my  abuse  of  justice ;  but  no  stings 
Prick  ^  with  that  terror,  as  the  wounds  I  made 
Upon  the  pious  admiral.    Some  good  man 

•  

•  Therms  doomsday  in  my  conscience,']    The  old  copy  "  There 
doomesday  is  my  conscience."     D. 
"  Prick]    The  old  copy  "  Pricktr    D. 
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Bear  mi^  repentance  thither  ;  he  is  merciful, 

And  may  incline  the  king  to  stay  his  lightning, 

Which  threatens  my  confusion.    That  my  free 

Resign  of  title,  office,  and  what  else 

My  pride  look'd  at,  would  buy  my  poor  life's  safety 

For  ever  banish  me  the  court,  and  let 

Me  waste  ray  life  far  off,  in  some  [mean]  village. 

Adv.  How  !  Did  your  lordships  note  his  re- 
quest to  you?  he  would  direct  your  sentence,  to 
punish  him  with  coufiniaghim  to  live  in  the  coun- 
try ;  likethe  mouse  in  the  fable,  that  having  oflTended 
to  deserve  death,  begg'd  he  might  lie  banished  into 
a  Parmesan.  I  hope  your  lordships  will  be  more 
just  to  the  nature  of  his  offences. 

Sec.    I   could   have    wish'd  him    fall   on  eofler 
ground, 
For  his  good  parts. 

Tre<ui.  My  lord,  this  is  your  sentence:  For  yo\ 
high  misdemeanours  against  his  majesty  s  Judges, 


I 
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Jbr  your  unjvst  sentence  nftke  most  equal  Utrd  ad- 
miral, Jbr  many  and/out  corruptions  and  abuse  of 
your  Office,  and  that  infinite  stain  of  the  king's  per- 
son and  honour,  tee,  in  his  majesty's  name,  deprive 
you  of  your  estate  of  chancellor,  and  declare  you 
incapable  of  any  judicial  office  ;  and  besides,  con- 
demn you  in  the  sum  of'  two  hundred  thousand 
crotcns :  wliereof,  one  hundred  thousand  to  the  king, 
and  one  hundred  thousand  to  t/te  lord  admiral :  and 
what  remaint'th  of  your  estate,  to  go  to  the  restitu- 
tion of  those  you  have  injured  ;  and  to  suffer  per- 
petual imprisonment  in  the  castle. — So,  take  him  to 
your  custody. — Your  lordships  have  been  merciful 
in  his  sentence.  \^Exit. 

[CAan.]  They  have  spar'd  my  life,  Iheii?  that 
some  cure  may  bring; 
l['ll]  spend  it  in  my  prayers  for  the  king.  {Exeunt. 
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SCENE  nr. 

A  Roam  in  Chabot's  House. 
EnUr  Wife  and  Chabot^  in  his  gaum  and  cap. 

Cfta6.   Allegre !  I  am  glad  he  hath  go  much 
Btreogth  r 
I  prithee  let  me  see  him. 

Wi/b.  It  will  but 
Enlarge  a  paMion.— My  lord,  he'll  come 
Another  time,  and  tender  you  his  service. 

Chab.  Nay,  then — 

Wife.  Although  I  like  it  not,  I  must  obey.  [Exit 

Entef  Allboke J  supported. 

Chab.  Welcome    my  injur 'd  servant!  what  a 
misery 
Have  the^  made  on  thee ! 

AIL  Thouffh  some  change  appear 
Upon  my  body,  whose  severe  affliction 
Hath  brouffht  it  thus  to  be  sustained  by  others. 
My  beart^  is  still  the  same  in  faith  to  you, 
Not  broken  with  their  rage. 

Chab.  Alas,  poor  man  ! 
Were  all  my  joys  essential,  and  so  mighty 
As  the  affected  world  believes  I  taste, 
This  object  were  enough  to  nnsweeten  all. 
Though  in  thy  absence  I  had  suffering, 
And  felt  within  me  a  strong  sympathy, 
While  for  mv  sake  their  cruelty  did  vex. 
And  fright  thy  nerves  with  horror  of  thy  sense, 
Yet  in  this  spectacle  I  apprehend 
More  grief,  than  all  my  imagination 

a  heart]    The  old  copy  "  hurt/'     D. 
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[Act  V. 


Could  let  before  into  me.    Did'st  not  curse  me 
Upon  the  torture? 

All.  Good,  my  lord,  let  not 
The  thought  of  what  I  euffer'd  dwell  upon 
Vour  memory;  they  could  not  punish  more 
Than  what  my  duty  did  oblige  to  bear 
For  you,  aod  justice :  but  there's  something  in 
Your  looks,  presents  more  fear  than  all  the  malice 
Of  my  tormentors  could  affect  my  soul  with  : 
That  paleness,  and  the  other  forms  you  wear, 
Would  well  become  a  guilty  admiral,  and  one 
Lost  to  his  hopes  and  honour,  nut  the  man, 
Upon  whose  life  the  fury  of  injustice, 
Arm'd    with    fierce  lightning,  and  the  power 

thunder. 
Can  make  no  breach.     I  was  not  rack'd  till  now 
There's  more  death  in  that  falling  eye,  than  all 
Rage  ever  yet  brought  forth.    What  accidentj  sir, 

can  blast. 
Can  be  so  black  and  fatal,  to  distract 
The  calm,  the  triumph,  that  should  sit  upon 
Your  noble  brow  ?  misfortune  could  have  oo 
Time  to  conspire  with  fate,  since  you  were  rescut 
By  the  great  arm  of  providence  ;  nor  can 
Thosegarlands,  that  now  growabout  your  forehead, 
With  all  the  poison  of  the  world  be  blasted. 
Cbab.  Allegre,  thou  dost  bear  thy  woundi 

thee 

In  wide  and  spacious  characters  ;  but  in 
The  volume  of  ray  sadness,  thou  dost  want 
An  eye  to  read ;  an  open  force  hath  torn 
Thy  manty  sinews,  which  some  lime  may  cure  ; 
The  engine  is  not  seen  that  wounds  thy  master, 
Past  all  the  remedy  of  art  or  time, 
The  flatteries  of  court,  of  fame,  or  honours  : 
Thus  in  the  summer  a  tall  flourishing  tree. 
Transplanted  by  strong  hand,  with  all  her  leave»i 
And  blooming  pride  upon  ber,  makes  a  shew 
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Of  springy  tempting  the  eye  with  wanton  bloBSom ; 
But  not  the  sun,  with  all  his  amorous  smiles, 
The  dews  of  morning,  or  the  tears  of  night, 
Can  root  her  fibres  in  the  earth  again, 
Or  make  her  bosom  kind,  to  growth  and  bearing, 
But  the  tree  withers ;  and  those  very  beams. 
That  once  were  natural  warmth  to  her  soft  verdure, 
Dry  up  her  sap,  and  shoot  a  fever  through 
The  bark  and  rind,  till  she  becomes  a  burthen 
To  that  which  gave  her  life :  so  Chabot,  Chabot. 

ML  Wonder  in  apprehension !  I  must 
Suspect  your  health  indeed. 

Chab.  No,  no,  thou  shalt  not 
Be  troubled ;  I  but  stirr'd  thee  with  a  moral. 
That's  empty,  contains  nothing.    I  am  well ; 
See^  I  can  walk ;  poor  man !  thou  hast  not  strength 
yet.  [Exit 

AUf  What  accident  is  ground  of  this  distraction  ? 

Re-enter  Chabot, 

Chab.  Thou  hast  not  heard  yet  what's  become 

o'  the  chancellor  ? 
AU.  Not  yet,  my  lord. 
Chab.  Poor  gentleman  !  when  I  think 
Upon  the  king,  I've  balm  enough  to  cure 
A  thousands  wounds,  have  I  not,  Allegre  ? 
Was  ever  bounteous  mercy  read  in  story 
Like  his  upon  my  life,  condemned  for  sacrifice 
By  law,  and  snatch'd  out  of  the  flame  unloofc'd 

for. 
And  unpetition'd  ?    But  his  justice  then, 
That  would  not  spare  whom  his  own  love  mad# 

great. 
But  give  me  up  to  the  most  cruel  test 
Of  judges,  for  some  boldness  in  defence 
Of  my  own  merits,  and  my  honest  faith  to  him, 
Was  rare,  past  example. 
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[Act  V. 


Enter  Father. 

Fath.  Sir,  the  kiog 
Is  coming  hither. 

Alt.  It  will 
Become  my  duty,  sir,  to  leave  you  now.  f  1 

ChcUi.  Stay,  by  all  means,  AUegre,  't  shall  con-  T 
cern  you ; 
I'm  infinitely  honour'd  in  his  presence. 

Enter  King,  Queen,  Montmorency,  and  Wife. 

Kittg.  Madam,  be  comforted  ;  I'll  be  his  physi-. 
cian. 

JVi/e    Pray  heaven  you  may  ! 

King.  No  ceremonial  knees. 
Give  me  thy  heart,  my  dear,  my  honest  Chabot ; 
And  yet  in  vain  I  challenge  that ;  'tis  here 
Already  in  my  own,  and  shall  be  cherish'd 
With  care  of  ray  best  life  ;  [no]  violence 
Sliall  ravish  it  from  my  possession  ; 
Not  those  distempers  that  in6rm  my  blood 
And  spirits  shall  betray  it  to  a  fear. 
When  time  and  nature  join  to  dispossess 
My  body  of  a  cold  and  languishing  breath. 
No  stroke  in  all  my  arteries,  but  silence 
In  every  faculty,  yet  dissect  me  then. 
And  in  my  heart  the  world  shall  read  thee  living',  I 
And  by  the  virtue  of  thy  name  writ  there, 
That  part  of  me  shall  never  putrify, 
When  I  am  lost  in  all  my  other  dust. 

Chab.  Vou  too  much  honour  your  poor  servaotJ 
sir ;  ^ 

My  heart  despairs  so  rich  a  monument; 
But  when  it  aies — 

King.  1  will  not  hear  a  sound 
Of  any  thing  timt  trencheth^  upon  death  ; 
'  tTenchethl     The  old  copy  "  trenched"     D. 
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He  speaks  the  funeral  of  my  crown  that  prophesies 
So  unkind  a  fate.    We'll  live  and  die  together ; 
And  by  that  duty  which  hath  taught  you  hitherto 
All  loyal  and  just  services,  I  charge  thee 
Preserve  thy  heart  for  me  and  thy  reward, 
Which  now  shall  crown  thy  merits. 

Chab.  I  have  found 
A  glorious  harvest  in  your  favour,  sir ; 
And  by  this  overflow  of  royal  grace, 
All  my  deserts  are  shadows,  and  fly  from  me, 
I  have  not  in  the  wealth  of  my  desires 
Enough  to  pay  you  now  ;  yet  you  encourage  me 
To  make  one  suit. 

King.  So  soon  as  nam'd,  possess  it. 

Ch(w.  You  would  be  pleas'd  take  notice  of  this 
gentleman, 
A  secretary  of  mine. 

Mont  Monsieur  Allegro ; 
He  that  was  rack'd,  sir,  for  your  admiral. 

Chab.  His  limbs  want  strength  to  tender  their 
full  duty ; 
An  honest  man,  that  suffers  for  my  sake. 

King.  He  shall  be  dear  to  us. — For  what  has 
pass'd,  sir, 
Bs  the  injustice  of  our  chancellor's  power. 
Well  study  to  recompense  ;  ¥  the  mean  time,  that 

oflice 
You  exercis'd  for  Chabot,  we  translate 
To  our  self;  you  shall  be  our  secretary. 

AU.  This  is 
An  honour  above  my  weak  desert,  and  shall 
Oblige  the  service  of  my  life  to  satisfy  it. 

Chab,  You  are  gracious,  and  in  this  act  have  put 
All  our  complaints  to  silence. — ^You,  Allegre, 

Enter  Treasurer  and  Secretary. 
Cherish  your  health  and  feeble  limbs,  which  cannot. 
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Without  much  prejuHice,  be  tliiis  employd : 
All  my  best  wishes  with  tlipc. 

All.  All  my  prayers 
Are  duties  to  your  lordsliip.  [£xiV. 

King.  'Tis  too  little. 
Can  forfeit  of  liis  place,  wealth,  and  a  lasting 
Imprisonment,  purge  his  offences  to 
Our  honest  admiral?  had  our  person  been 
Exempted  from  his  malice,  he  did  persecute 
The  life  of  Chabot  wilh  an  equal  wrath  ; 
You  should  have  pour'd  death  on  his  treacherous 

head, 
1  revoke  all  your  sentences,  and  make 
Him  that  was  wrong'd  full  master  of  his  destiny. — 
Be  thou  his  judge. 

Chab.  On,  far  be  such  injustice! 
1  know  his  doom  is  heavy ;  and  I  beg. 
Where  mercy  may  be  let  into  his  sentence, 
For  my  sake,  you  would  soften  it.     I  have 
Glory  enough  to  be  set  right  in  your's, 
And  my  dear  country's  thought,  and  by  an  act 
With  such  apparent  notice  to  the  world. 
King.  Express  it  in  some  joy  then. 
Ch(Ui.  I  will  strive 
To  shew  that  pious  gratitude  to  you,  but — 
King.  But  what? 

Chab.    My  frame  halh  lately,  sir,    been  ta'en 
apieces. 
And  but  now  put  together  ;  the  least  force 
Of  mirth  will  shake,  and  unjoint  all  my  reason. 
Your  patience,  royal  sir. 

King.  I'll  have  no  patience,  ' 

If  Ihou  forget  the  courage  of  a  mau. 

Chab.  My  strength  would  flatter  me.     [Sidoohm. 
King.  Physicians! 
Now  I  begin  to  fear  his  apprehension. 
Why,  how  isChabot's  spirit  faU'n  ! 
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Queen.  'Twere  best 
He  were  convey'd  to  his  bed. 

Wife.  How  soon  lurnM  widow! 

C/uxb.  Who  would  not  wish  to  live  to  serve  ]foar 
goodness  ? 
Stand  from  nae^  you  betray  me  with  your  fearg ; 
The  plummets  may  fall  off  that  hang  upon 
My  heart ;  they  were  but  thoughts  at  first :  or  if 
They  wei^h  me  down  to  death,  let  not  my  eyes 
Close  with  another  object  than  the  king ; 
Ijet  him  be  last  I  look  on. 

King.  I  would  not  have  him  lost  for  my  whole 
kingdom. 

Mont.  He  may  recover,  sir. 

King.  I  see  it  fall ; 
For  justice  being  the  prop  of  every  kingdom. 
And  mine  broke,  violating  him  that  was 
The  knot  and  contract  of  it  all  in  him  ; 
It  ps]  already  falling  in  my  ear. 
Pompey  could  hear  it  thunder,  when  the  senate 
And  capitol  were  deaf;  so  heaven's  loud  chiding. 
rU  have  another  sentence  for  my  chancellor. 
Unless  myChabot  live. 
In  a  prince, 

What  a  swift  executioner  is  a  frown ! 
Especially  of  great  and  noble  souls. — 
How  is  it  with  my  Philip  ? 

Chab.  I  must  beg 
One  other  boon. 

King,  Upon  condition 
My  Chabot  will  collect  his  scatter'd  spirits, 
And  be  himself  again  ;  he  shall  divide 
My  kingdom  with  me. 

Fath.  Sweet  king ! 
ChcA.  I  observe 
A  fierce  and  killing  wrath  engender'd  in  you. 
For  my  sake,  as  you  wish  me  strength  to  serve  you. 
Forgive  your  chancellor ;  let  not  the  story 
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Of  Philip  Chabot,  read  hereafter,  draw 
A  tear  from  any  family.    I  beseech 
Your  royal  mercy  on  his  life,  and  free 
Remission  of  all  seizure  upon  his  slate  ; 
I  have  no  comfort  else. 

King.  Endeavonr 
Btit  thine  own  health,  and  pronounce  general  pan 
To  all  through  France. 

Chah.  Sir,  I  must  kneel  to  thank  you. 
It  is  not  seal'd  else  ;  your  blest  hand  ;    live  happy, 
Mav  alt  you  trust  have  no  less  faith  than  Chahotl 
Oh'!  [Di 

Wife.  His  heart  is  broken. 
Fath.  And  kneeling,  sir, 
As  his  ambition  were,  in  death  to  shew 
The  truth  of  his  obedience. 
Mntit.  I  fear'd  this  issue. 
Treas.  He's  past  hope. 
King.  He  has  a  victory  in*s  death  ;  this 
Deserv'd  him  not     How  soon  he  was  translated 
To  glorious  eternity  !  'Tis  too  late 
To  fright  the  air  with  words,    my  tears  erabalnjj 
him. 
Wife.  What  can  become  of  me 
King.*  I'll  be  your  husband,  madam,  and  wi< 
care 
Supply  your  children's  father  ;  to  your  father 
I'll  be  a  son  ;  in  what  our  love  or  power 
Can    serve    his   frieods,   Chabot    shall    ne'er 

wanting. 
The  greatest  loss  is  mine,  past  scale  or  recompeni 
We  will  proceed  no  further  'gainst  the  chancellor. 
To  the  charity  of  our  admiral  he  owes 
His  life,  which,  ever  banish'd  to  a  prisoiij 
Shall  nut  beget  in  us,  or  in  the  subject 
New  fears  of  his  iojuslice  ;  for  his  fortunes, 
Great  and  acquir'd  corruptly,  'tis  our  will 
*  Kiifi.']  The  old  copy  gives  this  speech  to  the  Queen.     D, 
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They  make  jast  restitution  for  all  wrongs. 
That  shall  within  a  year  be  prov'd  against  him. — 
O9  Chabotf  that  shall  boast  as  many  monaments 
As  Uiere  be  hearts  in  France,  whieby  as  they  grow, 
Shall  with  more  love  enshrine  thee !  Kings,  they 

Die  not,  or  starve  saccession :  Oh,  why 

Should  that   stand  firm,  and  kings  themselves 

despair, 
To  find  their  subject  still  in  the  next  heir !  \E9€unL 


THE  ARCADIA, 

A  PASTORAL. 


This  Arcadia.]  This  piece  is  dothing  more  than  Sidney's 
Arcadia  in  a  dramatic  form  5  it  embraces  all  the  leading}  inci- 
dents of  that  formidable  romance^  with  the  exception  of  the 
capture  of  the  princesses  by  Cecropia.  The  title  of  the  old 
copy  is,  *'  A  Pastarall  caUed  the  Arcadia,  Acted  by  her  M<^ettieg 
Servanti  at  the  Phanix  in  Drury  Lane.  Written  by  Jamet  Shirley, 
Gent.  1640/*  4to.    D. 


DRAMATIS  PERSONiE. 

Basilias,  king  o^  Arcadia. 

EuarchuSy  king  o/*Macedon. 

Pyrocles,  son  o/'Euarchus^  disguised  as  the  amazan 

Zelmane. 
Musidorus^  nephew  of  Euarcbus,  disguised  as  the 

shepherd  Dorus. 
Philanax,  a  nobleman  appointed  regent  during  the 

retirement  of  king  Basilius. 
Calander,     1^^^ 
Simpathos,  3 

Ca1odou1u8,  servant  to  Musidorus. 
Dametas,  a  shepherd^  guardian  to  Pamela. 
Captain  of  Rebels. 
First  Rebel. 
Second  Rebel. 
Third  RebeL 
Fourth  Rebel. 
Thumb,  a  miller. 
Shepherds,  Masquer s^  Cupid y  Messengers^  Guards. 

Gynec]«'),  wife  toBasiIiu8. 

Im^tU,     }f'^r  daughters. 

Miso,  wife  to  Dametas. 
Mopsa,  Tier  daughter. 
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ACT  1.    SCENE  I. 
jin  Apartment^  in  the  Royal  Lodge. 

Enter  Basilius,  Philanax,  and  Calandbr. 

PhUan.  Sir^  yet  be  gracious,  and  hear  them  pray, 
That  beg  not  for  their  own,  but  for  your  safety, 
And  honour  of  your  state,  which  eclipse 
In  your  long  daric,  and  melancholy  life. 
We  want  you  at  the  helm : 
Our  duties  bind  us  tell  you,  'tis  unnatural 
To  bury  yourself  alive ;  the  people  call 
For  their  own  King  to  govern  ;  they'll  forget 
To  pray  for  you,  if  you  continue  thus 
A  stranger  to'em. 

Calan.  Or,  if  not  for  them, 

^  jin  apartment,  &c.]  The  scenes  are  not  marked  in  the  old 
copy.  *'  He  [Basilius]  brake  vp  his  Court,  and  retired  him- 
seLfe,  his  wife  and  children  into  a  certain  forrest  hereby^  which 
he  calleth  his  desert ;  wherein  (besides  a  house  appointed  for 
stablesy  and  lodgings  for  certaine  persons  of  meane  callings 
who  do  all  houshold  seruices)  he  hath  builded  two  fine  lodges.* 
in  the  one  of  them  himselfe  remaines  with  his  yonger  daughter 

Philoclea Pamela  he  hath  placed  in  the  other  lodge : 

but  bow  thinke  you  accompanied  ?  truly  with  none  other  but 
one  Dametas^  the  most  arrant  doltish  clowne^  that  I  thinke  euer 
was  without  the  priuiledge  of  a  bable^  with  his  wife  Miso^  and 
daughter  Mopsa.**  Sidney^s  Arcadia,  Lib.  i.  p.  10>  ed.  1613.    D. 
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Which  every  good  kinff  miikes  bis  care,  as  being 

A  steward  to  provide  them  all  earthly  blessings, 

Yet  for  the  other  part  of  you,  our  mistress, 

That  sleeps  within  your  bosom,  and  not  made 

For  such  a  conversation,  return 

Aud  warm  your  throne''^  ftgain>  about  which  all 

Your  servants  like  so  many  pictures  gaze 

At  one  another,  but  want  motion,  and  take  up 

Room  i'th'chambers  of  your  court,  like  arras. 

Philan.  Have  a  compassion  to  [y]our  daughters,! 
sir; 
Kill  not  your  hopes  in  their  restraint. 

Calaii.  What  cage 
Can  please  the  birds  created  for  sky  freedom  ? 

Philan.  How  can    you  see  your   eldest   child 
Pamela, 
Spend  her  best  part  of  time  with  such  a  rude. 
And  ignorant  hind,  as  the  unbred  Dametas' 
A  Lady  of  a  high  and  active  soul. 

Ba$.  No  more 

Philan.  Our  duties  bid^  us  tell  you  this. 

Bag.  Hast  thou  forgotten,  Fhilanax,  or  made 
A  better  gloss  upon  the  Oracled 
Should  we  remain  in  Court,  and  let  our  daughter! 
Be  in  the  sight  of  the  admiring  world  ? 
Read  that  paper,  and  be  not  partial,  Philanax. 

Philan.  [reo(/s.]    Thy  eldest  Care  shall  from  t 
careful/ace 
By  princely  mean  be  stolen,  and  yet  not  tost; 
The  younger  shall  with  nature's  bliss  embrace 
An  uncout/i*  love,  tcUich  nature  hateth  most : 
Both  these  themselves  unto  two  such  shall  wed, 
Titat  at  a  bier,  as  at  a  bar  shall  plead, 
White  thee  a  living  man  tftey  liave  made  dead  ; 

*  (Arone]     The  old  copy  "  thoughia."     D. 

*  fcii/]     The  old  copy  "  bids.'"     D. 

'  VRCQ\dh\     The  old  copy  "  uncoch  :"   this  oracle  is  tak<| 
irom  the  romance,  p.  207-  ed,  1613.     D. 
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In  thine  own  seat  a  foreign  state  shall  sit; 
And  ere  that  all  these  blows  thy  head  shall  hit^ 
Thou  with  thy  wife  adultery  shalt  commit. 
Bos.  Canst  blame  me  now  ?    I  should  rejoice 
to  see 
My  daughters  happy  mothers,  but  since  their 
Fate  must  be  ripen'd  with  my  blood,  their  pride 
Rooted  in  my  grave,  and  that  untimely,  'tis 
Wisdom  to  keep'em  virgins :  I'm  resolv'd. 

Enter  Gynecia,  Philoclba,  and  Pyroclbs. 

Calan.  Your  queen  and  ladies. 

Bos.  Vanish  all  discontent.  Madam,  this  place 
Is  empty  of  all  royal  entertainment  [To  Pyrocles. 
Your  worth  may  challenge ;  but  since  fate  allows 

not 
A  courtly  life,  which  best  may  answer  your 
High  birth  [and]  spirit,  let  your  virtue  guide  you 
To  accept  of  what  we  tender. 

Pyr.  This,  my  Lord, 
Exceeds  all  merit  here ;  it  was  the  bliss 
I  aim'd  at,  to  be  acquainted  with  your  goodness : 
I  am  your  humble  servant. 

Bas.  Such  a  title 
Would  rather  become  me  ;  call  me  so.  Lady, 
And  stile  me  above  Kings^  while  I  write  yours* 

Philan.   If  your  grace 
Could  call  him  from  this  life,  you'd  melt  the  hearts 
Of  your  subjects  into  prayers  for  you. 

Gfyn.  i  thank  your  care,  but  he's  inexorable. 

Calan.  Alas,  dear  princess,  can  you  brook  these 
groves  ? 
Has  not  a  palace  something  more  of  pleasure? 

Philoc.  This  shall  be  so  to  me  while  'tis  my 
father's. 

Calan.  I  ha[ve]  not  seen  a  goodlier  person :  how 
Came  she  admitted  ?  she  is  gracious  with  the  king. 

N2 
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Philoc.  She  has  a  charm  to  win  from  all  the 
world, 

Philan.  I  have  read  the  Amazons  described  so. 

Pyr.  Good,  ray  Lord, — 

Bas.  These  lips  had  he  that  robb'd  the  dragon  of 
The  golden  apples  but  once  seen,  he  would 
Ha[ve]  wish'd  to  ha[ve]  galher'd  fruit  here,  and 

esteem'd 
The  gain  of  one  !>weet  kiss  reward  sufficient 
For  all  his  twelve  hard  labours. 

Pyr.  Sir,  your  grace 
Is  pleasantly  dispos'd  to  make  my  person 
The  suhject  of  your  mirth. 

Bas.  And  had  those  creatures, 
Book-blinded  men,  that  dream  of  other  worlds, 
Tell  of  Elysian  blessings,  know[n]  the  joys, 
Are  in  your  love,  they  would  have  lost  themselves. 
As  I  have  done  in  speculation. 

Pyr.  You  make  me  blush  to  hear  you. 

Bus.  There's  no  action 
Dares  so  affright  your  blood,  to  talk  ;  why.  Lady 
There  be  those  men  and  women,  great  and  good,  ~ 
Have  found  no  shame  in  telling  of  their  loves,    '[ 
Nay,  in  the  acting.  *1 

Pyr.  Give  me  leave  to  tell  you, 
You  are  not  modest,  if  I  understand  you : 
A  king  give  breath  to  such  foul  thoughts  ! 
Your  every  action  ^should  be  a  star 
To  guide  your  subjects  ;  if  you  lose  your  piety^ 
What  wickedness  have  they  not  licence  for? 
If  the  devotion  of  your  service  be 
To  such  a  friend  as  Lust,  (as  what  name  else 
Can  it  deserve,)  let  those  whose  hearts  are  lost 
In  sin  be  tempted  to  dishonour  ;  I 
Abhor  the  thought.     Pardon  me,  royal  sir, 
I  hope  these  are  but  trials  ;  if  I  tliought 
There  had  been  such  a  levity  in  men 
Thus  to  provoke  you — 
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Bos.  Smooth  thy  bt*ow  again, 
Or  I  shall  need  no  other  punishment ; 
There's  death  too  nmch  in  that — Philoclea. 

Pyr.  That  name  sounda  all  my  comfort,  and  I 
must 
Despair  to  tell  her  so ;  I  was  to  blame 
To  be  so  peremptory ;  would  I  were  again 
To  shape  my  answer ! 

Bos.  Noble  lady. 

iy.  Sir. 

Bm.  That  smile  has  put  me  out ;  oh  look  thus 
ever ! 
I  was  studying  a  new  compliment  to  beg 
Thy  excuse. 

Pyr.  If  you  brought  ho  offence,  there  needs 
none,  sir; 
I  must  suppose  your  love  is  noble,  chaste. 

Bos.   1  ou  will  find  that  hereafter :  Oh  Zelmane, 
Would  thou  couldst  tell  the  meaning  of  my  sighs ! 

Pyr.  You  can  express  them. 

Bas.  Not  I. 

/Vr.  Choose  another  to  speak  them  for  you ; 
And  yet  I  want  an  orator  to  tell  you 
What  I  would  say,  howe'er  1  seem. 

Bas.  Dost  bless  me. 

Pyr.  There's  something  wants  a  tongue ;  but  for 
your  passions 
I  should  not  think  they  would  carry  so  much  discord 
To  a^  virgin  ear,  delivered  by  a  woman  ; 
There  is  a  way  to  meet  a  gentle  audience. 
At  least  not  harsh  disdain :  did  your  fair  daughter^ 
Philoclea,  the  volume  of  all  sweetness. 
Plead  half  your  suit,  although  it  border'd  on 
Something  not  altogether  just,  her  tongue 
Might  perchance  guide  it ;  but  1  am  confident. 
Your  ends  are  noble. 

Bas.  There's  a  lightning  yet 

«  a]     Old  copy  "  any."     D. 
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Of  comfort:  happiest  lady,  I  will  study 
How  to  be  wortliy  of  this  grace. 

Gyn,  Y«u  are  expected  at  the  pastorals. 

Philan.  We   take  our   leaves,  my  lord,  again 
beseeching 
Your  pardon  for  our  boldness  to  reduce^  you 
To  your  own  sphere  of  greatness. 

Bag.  Do  you  continue 
Faithful  to  your  employments,  and  deserve 
Of  U8  and  of  your  country.     Come,  Zelmane, 
There  are  some  sports  which  you  must  grace. 

\_Exeunl  Philanax  and  Calander. 

PyT.  I  wait 
A  servant  to  your  commands. 

Qyn.  Come,  sweet  Zelmane. 

Pyr.  Come,  sweetest  of  thy  sex.   [To  Philuclea. 

Philoc.  'Tis  pity,  nature 
Made  thee  not  a  man  ;  this  compliment 
Would  then  become  you.  \Exeunt. 


SCENE  II. 
A  Room  in  Pamela's  Lodge. 
Enter  Pamela  and  Mopsa. 

Pam.  Mopsa,  you  are  too  coy  in  my  opinion. 
Though  1  confess  your  beauty  may  deserve 
As  much  as  any;  Dorus,  though  he  be 
Your  father's  servant,  he's  a  handsome  shepherd. 
And  not  to  be  despis'd. 

3fop.  Despis'd  !  cannot  a  virgin  love  a  young 
man,  I  pray,  but  she  must  despise  him  1 

Pam.  You  should  then  with  some  smiles  encou- 
rage him. 

Mop.  Smoiles!  let  me  alone  tosmoile,and  some- 
thing else,  when  we  are  alone  :  if  I  thought  he  did 
not  love  me,  1  know  what  I  know. 

'  Ttdiice]     i.  e.  bring  back.     D. 
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Pam.  Alas, 
Poor  man,  he  cannot  sleep  for  you  he  saysf 

Map.  Nay,  and  I  were  abed  with  him,  he  should 
not  sleep  so  long  as  his  eyes  were  open  ;  I'd  watch 
him  for  that.  But  do  you  think  my  father  would 
let  us  couple  in  matrimony,  as  they  say?  He  has 
never  a  son  but  I,  and  I  am  his  only  daughter. 

Pam.  Make  no  scruple  of  that ;  if  you  can  find 
in  your  heart  to  love  him,  in  the  name  of  Cupid  go 
together.  For  aught  I  perceive,  your  father  holds 
a  good  opinion  of  him  ;  marry  I  know  not  how  your 
mother  is  inclined. 

Mop.  Whoop,  my  mother's  a  scold. 

Pam.  Here's  your  sweet  heart ; 

Enter  Musidorus. 

Look  you  make  much  of  him.     Poor  gentleman, 
How  love  is  able  to  transport !  who  could 
Expect  so  rich  a  guest  in  that  poor  dwelling  ! 
Oh,  howe'er  the  winds  compel  him,  or  the  stream 
Into  whose  troubled  waves  he  has  launch'd  forth, 
This  way  he  steers  his  love !  yet  I  seem  ignorant. 

3Iu$.  My  dearest  Mopsa. 

Mop.  Dear !  I  never  cost  you  any  thing. 

Mas.  I  know  not 
At  what  expence  of  fortunes,  were  I  able, 
I  should  be  willing  to  make  purchase  of  you. 
But  I'm  sure  you  have  already  cost  my  heart ; 
And  yet  I  find  yours  made  of  marble. 
Which  neither  pity  nor  my  prayers  can  soften. 
Sweet  madam,  plead  for  me ;  one  gracious  word 
From  you  would  make  me  happy  ;  let  one  beam 
Shoot  from  your  eye,  and  it  will  strike  a  spring 
Into  that  frozen  piece  of  earth,  and  make  it 
A  bower  for  love  to  sport  in  ;  'tis  in  you 
To  unarm ^  her  noble  heart:  there's  too  much  steel, 
And  gentle  love  in  vain  attempts  to  fasten 
The  softer  blows. 

7  unarm]     Qy  "  warm."     D. 
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Pam.  Mopsa,  take  heed;   your  shepherd  caal 
speak  well ; 
And  if  he  be  honest  Menalcus'  brother 
And  heir,  I  know  no  reason  why  you  should 
Think  scorn  of  him. 

Mop.  But  for  all  his  quaint  speeches,  I'll  keep  1 
my  honesty  close  enough,  1  warrant  you.  I 

Mus.  Why  should   you    be   so   cruel?     nature] 
made 
Your  face  the  only  object  of  man's  wonder. 

Mop.  Does  my  face  look  like  a  flapjack? 

Mus.  Is't  possible  there  can  be  a  soul  so  hard, 
So  unrelenting  dwell  in  that  fair  body? 
If  you  knew, 

The  truth  of  my  affection  and  with  what 
Religion  it  looks  upon  your  virtues, 
'Twould  teach  your  eye   compassion.     Gracioai:| 

princess, 
Let  the  distressed  Dorus  gain  this  mercy 
From  you,  that  with  the  blessedness  of  your 
White  hand  reaching  to  Mopsa  this  poor  toy, 
Which  late  I  found,  my  love  may  cherish  hope 
At  last  to  be  accepted. 

Mop.  Oh  fine!  What's  that,  madana  ? 

Pam.  You  must  yet  be  a  liltle  coy  to  receive  it.  \ 

Mop.  I   wo 'not   have  it,  and  lie  would  give  1 
it  me. 

Pam.  A  rich  jewel,  the  figure  of  a  crabfish. 

Mus.  The  true  emblem 
Of  my  love's  pace,  which  looks  another  way 
To  that  it  moves.     She  cannot  but  distinguish 
Whither  I  would  direct  my  heart :  her  eyes 
Are  fi.\'d  upon't,  and  my  poor  soul  could  here 
Star-gaze  for  ever. 

Pam.  By  force  not  choice — All  his  desire   is,  ] 
Mopsa, 
To  win  your  grace  by  my  presenting  it 

Mop.  I'll  take  it  for  your  sake  ;  I  wo'not  thank  ] 
him. 
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Mus.  She  has  no  apprehension  ;  with  what 
A  calm  and  careless  temper  does  she  give  it ! 

Enter  Dambtas. 

Dame.  Madam  Pamela^  O  are  you  there,  'tis 
well. 

Pam.  What's  the  matter  ? 

Dame.  I'm  out  of  breath ;  let  me  walk  myself  a 
little. 

Pam.  What  haste  does  tire  you  ? 

Dame.  Tire  me !  I  am  no  woman,  keep  your 
tires  to  yourself;  nor  am  I  Pericles  prince  of  Tyre. 

Pam.  I  do  believe  it ;  heaven  make  you  an  honest 
subject,  for  a  wise  one,  I  despair  to  see  you. 

f)ame.  Am  I  the  subject  of  your  talk  ?    But  I 

S*ve  you  leave  to  use  your  tongue,  you're  a  woman, 
orus,  what  make  you  idling  here?  is  the  field 
dunged  as  1  gave  directions,  and  the  calf  with  the 
white  face  brought  home  to  execution  ? 

3^.  I  was  careful  in  my  duty. 

Pam.  Believe  me,  governor,  there  is  much  hope 
of  your  servant. 

Dame.  Ay,  governor  becomes  you, — I  like  it 
well  when  you  carry  an  M  under  your  girdle^^  go" 
vemor^ — He  will  do  pretty  well  in  time,  when  I 
have  taught  him  the  manners  of  the  cart;  he  begins 
whistle  in  tune  already,  and  can  curry  favour  with 
the  horses.  But,  now  I  remember  myself,  I  forgot 
what  I  came  hither  for :  O,  d'ye  hear?  'tis  the  king 

^our  father's  pleasure  and  mine^  that  you  make 
aste  to  the  loage. 

*  when  you  carry  an  M  under  your  gtrdU,"]  i.  e.  when  you  ad- 
dress me  respectfully  and  call  me  master.  So  in  Eastward  Ho 
by  Chapman^  Jonson^  and  Marston  j 

*'  Quick.  Must  Goulding  sit  upon  us  ? 
Con.  You  migbt  carry  an  M  under  your  girdle  to  Mr.  De- 
puties worship."     Sig.  G.  ed.  1605.    D. 

•  gonemor']    The  old  copy  *'  our  govern."    D. 
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Pam.  I'll  attend. 

Dame.  There  will  be  gambols,  to  please  my 
tady  Salamander. 

Pam.  Zelmane  you  would  aay. 

Dame.  I  care  not  what  you  say;  but  if  you  mean 
to  hear  the  dances  and  see  the  fine  songs  you  must 
make  haste.  Dorus,  you  shall  have  leave  to  shake 
your  heels ;  look  you  be  mannerly,  and  shew  a 
clean  calf.   Mopsa,  what'sthat  you  ha'  got  there? 

Mop.  A  line  thing  our  man  Dorus  ga'me  ;  he 
says  'tis  a  fish. 

Dame.  'Tis  a  cod's  head,  is't  not?  much!' How 
came  you  by  this  ? 

Mus.  Following  the  plough,  I  found  it. 

Dame.  Would  all  my  acres  were  sown  with 
such  !  Umph,  dares-  he  throw  his  stones  at  thee 
already?  Well,  set  forward.  If  thou  diest  before 
me,  Dorus,  I'll  make  some  body  mine  heir ;  if  I  out- 
live thee,  I  wo'not  say  what  legacy  [  mean  to  bestow 
upon  thee.  Continue  thy  duty,  Dorus,  and  follow 
me  with  a  reverence.  Exeunt. 


SCENE   III. 

A  Grove,  near  the  Royal  Lodge. 

Enter '^K&iuvis,  Gynbcia,  Pyroclks,  PAMiiLA, 
Phu-oclea,  Mopsa  and  Miisidorus. 


Bas.  Lady,^  our  revels  want*  the  state  and  glory 
With  which  the  court  delights  might  charm  your 
senses : 

'  much  !  Haw  came  you  by  this  ?]  The  old  copy  "  much  came 
how  you  by  this."  Much!  is  an  exclamation  of  contempt — 
"  there's  much  of  u  fine  thing  here  !  "     D. 

*  darts]  The  old  copy  "  dores,"  meant  perhaps  for  rustic 
dialect.     D, 

'  Lady]  The  old  copy  "  Ladies ;  but  the  king's  speech  is 
addressed  to  Pyroclea  alone.     D. 

'  wanf]     The  old  eojiy  "  wants."     D. 
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Our  scene  is  natural,  but  interpret  fairly, 
'Twas  meant  a  cure  for  timers  sick  feathers,  and 
Your  mirth. 

Oyn.  Virtue  will  prompt  you  to 
Accept  what  was  intended  for  your  service  : 
Yet  'tis  within  my  wishes  to  salute  you 
With  other  testimony  of  your  welcome. 

P^.  I  kiss  your  white  hand. 

Ctyn.  Every  touch 
Conveys  a  fierce  [r]  spirit  through  my  blood  : 
1  shall  betray  my  suffering,  and  through  my  eyes 
Let  out  my  heart.     Philoclea,  sit. 

Philoc.  Wilt  please  you  rest  yourself? 

Pyr.  Dwell  here  for  ever  ; 
I  am  now  but  one  degree  from  heaven . 

Philoc.  Since  you 
Imagine  you  are  so  near>  it  is  no  sin, 
I  hope,  to  entreat  you  stay  with  us  a  little ; 
I  would  not  wish^  to  make  yon  blest  with  too 
Hasty  a  remove. 

Pyr.  You  are  all  goodness :  Oh,  that  I  durst  but 
give 
Some  liberty  to  my  imprison'd  thoughts ! 

Oyn.  Philoclea,  you  hinder  the  fair  stranger. 

Pyr.  Pardon  me,  that  am  her  trouble  rather. 

Bm.  She  should  want 
Virtue  to  call  you  so ;  but  they  begin  : 

Enter  Dambtas. 

Dametas  is  the  steward  for  this  day's  mirth, 
I  see,  and  means  to  bring  in  the  first  course. 

Dame.  Cupid  is  blind,  same  say,  but  there  are  lies 
Abroad, /or  Cupid  never  wanted  eyes: 
He  is  a  deity  with  bow  and  arrow. 
And  he  can  pierce  with  it  the  very  marrow. 
And  never  hurt  the  bones.    Is't  not  a  wonder. 
That  flaming  ice  should  cut  marCs  heart  in  sunder  f 

»  not  wisH]     The  old  copy  *'  wish  the."     D. 
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Enter  Cupid,  Muscdorus,  Mopsa,  Miso, 
Shepherds. 

Behold  the  dandiprui^'  that  Uv'd  at  court. 

But  is  come  hither  to  make  country  sport; 

A  woody  god,  but  yet  a  very  coU 

Among  the  maids  tcho/eel  Uisjnrious  bolt. 

Now,  Cupid,  speak  thyself,  or,  while  they  play,  1 

SiJig  if  you  please  ;  1  ha'not  more  to  say. 

Cupid.   Tell  me  tidinys  of  my  mother, 
Shepherdjy  and  be  Cupid's  brother. 
Dovmjrvm  heaven  tee  came  together  : 
With  swan's  tpeed  came  she  nut  hither  f 
Bui  what  lady  have  I  spi'd  f 
Just  so  was  my  mother  ey'd  ; 
Such  her  smiles  uherein  I  dwell ; 
In  those  lips  have  I  been  fell ; 
Those  the  pillows  iff  her  breast, 
W7iich  gave  Cupid  so  much  rest: 
'Tis  she,  'tis  she!  Make  holiday, 
Shepherds,  carroll,  dance,  and  play. 
'  Tis  Ve7iu8,  it  can  be  no  other  : 
Cupid  now  has  found  his  mother. 

Gyn.  This  was  your  poetry,  Zelmane:' 
You  are  beholding  to  him  ;  he  would  make 
You  a  mother,^  I  see, 

Bag.  Gynecia. 

*  dantlipraC\     Did  Shirley  recollect  here  that  Staoybtirat,  fl 

The  Firtt  Fixre  Bookes  of  VirgiVs  Mnek.  1583,  had  rendered 

"  lUe  [Bcil.Cupido]  ubi  compIexu^^^De^  colloque  pcpeadit/'&c. 

thus?  (1-719-) 

"  On  father  ^neas  bis  neck  the  datidiprat  hangeth." 

Sig.C.     D. 

'  Thu  uaa  ijout  pOftry,  Zelmane,']     I  suppose  her  majesty 

means  "  the  verses   referred    to  you,    Zelmane."     Perhas 

however,  it  should  be  pointed  thus  ; 

"  This  was  your  poetry  ! — Zelmane, 
You"  &c. 
i.  e.  there  was  fine  poetry  ! — Zelmane,  you,"  &c. 
s  a  mtilliir}     'J "he  old  topy  "  another."     D. 
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'  Oyn.  lam  silent— Pbiloclea  is  too  near — laside. 
I  am  not  well  o'the  sudden ;  break  off  your  mirth. 
Bos.  What  ails  Gynecia  ? 
Oyn.  My  heart  is  sick. 
lyr.  Forbid  it  heaven ! 
Bos.  Retire.     Come,  my  Zelmane. 
Pyr,  I  attend. 
Bos.  Look  to  your  charge^  Dametas. 

\JSxeunt  BtmliuSf  C/yneciaf  and  Philoclea. 
Pam.  I  have  a  precious  time.     Will  you  pace 

it,  ffovemor? 
Dame.  Frot,  amble,  or  gallop  ;  I'll  run  in  your 
hand,  lady. 

[Exeunt  Dametas^  Pamelaj  and  Mtso. 
Mop.  Come,  Dorus. 
Mus.  Your  humble  servant. 

[Exeunt  Musidorus  and  Mopsa. 
Pyr.  Thou  art  cruel 
To  an  innocent  bosom,  love ;  there  is  no  way 
Within  thy  power  to  save  me.     O,  Philoclea, 
Where  shall  I  cool  my  heart?     O,  if  there  be 
One  shaft  can  kill,  good  Cupid,  aim  at  me  I  [Exit. 


ACT  II.     SCENE  I. 
Before  Pamek^s  Lodge. 

Enter  Gynecia  and  Miso. 

Mi.  I  warrant  you,  madam,  they  shall  have  good 
luck  if  they  whisper  together  in  my  hearing. 

Oyn.  where  is  Zelmane? 

Mi.  In  some  of  the  arbours ;  she  took  a  lute 
abroad  with  her:  but  I  left  Philoclea  with  her 
father. 


THE  ARCADfA.  [Actll 

Gyn.  Prithee,  be  careful,  and  watch  them  well, 
good  Miso. 

Mi.   They  sha'not  scape  me ;  I'll  watch   their 
waters  narrowly,  I  warrant  you.  [EtU. 

Oyn.  I  see  through  his  disguise  ;  'tis  so,  and  love 
Hath  put  this  shape  on  hino  fur  Philoclea. 
In  what  a  miserable  dame  I  burn  1  ■ 

Zelmane,  thou  hast  stolen  my  virtue  from  me  ;  ■ 
I  ba[ve]  Dot  power  to  think  a  harmless  thought.  H 
Hah,  Music!  ■ 

From  whence  breathes  that  sound  ?  It  is  Zelmane. 

Pyrocles  sings  within,  accompanying  himself  on  tham 
lute  ;  and  then  enters. 

Pyr.  What  miserable  accident  brought  her  ! 

Oyn.  Zelmane. 

Pyr.  Madam,  I  hope  you'll  pardon 
The  trespass  of  a  rude  hand  and  voice ;  t  meant  n 
This  for  your  curious  ear. 

Gyn.  'Twas  harmony. 

Pyr.  It  was  no  light  air,  I'm  sure. 

Gyn.  Indeed  it  carried  some  thing,  methoughfi 
Of  sorrow's  descant ;  I  heard  love  in't  too. 
Who  is  80  hapuy  to  deserve  a  memory 
But  in  your  sign  1  Come,  who's  your  servant? 

Pyr.  I  have  no  servant. 

Gyn.  Nay  then  I  see  you  can 
Dinsemble  ;  my  husband — 

Pyr.  Madam,  I  hope — 

Gyn.  Nay  I'm  so  far  from  jealousy,  I  should  n 
Be  angry  to  see  you  both  a  bed  together. 

Pyr.  How,  Madam  ? 

Gyn.  Whyl  can  love  you  too;  come  thou  Bhaltfa 
My  bedfellow. 

Pyr.  1  am  not  worthy. 

Gyn.  Believe  me,  I  could  take  as  much  delighL 
Id  thy  embraces  as  my  husband's.     Why 
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Are  we  so  nice  to  one  another?  I 

Am  a  woman,  are  not  you  so  too? 

Why  should  we  not  be  bold  then  ?  I  have  a  mind 

To  call  thee  mistress  ;  yes,  and  I'll  disguise 

Myself  in  some  quaint  shape  to  court  thy  love. 

jFVr.  Disguise! 

Uyn.  Nay  do  not  blush :  thou  shalt  be  a  man. 

P^.  Your  discourse  appears 
Strange  to  me,  Madam. 

Oyn.  As  you  would  to  me  ; 
And  yet  you  may  as  easily  perceive 
GKnecia's  mind,  as  I  distinguish  you 
Through  all  your  clouds.  Cupid  doth  dictate  rarely 
To  those  that  come  to  school  to  him,  instruct 
With  handsome  shadows  to  deceive  the  eye. 
But  cannot  change  the^  substance ;  I  have  a  sense 
Can  look  beyond  the  superficial  bark : 
Come,  you're  transparent. 

j^r.  Madam,  what  dWe  mean  ? 

Oyn.  What  means  Zelmane  to  be  ignorant 
When  a  queen  pleads  for  love  ?  my  heart  will  not 
Allow  more  circumstance ;  do  not  question 
How  you  became  reveal'd,  but  pitv  her 
Whose  bosom  is  tormented  witn  those  fires, 
Thy  smiles,  the  only  greater  flame,  can  quench. 

Pyr.  Pray  heaven,  you  have  your  perfect  senses! 

Oyn.  Then  I  must  be  plainer ;  and  be  witness, 
love, 
I  am  compell'd,  be  witness,  modesty, 
I  now  must  blush  for  thee  more  than  myself. 
A  man,  and  be  so  cruel  to  a  lady  I 
Zelmane,  either  give  consent  1  shall 
Be  welcome  to  thee,  or  I  vow  by  heaven 
To  tell  Basilius  what  thou  art*    I  have 
Patience  to  let  him  court  thee  as  a  woman  ; 
But  when  he  sees  his  love  abuse  [d],  his  privacy 
And  daughters  so  dishonour'd,  hadst  thou  athousand 

9  the]    The  old  copy  "  my.'*    D. 
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Lives,  they  were  all  forfeited  by  this 
So  desperate  iotrusion,  think  upon't. 
A  woman  I  have  lost  thee — whither  will 
The  tempest  of  my  fate  iaforce  my  tongue? 
Yet  be  thou  kind,  Zelmane:  if  thou  tak'st 
A  glory  in  ray  suffering,  Philoclea — 
Does  that  name  startle  you  ? — Philoclea, 
My  rival  now — 

Pyr.  Your  rival ! 

Gyn.  Come,  I  am  familiar  with  every  thought- 
Your  dear  saint  shall  repent  it ;  for  this  hand 
Shall  take  again  the  unlucky  life  I  gave  her: 
Spurn '  not  Gynecia's  fury. 

Pyr.  1  am  lost, 
Id  the  same  minute  I  am  found.     I  prithee, 
Do  not  forsake  roe,  heart ;  1  never  had 
More  use  of  thee.     Great  queen,  can  you  forgive? 

Oyn.  And  ask  tliy  pardon ;  but,  believe  me,  'twas 
Your  strangeness  did  compel  me  to  this  language. 

Pyr.  I  never  thought  that  pity  of  another  J 

Could  be  a  reason  to  betray  myself;  ^| 

But  you  have  throughly  charmed  me,  and  I  muat^B 
Deliver  up  my  thoughts.     The  truth  is,  madam, 
1  am  a  man,  and,  if  you  dare  believe  me, 
A  princei     1  must  confess  beside,  Gyoecia, 
Since  I  came  hither  I  have  had  some  sprinkling  of 
1  know  not  what  atfection  to  Philoclea; 
For  how  could  1  imagine  such  a  blessedness 
From  you?  but  if  you  mock  not — 

Gyn.  Joys  reward  your  pity ! 
Oh  pardon  the  o'er-charged  Gynecia, 
Whose  error  may  be  yet  made  more  excuseable 
By  the  immortal  name  of  love  ! 

Pyr.  This  grace 
Is  worth  more  than  Zelmane,  and  yet  I 
Have  nothing  but  myself  to  give  you  for  it, 
A  small  but  free  gifl ;  bestow  me  as  you  please*  < 

'  Spurn}     The  old  copy  "  Turne." 
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Oyn.  My  soul 
Is  Darrow  to  receive 'this  wide  blessing. 

I\fr.  Bat  we  must  be  wise  : 
It  were  not  safe  to  be  observVi.     Stand  I 
Discovered  to  none  else  ? 

Oyn.  To  none. 

fyr.  Then  know 
I  want  no  apprehension  of  what 
True  lovers  would  desire ;  but  your  honour  is 
My  own.     If  shortly,  to  secure  'em  both. 
You  let  me  study  an  opportunity, 
ril  bring  your  wishes  tiome,  and  bless  my  stars 
That  pointed  me  the  glorious  fate— We  are 
Already  interrupted. 

Enter  Basilius  and  Philoclba. 

Ba$.  Do  this,  my  dear  Philoclea;  I^  leave 
My  cares  to  thee ;  111  call  Gynecia 
Away,  and  leaveyou  both  together.     How 
Fareth  the  best  Zielmane  1 

PjfT.  Still  your  servant. 

Bos.  Oynecia. 

I\fr.  I  cannot  rule  my  eyes ;  they  will  betray 
My  cunning  to  Gynecia,  if  she  go  not 
Hence  quickly. 

Philoc.  How  is  it  with  my  virtuous  Amazon  ? 

Oyn,  Philoclea. 

Bas.  Let  her  alone ;  they  have  some  business, 
sweet, 

Oyn.  What  business  can  they  have  together? 

Ba$.  Why  art  thou  troubled?  thou  wouldst  be 
jealous 
Of  me,  I  see,  were  I  in  private  with  her. 
Come,  let  'em  alone  awhile. 

Oyn.  Stay  you  and  spare  not ;  I  would  employ 
Philoclea. 

«/]    The  oW  copy '' and/'    D. 
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Bos.  You  shall  obej  me  now  ;  I  prithee,  walk. 

Exeunt  Batilius  and  Gynecia.  1 
Philoc.  My  father,  sweet   Zelmane,  to  whose 
coaimand 
I  owe  my  life — 

Pyr.  First  let  me  give  my  life 
Up  to  these  lips,  and  take  a  new  one  from 
This  kiss.     On  dear  Philoclea,  contain 
All  other  breath  :  I  know  tiiy  father's  mind 
Already,  and  must  now  beseecii  thy  patience 
To  a  short  story,  which  I  must  deliver 
Or  die  before  thee.     If  it  be  within 
My  destiny  to  be  condeinu'd  by  you, 
At  least  know  whom  you  sentence  :  1  am — 
Philoc.   What?  I  fear  not  well. 
Pyr.  Cannot  your  eyes  discover  me?  have  I 
shroud 
To  hide  me  from  Piiiloclca?  did  the  kiss 
I  gave  thee  last  convey  no  secret  to  thee? 
There  was  a  spirit  in  my  lip  assur'd  mc, 
To  save  the  tedious  trouble  of  my  language; 
I  heard  it  whisper  something,  did  it  noti 
I  would  be  fain  undone. 

Philoc.  Good  heaven,  forbid  I 
Pyr.  You    wo'not  understand    me  yet,  PhilO' 
clea : 
Then  I'll  undo  myself;  I  am  not  what 
I  seem,  Zelmaiie,  but  — 
Philoc.  What? 
Pyr.  A  thing  not  worth  the  name,  if  you  frown! 
on  me, 
A  man. 

JViiloc.  A  man !  good  heaven  ! 
Pyr.  I  have  told  you  all  the  worst. 
If  it  be  no  ofTence  to  name  a  prince, 
Whose  memoryyour  own  breath  oft  hath  sweeten'd, 
I  dare  be  call'd  Pyrocles  of  Macedon, 
Transform'd  by  loving  your  fair  self  to  this 
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Peroinine  shape :  if  now  I  have  not  sinn'd 
Above  forgiveness,  ^O  Philoclea! — 

Philoc.  Come  not  too  near,  I  charge  ^u ;    I 
would  chide, 
Bat  dare  not :  would  you  had  not  told  me  this ! 
Indeed  you  were  to  blame ;  I  must  not  hear  you 
Excuse  yourself.  [Going. 

Pyr.  She  must  not  leave  me  thus : — 
But  she  returns. 

Philoe.  I  have  lost  myself  already, 
And  love  is  but  a  blind  guide  to  direct 
My  virfiin  steps  ;  I  fain  would  reply  something, 
But  feel  a  trembling  in  my  voice.     Zelmane, — 

Enter  Basilius. 

My  father !  what  account  shall  I  give  him  f 
1  have  said  nothing  be  commanded. 

Bm.  She  smiles. 

PjfT.  My  lord,  I  see  you  can  use  the  advantage, 
And  I  did  arm  you  *gainst  myself;  I  did  not 
Think  when  1  advised  you  make  Philoclea 
Your  advocate,  she  could  so  much  have  won 
Upon  me,  but  my  counsel  has  betray'd  me. 
Pray,  think  roe  not  immodest,  if  my  words 
Do  fall  too  rudely  from  me ;  your  fair  daughter. 
Whose  toneue  would  lay  a  charm  upon  the  gods, 
Hath  gain'd  all  this. 

Bos.  The  gods  reward  her  for  it ! 

Philoe.  Was  this  his  plot  ? 

Bm.  a  thousand  blessings  overtake  my  child ! 
But  not  a  word,  not  a  word,  Philoclea, 
To  thy  mother. 

Phuoc.  I  have  learnt  my  duty,  sir. 

I\fr.  Beshrew  your  haste. 

'  0  Philocka'^^    The  old  copy  makes  these  words  the  be- 
fanning  of  the  next  speech.    D. 
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Bas.  Remove,  convey  thyself  away,  dear  girl, 
I'll  follow. 

Pkiloc.  My  Iiearl  is  full,  and  thoagh  my  tongue 
denies 
Him  farewell,  le  may  read  it  in  my  eye  [s],  [Ennt. 
Bas-  I  knew  thou  couldst  not  choose  at  last  but 
give 
My  heart  an  audience  ;  I  am  not  myself 
With  the  imagination ! 
Pifr.  Of w hall 
Bas.  Of  any  thing. 
Corae,  I  allow  thee  mude&t ;  it  is  not 
Fit  we  should  sayour  pleasures,  sweet,  hut  act  thei 

Pyr.  Vou  are  loo  violent,  my  lord  ;  I  shall 
Repent  my  freedom,  if  you  give  no  limit 
To  your  desires  ;  if  you  do  love  your  servant, 
Husband  your  ilnine  that  it  may  last, 

Bas.  It  shall; 
Pardon  me,  dear  Zeimane.     I  have  a  stock 
Of  blood,  though  you  may  think  it  cold,  is  high 
And  active  as  (he  veins  of  promising  youth  ; 
1  wear  this  snow  but  a[s]  disguise. 
Pyr.  Poor  winter ! 

Bas.  My  hairs  are  black  at  root, and  shall  grow  up 
Fair  as  the  ebony,  and  curl  themselves 
Into  a  thousand  pretty  caves,  for  love 
Itself  to  sit,  that  best  delights  in  darkness. 
Pyr.  This  will  be  strange. 
Bas.  'Tis  you  that  nork  these  miracles 
Upon  Basilius:  as  1  came  hither, 
I  felt  a  score  of  years  drop  oif,  which  hung 
Upon  my  locks. 

Pyr.  A  score  of  hairs,  you  mean  ;  'tis  moulting 
time. 
Contain  yourself  awhile,  you  have  a  Jealous 
Queen  ;  and  yet  it  goes  against  my  conscience 
To  wrong  so  sweet  a  lady  ;  pray,  my  lord, 
Think  belter  ou't. 
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Bos.  This  does  inflame  me  more  : 
Be  not  so  cruel  to  remember  her  ; 
Thou  must  preserve  my  life. 

Pjir.  Well,  I  ha  [ve]  thought  a  way 
Shall  perfect  all  without  suspicion. 
There  is  a  cave  hard  by,  which  nature  mad^ 
Intending  well  to  lovers :  thither  will  I, 
With  licence  of  your  grace,  pretending 
To  exercise  a  few  days  some  devotions 
We  A  mazons  have  obligation  to ; 
At  some  convenient  hour— 

Bas.  May  I  come  to  thee? 

Pyr.  I'll  give  you  notice  in  some  evening. 

Bag.  Zelmane,  now  thou  dost  ravish  me. 

Pyr.  You  may  with  ease  secure  all  at  the  lodge. 

Bas.  Most  excellent. 

Pyr.  Imagine,^  sir,  the  rest,  but  do  not  come 
Till  I  desire  you. 

Bas.  Be  not  tedious  then  ; 
1  will  prepare  all  this. 

Pyr.  I  hope,  you  do  not 
Conclude  me  impudent,  that  I  incline 
To  do  this  for  you  :  by  my  hopes  of  a  blest 
Eternity,  nor  love  nor  lust  e'er  tempted 
My  thoughts  to  yield  thus  much  to  any  man. 
Be  careful  of  my  honour. 

Bas.  Oh  djvine 
Zeimane.  keep  my  soul !  [Exit. 

Pyr.  Philoclea,  mine ! 

Enter  Musidorus. 

Mus.  Oh  my  dear  Pyrocles  ! 
Pyr.  How  is't,  dear  cousin  1 
Mus.  Never  till  now  could  you  salute  me  happy ; 
The  gods  have  been  propitious. 
/^r.  Will  she  know  thee  yet? 

*  Imagine]    The  old  copy  "  I  imag^n."     D. 
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Mvs.  There's  iinihing  wants  to  make  me  (lerfect 
blest, 
But  to  bear  tliee  pronoiitice  thy  love  as  fortunate. 
'The  euvious  clouds  w)iich  interpose  themselves, 
hike  a  dark  curtain  o'er  Pamela's  face, 
Are  drawn  away,  and  !  enjoy  her  smile. 
She  does  believe  my  proofs,  sweetly  excusing 
iler  long  neglect,  and  promiseth  as  much 
As  I  dare  ask  :  she'll  trust  me  with  her  person  ; 
I  want  but  opportunity  to  deceive 
Our  waking  drafions; — and  in  good  time.Dametas. 

Enter  Dametas. 

Away,  you  shall  know  all  my  fate  hereafter. 

Pyr.  I  joy  in  thy  success  ;  pray  thou  for  mine. 
lExU. 

Dame.  Where  is  this  rascal  Dorus? 

Mus.  Whether  were  I  best  to  tell  the  king  on't 
Urst,  or  seek  out  Dametas?  He'tl  never  he  able 
to  spend  it ;  there  may  be  gold  enoirgh  to  purchase 
hau  Arcadia. 

Dame.  Umph,  what's  that? 

Mu»,  I'll  seek  him  out  at  all  adventures. — Ob 
fir,  pray  is  this  gold  ? — and  this,  and  thisl 

Dame.  Hah,  gold?  yes,  very  good  gold  i  where 
hadstit? 

Mvs.  Yon  shall  hear  more  hereaHer. 

Dame.  Dorus,  honest  Dorus,  put  on  thy  hat : 
where,  where  hadst  it? 

Mm.  Did  vou  never  hear  of  one  Arislomenes'j 

Dame.  He  was  banished  Arcadia. 

Mua.  Was  he  rich? 

Dame.  Iniinile  rich,  so  rich — 

Mus.  'Tis  so;  belike  he  there  had  all  his  treasure! 

Dame.  What  treasure?  where  is't,  honest  Doru^ 
tell  me  ? 

Mus.  You  lire  mymaster,and  may  bemyfatherJ 
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Dame.  My  son  Doras,  Mopsa  is  thine ;  and  she 
were  made  of  as  pure  gold  as  this,  thou  shouldst 
touch  her,  and  melt  her. 

JUus.  Well,  I  see  it  was  ordained  to  make  you 
rich  :  in  duty  I'll  discover  it,  and  yet — 
Damey  Out  with  it,  good  Dorus. 

Mu9.  Well,  sitting  beneath  an  oak  that  shall  be 
nameless,  I  chanced  to  turn  up  some  turf  with  my 
mole  spade. 

Dame.  With  thy  mole  spade, — what  then  ? 

Mus.  I  saw  a  yellow  brightness  peeping  out 
o'  th'  ground^  which  when  I  came  to  examine,  I 
proved  this  metal ;  ay,  this  was  the  first ;  you*re 
sure  'tis  gold  ?  vou  shall  pardon  me  for  the  rest, 
but  if  these  will  do  you  any  pleasure,  or  twenty 
more — 

Dame.  Nay,  good  honest  Dorus,  proceed. 

Mus.  Why,  the  truth  is,  I  suspect  where  a  great 
treasure  has  been  long  buried :  these,  it  seems, 
were  scattered  when  the  rest  went  to  the  pit-hole. 

Dame.  But  where  is  this  place,  good  Dorus? 
thou  hast  no  more  about  thee  ? 

Mus.  No  ;  but  if  you  please  to  furnish  me  with 
tools,  I'll  try  the  bottom.  I  digged  till  I  came  to  a 
stone,  whose  inscription  promised  something  worth 
a  man*ft  labour 

Dame.  Did  it  sound  ? 

Mus.  Melodiously,  a  golden  tune. 

Dame.  Where,  where?  thou  mayest  tell  me, 
thou  knowest  1  am  secret. 

Mus.  For  Mopsa's  sake  I  will  reveal  *t.     You 
know 
The  oak  where  you  first  met  me  ? 

Dame.  Hah,  very  well. 

Mus.  On  the  right  side  of  that  same  spreading 
tree. 
Lies  all  this  riches. 

Dame.  As  thouVt  honest? 
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Mu8.  As  1  hope  to  be  dear  Mopsa's  husband. 
I'll  get  strong  tools,  and  bring  you  better  proof. 

£)ame.  Stay,  Dorus,  stay  ;   let  me  see. 
As  I  intend  to  be  your  father,  Dorus, 
And  80  in  Mopsa's  name  make  you  my  heir 
Of  all  my  wealth,  good  Dorus, — I  am  yet, 
Till  things  and  things  be  done,  your  master,  Dorus: 
Beside,  that  ground  is  mine,  the  oak  is  mine. 
Where  under  lies  this  treasure  ;  1  am  Lord 
Lord  of  the  soil,  my  Dorus,  of  the  soil. 
I  am  content  to  be  a  ground  for  you 
To  build  your''  hopes  on,  Dorus,  but  my  ground 
No  man  shall  dig  or  build  on  but  myself! 
Of  such  as  this  be  there  another  mine,^ 
Of  coin  or  uncoin  metal,  it  Is  mine  ; 
All  may  be  yours  another  day,  my  Dorus. 

JHu*.  I  know  my  duty,  sir,  and'  cannot  think 
The  gods  had  e'er  allotted  my  free  mind 
To  serve  you  but  for  some  strang-e  end. 

Dame.  In  this  thou  shewesl  it:  keep  all  close, 
not  a  word  Dorus.  1  take  no  leave.  Be  careful, 
ray  good  Dorus,  of  my  young  madam,  'tis  a  charge 
I  turn  over  to  thee  ;  overlook  her  well. 

Mu8.  I  mean  to  do  it  doubly. 

Dame.  How,  ha'  you  a  double  meaning? 

Mut.  I  mean,  with  double  care. 

Dame.  Honest  Dorus ;  'tis  the  last  service  I 
shall  put  thee  to. 

Mu$.  I  hope  so  too. 

Dame.  Now  to  the  oak,  my  golden  land  mark. 

Mun.   Load  a  horse  with  tools,  sir. 

Dame    Mattocks  and  shovels. 

Mas.  Hooks,  and  ladders. 

Dame.  Spade  [s],  and  pickaxes. 

'  your]     The  old  copy  "  to."     D. 
•  O/mch  as  ihu  be  there  another  mine;']     This    is    nil  1  q 
make  of  the  old  copy,  which  haa 

"  Od  suth  as  this,  be  there  u  nivno. "     D. 
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Mu$.  Ropes  and  daggers.  You'll  have  no  help? 

Dame.  No,  no,  a  man's  own  toil 
Sweeter  the  profit  makes  in  his  own  soil.      [^Exit 

Mas.  Go  thy  ways  for  the  lord  aUh'  soil ! 
There's  one  block  out  a'  th'  way;  the  golden  fly 

Enter  Miso. 

Has  caught  this  trout     My  jealous  mistress !  I 
Hope  she  o'erheard  not. 

mi.  Oh  that  my  ears  had  been  long  enough  to 
have  heard  some  of  their  precious  knavery ! 

lUtiS.  It  were  but  charity  to  tell  her  on't;  little 
does  my  mistress  think  what  a  flesh-fly  my  master  is. 

Mi.  What  says  the  knave  ? 

Mus.  Though  she  be  a  little  stricken  in  years, 
she  is  handsome  enough  for  as  good  a  man  as  Da- 
metas ;  and  he  to  run  neighing  a'  this  fashion  after 
ablowse,  and  then  put  me  to  make  excuse  for 
him  \  'tis  not  right. 

Mi.  Oh  fidious  rascal !  I  thought  there  was  some 
roguery.  Dorus,  as  thou  comest  of  a  woman,  tell 
me. 

Mae.  What,  forsooth  ? 

Mi.  Oh  naughty  man,  to  use  an  honest  woman 
the  wrong  way  thus !  Have  I  been  married  so  many 
years,  and  carried  myself  like  his  lawful  wife  up- 
rising and  down  lying,  as  they  say,  so  even  and 
1'ump  with  his  desires,  to  be  thus  handled?  But 
'11  be  revenged  ;  it  shall  fall  heavy  upon  his  head 
for  this,  I  warrant  him  :  nay,  I  did  always  suspect 
him  for  a  colt. 

Mu8.  What  mean  you,  forsooth? 

Mi.  Come^  I  overheard  somewhat  to  my  grief, 
and  therefore  leave  your  bogliiig  and  your  trim- 
tram  tricks;  you  must  not  flap  me  o'  th*  mouth  with 
fleering  and  with  flams,  whilst  he — 

Mus.  Claps  up  another  betwixt  the-— aha, 
mistress^  mistress!  but  you  say  you  overheard, and 
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therefore  if  you  know  whither  he  is  gone,  you  may 
come  two  hours  hence  time  enough  to  prevent  the 
blow. 

Mi.  If  thou  lookest  to  have  my  daughter  with, 
—  mark  what  I  say — 

Mus.  With  father's  mark,  and  mother's  mark, 
and  every  mark  about  lier. 

Mi.  If  you  conceal  any  thin^r  in  this  case,  thou 
knowest  no  case  of  her ;  nay,  though  thy  teetb 
water  ont  the  liquor  of  thy  lilb,  thou   shoutdst  not  i 
get  a  bit,  the  worst  bit  of  her. 

Mus.  Be  more  chiiritable. 

Mi.  Or  if  thou  chance  lo  get  her  'gainst  my  I 
will,  I'll  teach  her  a  trick  of  the  mother,  shall  | 
make  thee  curse  her  and  all  the  brood  ^he  came  on. 

.W«*.  What  is  Charita  to  me?  I  know  you  heard  ] 
him  name  her. 

Mi.  Charita! 

Mua.  I  will  discharge  my  conscience  ;  and  yet  I 
if  you  overheard  us  without  my  telling,  you  know  I 
where  he  appointed  to  meet  her  this  evening  at  I 
Mantinca,  at  her  father's,  in  Ondemian^  street— 

Mi.  Oudemian  street! 

]Hu8.  I  do  not  betray  him  :  now,  if  you  provideJ 
so  happily  lo  take  'era  at  it,  mistress,  at  it — 

Mi.  Ay,  at  it ;  how  I  itch  to  be  at  it ! 

Mvs    Saddle  your  mare. 

Mi.   They  shall  not  'scape  with  half  an   eye 
betwixt  them.  [Exit. 

Milt.  1  have  given  her  the  bells,  and  she  will 
fly  to  the  devil. 

Enter  Pamela  and  Mopsa. 

Here  comes  the  other;  I  ha'  given  her  phy- 

'  Oudemian.']     'fhe  old  copy  "  Ondemion." — "  In  the  house  J 
of  Charitas  uncle,  in  the  Oudemian  street.     But  neither  wu  ' 
the  name  of  Charita  remembred,  nor  any  such  ttreet  knotene^ 
Sidney's  Arcadia,  lih.  i\,  p.  393  ed,  1613.     The  latter  part  of 
the  quotation  aufficiently  shews  tht  etymology  of  the  word.  D, 


sick  already,  fit  for  her  constitntioD,  and  now  it 
works. 

Pom.  How  comes  it,  Mopsa,  that  you  are  so 
taken, 
So  lifted  up  with  high  conceit? 
Jfop.  Who,  n 

Pam.  Yes,  Mopsa,  you:  d'ye  think  I  cannot  judge, 
By  outward  gestures  and  your  looks,  what  joy 
Doth  inwardly  possess  you  ? 
Map.  Who,  me? 

Pam.  Yes,  you  again ;  and  it  were  not  over- 
boldness 
To  request  some  knowledge  of  the  cause. 

Mop.  Rest  you  content,  you  are  a  princess  born ; 
I  might  have  been  so  to.     Somebody  may  be  a 
queen  before  you :  make  what  you  can  of  tliat 
Pam.  Oh  mte^  how 's  this  I 
Mop.  There  is  a  tree,  and  there  is  things  worth 
wishing,  and  some  may  wish,  and  wishes  may  be 
had :  make  what  you  can  of  that  too. 
Mus.  To  mv  wish  it  works. 
Pam.  But,  Mopsa,  may  1  not  beseech  a  word. 
That  may  be  to  my  understanding? 

Mop.  You  may  know  more  hereafter,  but  till 
then 
I  must  presume  upon  your  princely  patience 
To  keep  your  chamber;  it  is  now  my  reign. 
And  do  not  dare  to  follow. 

Pam.  Not  I ;   when  you're  drawn  up  to  ma« 
jesty, 
I  can  but  wish  you  graciously  would  then 
Remember  the  obedience  of  your  handmaid. 
That  first  submits  herself  to  your  command. 

Mop.  rfaith,  I  will,  Pamela,  and  reward  it ; 
Gk>  in,  sweet  Lady ;  on  my  royal  word 
I  will.  [Exii  Pamela. 

Mus.  She  has  spied  me. 
Mop.  Happy  Dor  us ! 
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Mum.  What  will  my  Mopsa  say,  wlien  she  hiu  i 
climbed 
'I'he  tree  of  happiness? 

Mop.  Ay,  ay,  the  tree,  when  I  climb  that  IreeJ 
honey  Dorus !  tetl  me  it  over  again,  my  dear  birdff 
^vhat  did  Jupiter  to  Apollo. 

Mua.  Upon  some  falling  out  I  told  yon  Jupitei 
threw  Apollo  out  of  heaven,  and,  his  deity  taketfl 
away,  he  was  fain  to  live  upon  the  earth  and  keeiu 
Admetus'  cattle.  In  the  time  of  his  service,  beingj 
sent  to  fetch  a  breed  of  beasts  out  of  Arcadia,  inl 
this  very  desert,  he  grew  faint  and  weary,  and  J 
would  needs  rest  himself  in  the  boughs  of  i 
ashen  tree. 

Mop.  The  tree  we  wot  of;  on,  sweet  bird. 

Mum.  Apollo  in  that  tree,  calling  to  mind  bil 
quarrel  with  Jupiter,  became  very  sorrowful,  andl 
pitifully  complaining  to   his  father,  asking   himl 
mercy  for  having  ofTended  bim,  was  from  that  trei 
received  into  his  golden  sphere,  and  made  a  g 
again. 

Mop.  Oh  brave ! 

Mum.  Having  the  perfect  nature  of  a  god, 
Never  to  be  ingrateful,  he  then  granted 
A  double  life  to  Admetus' ;  and  because 
That  tree  was  chapel  of  his  happy  prayers. 
To  it  he  gave  this  quality — 

Mop.  Now  it  comes. 

Mu$.  That  whosoever  sat  down  in  that  tree. 
In  like  estate  and  sort  as  he  did  then — 

Mop.  Oh,  now.  now,  now  ! 

Mus.  Should  forthwith  ha%'e  there  tlieir  wish. 

Mop.  Oh  the  tree,  the  tree,  the  tree ! 

Mum.  The  king  understood  thus  much  by  oracle,  J 
and  tried,  himself;  but  being  neither  henlnian  u  1 
then  Apollo  was,  nor  of  the  race  which  is  neces- 
sary, delivered  this  secret  to  your  father,  but  made 
him  swear  to  wish  by  his  direction.  For  his  own 
benefit  Damelas  told  it  me,  and  is  now  gone  to 
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himself  with  a  scarlet  cloalc,  for  in  thikt  h^ 
mast  be  muffled,  jast  as  Apollo  was.  I  might 
lioW  prevent  'em  all,  and  be  king  myself;  but 
what  nave  I  to  wish  more  than  the  love  of  Mopsa? 
which,  since  without  more  charming  force  you 
yicdd  me,  I'll  fit  you  with  a  cloak,  and  then  wish 
what  you  will,  yourself. 

Mop.  I'll  be  queen,  or  Apollo  shall  never  look 
DM  in  the  face  again .  Quickly,  sweet  Dorus,  come 
muffle  me;  I  long  to  be  queen^  and  my.fiitbei^ 
shall  ask  me  blessing  [^ExeunL 


ACT  III.    SCENE  I. 
A  Orave  beside  ike  Royal  Lodge. 

Enter  Captain,  Rebels^  and  Thumb. 

Cap.  Come,  my  masters,  let  us  be  resolute.  Is 
there  any  man  that  will  justify  himself  to  be  sober 
amonjrst  us  ? 

2  Keh.  No,  hang  sobriety. 

Cap.  We  must  be  valiant;  the  king,  I  say 
again,  has  left  us,  and  since  he  scorns  our  company, 
for  my  part  1  seorti  to  be  his  subject. 

8  Reb.  Ay,  I  scorn  subjects ;  I'll  be  an  emperor. 

2  Reb.  It  is  time  to  look  into  the  government, 
none  but  gentlemen  are  of  his  council ;  1  see  no 
reason,  since  the  country  is  ours,  but  we  should 
have  a  stroke  in  the  state. 

Cbjp.  That  was  bravely  spoke,  my  bully ;  stroke ! 
hey,  oy  Mars  his  gauntlet,  spok^  like  a  soldier.  1 
do  not  like  the  carriage  of  the  secret  councils. 

3  Reb.  Nor  I,  nor  any  body. 
Thumb.  Take  h6ed,  my  masters. 

S  Reb.  Let's  hear  Thumb,  the  miller. 

Thumb.  We  met  together  to  drink  in  honour  of 
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tlie  king's  birthday,  and  thougli  we  have  tickled 
the  cannikins,  let  us  be  merry  and  wise,  that's 
my  opinion;  no  treason,  the  king  in  an  honest 
gentleman,  and  so  is  the  queen. 

3  Reb    Very  wisely  spoken. 

Cap.  But  (ihall  [we]  be  governed  by  Philanax  ,' 

2  neb.  Who  knows  but  ne  has  made  away  the 
king 

Thumb.  Made  away  the  king  I  who,  honest 
Basilius?  ask  the  king  who  has  made  him  away : 
by  this  hand,  if  I  thought  they  liml  made  hiiu 
away,  I  would  make  somebody  away  though  I 
hanged  for't.  But,  neighbours,  for  my  own  part  I 
will  join  with  you  in  any  thing  that  is  honourable  ; 
d'ye  mark,  honourabie?  but  Isay  still,  I  am  clear 
ofopinioD  it  is  not  amiss  to  be  merry  and  wise, 
Gentlemen,  mv  name's  Thumb. 

3  Reb   Ay,— Tom. 

ThurrUf.  And  I'll  be  a'your  side,  howsoever. 
3  Reb.  A  great  spirit. 
Cap.  Shall  f  speak  for  youl 
Omnes.  Ay,  ay,  agreed  ;  you  shall  be  captain.  ~ 
Cap.  Why  then  let  me  alone ;  I  will  know  a 

reason  why  he  has  left  the  government  without 
onr  consents  to  depose  him :  'tis  wisely  spokea*^ 
my  brave  men  o'  th'  commonwealth  ;  we  will  ham 
otner  laws,  and  the  old  shall  be  executed. 

3  Reb.  Ay,  ay,  hang  the  old  ones. 

2  Reb.  "Tis  a  discredit  for  any  subjects,  as  we 
are,  to  have  a  king,  as  U'  we  were  not  able  to 
govern  ourselves. 

Cap.  Stroke  up  thy  forehead ;  thou  wert  born  to 
be  a  statesman.  Be  ruled  by  me,  and  we'll  have 
no  justice  in  Arcadia. 

2  Reb.  How  ? 

Cap.  No  justice  ;  why  should  we  lose  our  liber- 
ties, and  being  free  men,  upon  any  occasion  suffer- 
-''irselves  to  be  bound  over? 
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Thumb.  Gentlemen  citizens,  it  were  very  good 
you  would  take  into  your  consideration  the  statute 
against  drunkenness. 

Cap.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  any  man  to  be  drunk 
without  forfeiting  or  paying  any  thing  to  the  poor. 
Thumb.  Very  good ;  every  man  drink  away  his 
estate,  and  then  charity  begins  at  home. 
C(fl».  No  man  shall  marry — 
2Keb.  That's  worse  than  the  statute  against 
two  wives. 

Cap.  For  every  woman  shall  be  common. 
8  Reb.  Every  woman  common !   what  shall  we 
do  with  all  the  ^proper  women  in  Arcadia? 
Cap.  They  shall  be  common  too. 
8  Keb.  Oh  rare !  and  what  shall  we  do  with  all 
the  prisons. 

(Jap.  Set  'em  a'  fire  ;  'twill  warm  the  city  when 
there  is  cold  doings. 

2  Reb.  What  with  the  prisoners  ? 
Cap.  Put  'em  in  possession  of  their  creditors* 
lands ;  they  are  the  only  men  fit  for  authority,  for 
no  men  are  used  worse,  and  they  will  know  the 
better  to  domineer:  nay,  we'll  have  admirable  laws. 
But  who  shall  be  this  ambassador  to  the  king? 
4  Reb.  Me,  me ;  choose  me,  captain. 
ThunUf.  Choose  you,  captain!  haberdasher  of 
small  wares,  choose  you  a  capon !  Til  be  the  am- 
bassador :  ever  while  you  live,  let  a  bold  man  be 
ambassador^  and  one  that  has  a  brain  ;  I  will  not 
be  meal-mouthed. 
8  Reb.  Well  said,  miller. 
Cap.  And  because  we  will  be  wise — 
Thumb.  Ay,  ay,  be  merry  and  wise ;  ever  while 
you  live,  be  sober  and  discreet. 

Cap.  Say  we  attend  here  to  do  our  duties. 

3  Reb.  Duties  !  oh  base ! 

Cap.  Say  so  we  must;  he'll  not  come  forth  else. 

*  proper.'}     i.  e.  in  opposition  to  common,— private.  D. 
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4  Reb.  What  if  I  told  his  highness  there  was  a 
dance  to  be  presented?  we  are  furnished  with  oar 
noise"  still. 

Thumb.  Ay,  ay,  1  do  love  this  noise  with  all  my 
heart. 

2  Reh.  Excellent  \  get  you  behind  the  trees  wil 
your  infetrumenLs,  and  tune  'em  ready ;  the  ne 
frisk  we  danced  at  Enispe  to  day  will  serve  rarely 
as  the  prologue;  away.      [Exit  4  Rebel].     But, 
captain,  what  shall  we  do  with  the  king's  daughters? 

Cap.  I'll  have  one. 

3  Reb.  And   I'll   lia*  the   tother :  our  capl 
shall  ha'  the  queen. 

2  Reb.  And  what  shall  we  have? 

Cap.  There  are  ladies  about  the  court  will  col 
tent  you. 

Thumb.  I  wilt  have  both  the  king's  daughters, 
and  he  that  speaks  against  it —  [  They  fight. 

Cap.  Thumb,  valiant  Thumb,  all  spirit,  no 
mutiny,  no  mutiny  :  all  of  a  faction  together  by  the 
ears  for  a  piece  of  venison  ! 

Thumb.  I  will  have  both  the  king's  daughters, 
or  else  I  shall  not  be  satisfied. 

Cap.  First  let  us  know  the  king's  resolution,  and 
if  we  like  not  our  conditions,  the  hare 's  afoot,  and 
every  man  take  what  course  be  please  in  my  lord's 
park. 
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Enter  Basilius,  Gtnecia,  Pyrocles,  and 
Philoclea. 


But  stay,  the  king — umph. 

2  Reb.  Speak,  captain. 
Cap.  If  it  please  your  majesty, — What  was 

resolved  upon? 

3  Reb.  He's  out,  let  me  come  to  him  :  prithe*, 
do  thou  tell  him  thy  mind:  that  delicome  wench 
has  made  my  teeth  water. 

•  fioiiti  i.e.  coiiipnny  of  musicians.      D. 
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2  Reb.  And  drowned  thy  tongue.  A  company 
of  bashful  shrimps !  if  I  but  open  my  mouth, — 1  say 
no  more. 

TAtiiii6.  King,  by  your  leave, — Which  is  the 
king  ?  my  eyes  twinkle — We  have  been  playing 
the  good  fellows  to  celebrate  your  majestical  birth 
day ;  will  your  grace  see  a  song? 

3  jR^.  A  dance. 

TTiunUf.  Or  a  dance,  all's  one,  our  feet  are  in 
tune ;  strike  up  behind  the  tree.  You  are  the  king 
and  I  am  the  miller,  there's  all  the  difference : 
sweet  ladies,  my  name  is  Thumb. 

Bas.  This  is  rudeness. 

Gyn.  Pardon  their  simplicity. 

Thumb.  I'll  have  that  wench ;  she  looks  like 
Hercules. 

Rebels.  Stand. 

Cap.  We  have  interrogation  points  to  put  to  you. 

Bob.  Treason,  treason ! 

Pyr.  Barbarous  villains ! 

Basilius  runs  in.  A  bell  rings.  Philoclea  and 
Gynecia  hide  themselves.  Pyrocles  fights  with  the 
Rebels :  then  Basilius  re-enters  with  a  two-handed 
sword;  and  after  some  skirmish^  PhilanaM  and 
Colander  enter  with  a  guardy  and  the  Rebels  are 
beaten  off. 

Pyr.  Where  is  Philoclea? 

Philoc.  Here:  art  thou  not  hurt,  Zelmane? 
My  soul  at  every  stroke  made  against  thee 
Was  leaving  my  pale  body. 

Pyr.  Dear  madam ,  are  you  safe  ? 

Bas.  I  think  1  ha' peppered  some  of 'em.  Piii* 
lanax,  't  was  not  amiss  you  came,  but  Zelmane 
and  I  should  have  made  a  shift. 

Pyr.  You  alone,  my  lord,  were  an  army  against 
such  reeling  valours ;  I  did  not  think  you  could 
ha' bestirred  yourself  so  well. 

VOL.  VI.  P 
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Bat.  And  I  were  in  another  place,  alone  with 
thee,  I  could  bestir  myself  better, 

Cal.  1  would  you  would  consider  yet  to  quit 
This  dangerous  kind  of  life. 

Philan.  Had  not  the  valiant  Amazon,  it  seemi 
Defenc'd  your  person  ere  the  troops  arriv'd. 
It  might  have  prov'd  too  fatal. 

Gyn.  [S]  he  play'd  the  man  indeed.    The  king 
is  troubledj 
And  thinks  mc  jealous  of  him  ;  '  las,  old  man  ! 

Bos.  No  more. 
Wait  upon  our  queen  and  daughter;  we'll  follow. 
Exeunt  Gynecia,  Pkiloclea,  Phxlanax, 
Caiander,  and  Oiti 
1  am  wounded. 

Pyr.  How? 

Bos.  By  thee,  Zelmaiie. 

Pyr.  I  see  your  passions  arc  the  same,  and 
This  night  resolve  to  wait  for  you  in  the  cave. 
If  you,  when  your  Gynecia  is  a  bed, 
And  fast  asleep,  (be  sure  of  that)  will  please 
To  put  yourself  to  a  short  travel,  I 
Shall  not  express  your  welcome,  but — 

Baa.  Dear  as  my  soul,  I  apprehend  mycooifc 
One  kiss  in  earnest  of  the  million 
Thou  shalt  receive,  but  carry  it  close,  Zelmane. 

[Exeunt. 


I 


Enter  Musidorus,  and  Mopsa. 

M«8.  This  is  the  tree. 

Mop.  Oh  let  me  kiss  it[s]  toes  I 

Mm-  Best  lose  no  lime. 
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Map.  Hail  upon  hail,  sweet  tree,  crown  thee  and 
all  thy  wishes !  Oh  Dorus,  up  wi'me,  Dorus,  up 
wi'me,  up  wi'me,  up  wi*me,  Dorus !  teach  me  to 
climb  the  right  way,  prithee. 

JhiS.  You  must  be  muffled  in  the  cloak ;  so,  now 
remember  your  instructions.  Make  first  your  in- 
vocation to  Apollo^  as  I  told  you,  which  being  done, 
employ  your  mind  with  all  devotion  to  his  deity, 
until  you  hear  a  voice  call  three  times  on  you  by 
your  name  :  though  you  should  think  your  father, 
mother,  Pamela,  or  myself,  talk  to  you,  answer 
not ;  they  are  spirits  that  would  delude. 

Mop.  Under  three  Mopsas,  Til  not  talk  to' em  ; 
ril  not  be  cozened. 

Mus.  Hold  there,  and  you'll  be  happy. 

Mop.  I'll  ask  a  king  to  my  husband,  and  thou 
shalt  be  he. 

Mus.  Your  invocation. 

Mop.  Into  the  great  ears  of  Apollo 
Now  let  my  invocation  hollow. 
Oh  thou  that  lightest  all  the  day^ 
For  some  to  work  and  some  to  play^ 

By  owl  light  now 
Incline  a  gracious  ear  to  me^ 
Thus  muffled  in  thy  wishing  tree, 

Singing  whoop,  whoop^  whoo  ! 
And  pardon  this  my  subtilty^ 
That  I  deceive  the  passers  by  ; 

/,  in  this  bough  y 
Do  use  the  accents  ofthatfowl^ 
Because  I  would  be  thought  an  owl. 

With  whoop,  whoop^  whoo  ! 

Enter  Pamela. 

Mus.  Slie  has  done  her  invocation. 
Pam,  Can  she  not  hear  us? 
Mus.  She  shall  hear  us,  but  I  have  taken  order 
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vvilh  her  eyes  and  UDderstaiiding  loo,  shc'l)  not  be' 
lieve  lis.     Thou  lovely  bird,  Madge  owlet  1 

Mop.  That's  a  spirit  in  the  voice  of  Dorus,  bul 
I'll  not  answer. 

Mvs.  See  Doriis  aiul  Pamula  both  are  here  ; 
Whilst  old  Daraetas,  Miiso,  and  their  dear 
Daughter,  are  8tragt;rd  (brlh,  they  both  togethi 
Are  taking  now  their  flight,  and  who  knows  whi- 
ther? 
Pam.  This  is  too  plain. 
Mop.  Oh  cunnins;  devils!  but  I'll  not  hear,  nor 

speak  a  syllable. 
Mus.  Ifthoucaiist  find  u  tongue  to  tell  Dametas, 
Make  known  nnlo  his  wisdom  he  is  guli'd. — 
Take  courage,  madam,  the  way  lies  fair  before  us, 
And  a  bark  already  prepard  cries  come  aboard. 
Farewell,  owlet.  {^Exeunt  Mvxidorus  and  Pamela. 
Dametas  sings  within 
Mop.     Whoop,    whoop,    whoo !     Hey.    I    hear 
another  singing  spirit  in  my  father's  voice ;  be't 
Apollo  himself,  under  three  Mopsas  I'll  not  speak. 

Enter  Dametas. 

Dame.  This  is  the  tree,  and  here  the  earth  is 
broken. 
The  certain  sign  Iffl  liy  my  trusty  Dorus, 
'Thou  mouth  of  the  rich  treasure,  1  salute  thee. 
And  kiss  tlie  hole  from  whence  shall  come  my  ^l< 
Wltich  bi  ing  done  blithely  to  icitrk  I /all,  [Sings. 
My  hand  is  in  the  moonshine,  and  up  g'les  all. 

Mop.  Whoop,  whoop,  whoo! 

Dame.  What's  that?    an  owl?    good  mistress 
Margery,  I  am  busy. 
Art  thou  poor,  and  wovldst  thou  be 
Advanc'dby  wealth  li»  diguiti/, 
Do  not  think  it  then  unmeet 
To  stoop  with  hands  beneath  thy  feet. 

'  Thoa]     Tlic  olil  copy  '•  'ITie."     D. 
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'  Tis  not  with  hand  over  head  to  be  found ; 
No  J  no  J  thou  must  stoop  ^ 
Though  thou  holdst  up  thy  poop^ 
And  grabble  for't  in  ground. 
Hab^  what's  this?  my  hand  is  in  the  honey  pot,  I 
think.     Umph,  umph,  I  do  not  like  the  softness, 
I  did  grope  for  harder  stuff;  if  this  be  gold,  *tis 
liquid,  and  yet  too  thick  to  be  potable  as  they  say ; 
it  has  a  kind  of  weft,  methinks,  if  I  have  not  lost  a 
sense  upon  the  sudden,  I  smell — call  you  this  gold 
finding  ? 

Mop.  I  have  an  extreme  list  now,  so  I  have, 
saving  your  presence^  devil,  would  restore  your 
sense* 

Dame.  What's  this?  a  written  parchment !  this 
may  be  the  inventory  of  all  the  treasure. 

[Reads. 
Who  hath  his  hire  hath  well  his  labour  placd  ; 
Earth  thou  didst  seeky  and  store  of  earth  thou  hast 
How's  this  ? 

Mop.  Whoop,  whoop,  whoo ! 

Dame.  As  sure  as  this  is  my  own  nose,  I  am 
stinkingly  abused. 

Mop.  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Dame.  Can  madge  owlets  laugh?  that  laugh 
was  like  my  daughter  Mopsa. 

Mop.  There's  one  time:  again,  again,  sweet 
Apollo ! 

Dame.  'Tis  her  voice ;  what  makes  she  there  1 
Now,  the  dread  vengeance  of  my  dear  fatherly 
curse  light  overthwart  thee,  thou  awkward  hilding ! 
Mopsa. 

Mop.  There's  two  times;  Mopsa  once  more,  and 

'tis  Apollo. 

Dame.  Will  you  not  answer  in  the  devil's  name? 
Mopsa,  I  say.    Oh,  are  you  come? 

[He  strikes  and  she  falls. 

Mop.  Yes,  yes,  divine  Apollo ! 
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Dame.  I'll  tinhood  ye:  vvliere's  Pamelft? 

Mop.  Thank  your  deity. 

Dame.  Speak  now,  and  tell  me. 

31op.  Answer  my  wishes,  as  thou  art  Phoebus, 
as  thou  art  Apollo,  though  in  the  likeness  of  the 
clown  my  father,  grant  nie  my  wishes  first ;  I  ask  ' 
a  king  to  be  my  hu8band. 

Dame.  What  talkest  thou  of  a  king?  the  kiog 
will  hang  thy  father,  if  Pamela  be  gone. 

Mop.  Let  him  be  hanged,  I  care  not,  but  let 
Dorus  be  a  king,  and  let  him  be  my  husband,  good  ■ 
Apollo. 

Dame.  She's  stark  staring  mad.  Hast  thou  for-, 
got  thy  father?  where  is  thy  wit? 

Mop.  I  do  not  ask  for  wit,  I  tell  thee  ;  let  i 
have  a  sufficient  husband,  and  let  him  be  a  king. 

Dame.  Thou  shall  have  thybellyful  of  husband^ 

Mop.  Oh  that,  that,  that ! 

Enter  Miso. 

Mi.  I'll  that  you  both,  thou  ribald  villain, 
thou  harlot ! 

Dame.  Miso,  my  spouse,  fallen  mad  too  !  ThoUi 
wo't  not  beat  thy  mother  ? 

Ml.  Oh  me ! 

Mop.  I  defy  her,  and  thee,  an  thou  beest  notJ 
Apollo. 

Dame.  Oh,  who  has  gulled  us  all  J  dear  Miso, 
tender  Mopsa,  hear  rae  :  before  I  open  my  mouth, 
art  not  thou  Miso,  and  thou  ray  daughter  Mopsa? 
Oh  vve  are  all  undone,  we  are  all  undone!  ^ 

3fop.  Are  not  you  god  Apollo?  j[ 

Dame.  No,  as  ever  I  hope  to  see  him,  or  anyotH 
his  fellows  in  the  fnce  again,  I  am  mortal  Dametas, 
and,  I  think,  thy  father;  I  am  sure  I  am  by  thy 
mother's  side.     Where  is  Pamela  all  this  while?_ 
who's  at  iiome? 
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Mop.  As  sure  as  yoa  are  my  father,  and  yoa  my 
mother,  there's  nobody  at  home. 

Dame.  She's  gone,  she's  gone ! 

Mop.  Doras  and  Pamela,  or  two  fiends  with 
their  voices,  passed  by,  whilst  I  was  in  Apollo's 
tree. 

Mi.  Apollo's  tree ! 

Dame.  Cast  off  your  wonder ;  I  am  not  such  an 
ass,  but  I  perceive  we  are  gulled. 

Mop.  So  devil  Doras  told  me. 

ML  Oh  me^  they  are  gone !  was  this  your  caref 

Mop.  Nay  then,  where  was  your  own  ? 

Dame.  Fall  not  at  odds  'bout  that,  but  go  with 
me. 
And  help  me  to  [ejscape  the  gallow  tree.  {Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. 

An  Apartment  in  the  Royal  Lodge. 

Enter  Gynbcia  and  Pyroclbs,  with  a  taper. 

Oyn.  Did  I  not  counterfeit  an  infirmity  ? 

Pyr.  Rarely ;  how  love  will  prompt  his  votary  I 
The  king  suspects  not  what  we  purpose. 

Oyn.  'Las, 
Poor  man,  how  careful  he  seem'd  of  my  health, 
And  counsell'd  me  to  bed ! 

P^.  I  smiVd  to  see  it. 

Oyn.  So  soon  as  he  is  asleep,  expect  me. 

Pyr.  Stay, 
O'th'sudden  I  ha[ve]  thought  upon  a  way : 
Bless'd^  blessed  minute ! 

Oyn.  What's  the  device  ? 

Pyr.  You  shall  not  go  to  bed. 

Oyn.  Not  I? 
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Pyr.  Oood^  genius ! 
I  will  not  trust  our  work  to  fortune.     If 
You  should  want  cunning  in  your  passions. 
Or  lie  should  wake  unhappily,  and  find 
You  absent,  all  were  lost ;  to  prevent  this, 
You  shall  not  come  to  me  ;  if  there  be  danger, 
'Tis  fit  I  be  expos'd,     I'll  take  your  place. 
And  disarray  me  for  Basilius'  bed, 
D'ye  mark,  muifled  up  for  your  suppoe'd 
Distemper;  let  me  alnne  to  counterfeit 
Dulness,  and  when  his  senses  are  chain'd  up 
In  sleep,  I  will  come  down  to  th'  ca^'e  to  you. 
But  take  my  mantle,  if  any  of  Dametas' 
People  meet  you — 

Cwyv.  I  will  visit  but  my  closet, 
And  follow  thy  instructions.  \_Ex%L 

Pyr.  If  there  be  any  stars  are  kind  to  love. 
This  night  shoot  forth  your  golden  heads!  Be  thou, 
Blight  moon,  prnpitious!  on  all  eyes  that  would 
Betray  our  flight,  cast  out  a  sullen  mist, 
And  hide  tby  silver  crescent  in  a  cloud  ; 
But  to  our  passage  be  a  gentle  goddess, 
And  borrowof  thy  brothrr  yet  more  light, 
The  day  may  spare  it.     Musidorus  is 
Erabark'd  already  with  his  mislress  ; 
If  I  obtain  Philoclea'a  consent — 

Re-enter  Gynecia,  with  a  golden  vial. 

Gyn.  Zelmaise,  now 
I  am  prepar'd. 

Pyr.  Haste  to  the  cave  ;  expect 
Your  servant's  vi.sit. 

Oyn.  And  my  happiness.  \_Exit. 

PifT.  How  rudely  vice  becomes  us  !  here's  a  lady, 
Whom  never  fame  yet  blemish 'd,  now  the  example 
Of  Cupid's  tyranny  ;  love  transforms  us  all 
'  Good.]  the  old  copy  "god."     D. 
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And  fools  our  understandings ;  I  pity  her. 
Now  are  Basilius'  thoughts  in  motion, 
And  hurry  him  to  the  same  licentiousness  ; 
There  is  warm  snow  I  see.     He  delays  time, 
In  hope  to  find  his  queen  asleep,  whose  place 
1  must  assume  for  once.     Love  dwells  upon 
A  cliffy  and  all  the  ways  to  our  enjoying 
Are  difficult  and  ragged. 
But  I  forget  Basilius ;  I  must 
Compose  me  for  his  bed  ;  I  shall  not  be 
Much  troubled ;  good  old  king,  he  wishes  me 
Good  rest,  I  know,  and  secure  dreams.     Oh  see 
Philoclea,  what  ways  I  come  to  thee !  \^Ea:tt 

SCENE  IV. 

Another  Apartment  in  the  Royal  Lodge.     Lutes 

and  Recorders  within. 

Enter  Basilius. 

Bos.  These  sounds  may  charm  her  into  slum- 
bers sweetly. 
Oh  steal  into  her,  hang  upon  her  heart  I 
Come  fix  your  gentle  raptures  in  her  soul, 
That  it  may  take  delight  to  be  overcome, 
And  never  wake  the  body,  till  Basilius 
Return  with  happy  conquest  from  Zelmane ! 
Or,  if  there  be  a  leaden  god  of  sleep, 
Here  let  him  shake  his  wings,  and  then  dispatch 
A  herald  to  the  silent  house  of  dreams. 
To  bring  one  hither  happier  than  the  rest. 
To  entertain  my  melancholy  queen.     O  Philoclea, 

Enter  Philoclea. 

Thy  mother  will  excuse  thee  this  night's  duty ; 
Do  not  disturb  her ;  yet  your  voice  and  lute 
rth'  next  chamber  may  procure  her  sleep ; 
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That  done,  without  more  ceremony  go 

To  bed.   [exit  Pkiloclea.']  So,  so  ;  ray  blood  begios 

to  move : 
She's  fast,  I  hear  her,  and  the  music  ceast : 
Now  to  Zelmane.  [^^^ 

Re-enter  Philoclea. 

Philoc.  I'm  troubled,  and  [I]  dare  not  go  to  bed ; 
There's  something  whispers  to  my  soul,  this  will  be 
A  fatal  night.     My  mother  is  not  well ; 
1  must  needs  see  her — 'Hah,  the  gods  protect  me! 

Enter  Pyrocles. 

Pyr.  If  there  were  any  treason  meant  against 
Philoclea,  her  prayers  were  vainly  offer'd, 
Since  her  own  innocence  is  protection 
As  powerful  as  the  gods.     I  bring  no  horror 
To  fright  your  blood  ;  d'ye  not  kaow  me  lady? 
I  vta.^  Zelmane. 

PUoc.  Was? 

Pyr.  I  have  been  so 
Watch'd  by  your  jealous  mother  ! 

Philoc.  Hkh ! 

Pyr.  But  I 
Forget. 

Philoc.  What  mean  you  ? 

Pyr.  To  make  fast  the  doori  ; 
If  I  could  bar  all  the  air  out,  saving  what 
Your  breath  should  draw,  for,  shourd  I  live  by  i. 
You  would  nut  chide  my  care. 

Philoc.  You  make  me  tremble. 

Pyr.  If  you  cannot  forgive  me,  punish,  pray, 
This  rudeness  with  my  death  ;  I  prostrate  to 
Your  feet  my  sword,  and  call  you  to  my  breast 
To  meet  your  anger;  at  this  distance  beg 
1  may  behold  you ;  but  when  you  shall  find 
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In  the  dissection  of  ms  heart,  whose  name 
Hath  fill'd  it,  and  with  what  religion  there 
My  thoughts  adore  your  memory^  too  late 
It  may  invite  your  tears.     Can  fair  Pbiloclea 
Think  I  have  a  soul  that  dare  be  wicked  to  her? 
Such  looks  would  charm  a  ravisher,  and  throw 
Ice  through  a  satyr's  blood ;  but  a  man  chaste 
Already  it  draws  up  to  the  simplicity 
And  nature  of  an  angel.     Oh  Philoclea! 
I  am  so  far  from  being  ill  myself 
In  such  a  sensual  way,  that  although  time. 
And  this  fair  opportunity,  might  tempt, 
And  excuse  wanton  heat,  I  should  repent^ 
Forget  to  love  yourself,  if  you  but  with 
One  thought  so  treacherous  to  your  virgin  honor 
Should  give  consent  to  enjoy  you:  it  hatn  snow'[d] 
Upon  my  blood,  Philoclea^  whose  flowings 
Are  chaste  as  christal.    Dare  you  trust  me  yet 
To  kiss  your  hand?  my  lips  shall  gently  touch  it. 
Nor  will  I  leave  a  breath  to  stain  the  whiteness ; 
Pray,  be  not  fearful. 

Philoc.  Sin  did  never  yet 
Profane  that  voice. 

Pyr.  When  it  sounds  lustfully. 
Your  hate,  a  punishment  next  the  wrath  of  heaven. 
Strike  my  heart  dead.     Be  pleas'd  to  rest  a  little. 
And  if  you  dare  vouchsafe  me  to  sit  so  near  you, 
I  have  much  to  tell  you. 

Philoc.  I  know  not  what  to  say^  where  is  my 
father? 
I  had  a  mother  too ;  this  chamber  thev 
Us'd  to  call  their*s. 

Pyr.  They  are  safe,  Philoclea, 
Let  not  your  cheek   look   pale ;    their   absence 

wrought 
For  such  a  minute  doth  encourage  me 
To  tell  you,  now  or  never  you  must  shew 
There  dwells  a  pity  in  you.  Oh,  look  smooth 
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On  him,  whose  life  and  fortunes  you  may  now 
Advaoce  or  ruin  ever  !  if  you  can 
Remember  who  1  am,  and  what  your  virtue 
Hath  made  rae  suffer;  think  me  worthy  of 
A  life,  let  it  begin  from  your  consent 
To  love  poor  Pyrocles,     'Tis  in  your  power 
To  be  no  more  a  prisoner  to  this  rude 
Anil  solitary  dwelling;  such  a  brightness 
Is  lost  in  caves ;  extend  your  arm,  and  reach 
A  throne,  where,  seated  with  becoming  greatnei 
You  may  disperse,  with  moving  of  your  eye, 
An  inBuence  beyond  the  Ktars,  and  quicken 
A  world  that  waits  to  be  your  creature. 

Philoc.  Pyrocles, 
(For  so  you  call  yourself,  and  such  I  dare 
Believe  you  are,  for  falsehood  cannot  dwell 
A  neighbour  to  that  tongue)  although  I  might 
Demand,  with  reason,  and  my  duty,  first 
What  does  concern  ray  parents  ;  such  a  truth 
Shines  \o  your  language,  and  such  innocence 
In  what  you  call  affection,  I  must 
Declare  you   have  not  plac'd  one  good  thought 

here. 
Which  is  not  answer'd  with  my  heart.     The  fire 
Which  sparkled  in  your  bosom,  long  since  leap'd 
Into  my  breast,  and  there  burns  modestly : 
It  w'ould  have  spread  into  a  greater  fiame, 
But  still  I  curb'd  it  with  my  tears.     Oh  Pyrocic 
I  would  thou  wert  Zelmane  again  !  and  yet, 
I  must  confess  I  lov'd  thee  then  ;  I  know  not 
With  what  prophetick  soul,  but  I  did  wish 
Often,  thou  were  no  man,  or  I  no  woman. 

Pyr.  Thou  wert  the  comfort  of  my  sleeps. 

niloc.  And  you 
The  object  of  my  watches,  when  the  night 
Wanted  a  spell  to  cast  me  into  slumber  ; 
Yet  when  the  weight  of  my  own  thoughts  { 
heavy 
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FoT^  my  tear  dropping  eyes,  and  drew  these  cur- 
tains, 
My  dreams  wert  still  of  thee ;  forgive  my  blushes, 
And  the  imagination  thou  wert  then 
My  harmless  bedfellow. 
Pyr.  I  arrive  too  soon 
At  my  desires.    Gently,  oh  gently,  drop 
These  joys  into  me !  lest,  at  once  let  fall, 
I  sink  beneath  the  tempest  of  my  blessings. 
And  you  swell  my  heart  too  fast. 

Phiioc,  If  you  be  Pyrocles, 
You  will  rest  satisfied  with  this  confession, 
You  only  shall  obtain  my  love. 

Pyr.  Although    my  soul  acknowledge  this  a 
blessing. 
Such  as  no  service  can  reward  enough^ 
There  remains  something,  something  which  your 

honour 
May  easily  consent  to.    in  this  absence 
Of  both  your  parents,  whom,  with  several  promises 
Of  my  return,  I  have  already  sent 
To  the  cave,  where  they  in  vain  this  night  expect 

me. 
We  must  forsake  this  place.     I  have  provided 
For  our  conveyance  to  my  father's  kingdom. 
If,  after  all  these  arguments  of  love, 
You  dare  trust  Pyrocles  to  convey  you  thither. 

Phtloc.  I  dare  give  thee  my  life,  but,  pardon  me, 
This  is  not  safe ;  thus  seeking  to  assure. 
You  may  untimely  happen  lose  Philoclea. 
My  duty  binds  me  not  to  rob  my  parents  ; 
Such  a  departure  may  undo  their  comforts. 
As  you're  a  prince,  persuade  me  not  commit 
So  unnatural  a  trespass ;  we'll  expect. 
And  satisfy  our  young  desires,  till  time 
Mature  our  joy.     1  could  content  myself 
To  look  on  Pyrocles,  and  think  it  happiness 

»  For,^  Qy  "  Fore."  D.  ^ 
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Are  blasted ;  if  I  lose  this  opportunity 

Of  flight,  DO  hope  hereafter  can  relieve  ns. 

We  are  both  undone.    She  sleeps  still.    I  was  not 

Quick  enough  to  persuade  her  resolution 

So  necessary.     Yet  look  up,  Philoclea ; 

No?  then  enjoy  thy  dream,  and  let  us  try 

The  kindness  of  our  fate ;  pity  a  harsh 

Sound  should  disturb  thy  soft  repose.    I  would, 

But  dare  not,  steal  a  kiss,  for  fear  to  wake  her ; 

And  yet  my  loud  voice  may  be  more  offensive. 

Our  souls  are  knit,  I  see,  into  one  love, 

Then  'tis  but  reason  they  should  exercise 

Both  the  same  act ;  why  do  not  I  sleep  too  ? 

The  mist  is  fall'n  already ;  if  I  but  dream  of  her, 

My  slumbers  shall  be  happy.  [He  sleeps. 

Enter  Dametas,  as  from  a  VauU. 

Dame.  There  be  more  ways  to  the  wood  than 
one ;  she  may  be  in  her  sister's  chamber ;  I  may 
thank  my  acquaintance  with  the  buttery  and  a 
trap  door  for  this  passage ;  she  has  shut  me  out  of 
doors  of  all.  Umph^  a  sword !  I  had  rather  it  were 
Pamela  naked,  I  durst  undertake  to  handle  her 
with  less  fear.  Umph,  Philoclea!  tis  she,  and 
this  is— •no— this  is  not,  Pamela ;  she  was  a  woman, 
unless  she  be  crept  into  breeches  since  I  left  her. 
No^  'tis  a  man  ;  here  is  no  tarrying  for  me ;  and  he 
were  not  soundly  asleep,  my  smell  were  enough 
to  wake  him.    Treason,  treason !  [Exit. 

Pjfr.  Hah!  what  voice  is  that!  who  cries  out 
treason  ? 

Philoc.  Pvrocles,  what's  the  matter  ? 

Pur.  Nothing. 

fyithin.  Treason,  treason ! 

Pyr.  Hark,  is't  not  treason?  my  sword,  my 
sword 
Is  gone!  we  are  betray 'd  ;  some  thief  has  been 
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3  Reb.  And  so  be  hanged  honorably. 

Cap.  Hang  hanging !  we  defy  the  laws,  and  we 
will  execute  when  we  list,  in  oar  own  quarters  ; 
we  will  rob  man^  woman,  and  child. 

2  R^.  Do  you  fight  with  the  men^  and  let  me 
alone  with  the  women. 

1  Reb.  And  Thumb,  had  he  been  alive,  he  had 
been  a  fit  match  for  the  children. 

Enter  4  Rebel. 

4  Reb.  A  prize^  a  prize,  Captain !  I  see  a 
gentleman  and  a  lady  strike  into  a  grove  hard  by ; 
uieir  horses  are^  for  their  better  behaviour,  already 
bound  to  a  tree ;  follow  me,  and  Til  conduct. 

Cap.  Without  noise  or  tumult,  let's  steal  upon 
them.  [^Exeunt 


SCENE  a 

Another  part  of  the  wood. 
Enter  Musidorus  and  Pamela. 

Pam.  This  grove  is  all  one  bower ;  nature  herself 
Must  be  delighted  to  dwell  here ;  the  sun 
Can  shoot  no  beam  upon  us  through  this  arbour, 
Though  he  does  rage  abroad. 

Mu8.  The  heat  betrays 
The  sun  is  angry,  madam,  to  see  you. 
Whose  brightness  takes  all  wonder  from  his  shine. 
And  leave [s]  him  a  pale  star. 

Pam.  You  compliment. 

Mus.  Are  you  not  weary,  madam  ? 

Pam.  I  shall  never 
In  thy  society ;  yet  we  may  rest 
A  little  in  this  shade.     Oh  Musidorus ! 

VOL.  vj.  Q 
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)uld  be  enemy  to  virlue  now 
rish  one  suspectfui  thought  of  thee : 
me  wild  licentious  priace  had  dow  undone  me, 
careless  of  his  own,  ruin'd  my  honour. 
a.  It  were  cot  simple  theft  but  sacrilege, 
rob  you  of  one  peaceful  thought.     If  any 
vice  already  have  oblaiii'd  so  much 
Trust,  I  am  so  familiar  with  mine  own 
Desires,  that  hereafter  I'll  deserve  to  keep 
Your  fair  opinion  of  me  ;  lust  could  never 
Intrude  himself  a  guest  here  ;  I  should  not 
Love  mine  own  eyes,  had  they  been  but  tempted 
To  see  an  unchaste  picture  with  delight. 
Pam.  What's  that  behind  the  trees? 
Mus.  Nothing;  the  birds  are  dancing  on  the 
leaves, 
CalI'd  hither  by  the  music  of  your  tongue; 
Those  that  are  silent  do  but  listen  to 
Your  voice,  to  mend  their  singing. 

Pam.  Still,  methinks, 
I  hear  another  noise. 
Mus.  It  is  your  fear, 
Pam.  There's  something  whispers. 
Mig.  Shall  I  tell  Pamela? 
Pam.  Pray,  if  you  can. 

Mu$.  It  is  the  wind,  that  would  

Steal  through  the  boughs   lo  give  you  more  re- 
freshing, 
Whom  the  trees  envy ;  I  do  hear  it  marmor 
To  be  kept  from  your  lips,  which  it  would  kiss, 
And  mixing  with  your  breath  catch  odors  thence^ 
Enough  to  sweeten  all  the  wood ;  there  can 
No  otoer  danger  enter  here. 

Enter  Captain  and  Rebels   who  seize  upon 
Pamela. 

Pam.  We  are  betray'd  :  help ! 
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Mus.  Hah,  villains!  you'd  better  lay  violent 
hands 
Upon  your  mothers. 

Cap.  Let  your  courage  cool,  and  hear  us,  you 
were  best, 
If  you  do  love  this  gentlewoman's  life. 
Put  up  your  tool :  dje  see  this  bodkin,  sir? 
With  it  ril  punch  her  heart,  if  you  but  offer 
A  blow  at  any  of  my  train ;  Til  do't, 
As  Tm  true  rebel ;  and,  for  the  more  security, 
Deliver  up  your  whinyard  to  our  use, 
Or  ril  make  an  oylet-hole  presently. 

Pam.  Do  not  resign  your  sword,  but  use  it. 

lilus.  Hold  ;  hear  me, 

Pam.  Let  us  both  die  with  honour ;  do  not  give 
Your  strength  and  trust  to  the  mercy  of  those 

slaves, 
Inhuman  villains  to  us. 

Ahis.  But  thy  life. 
As  you  are  men,  but  hear  me. 

Cap.  Drop  your  steel  quickly,  or — 

3fu9.  Alas  !  she  is  my  wife 

2  Reb.  Your  wife !  if  you  love  her,  be  not 
troublesome :  I  tell  you  again — 

Pam.  Pamela  bids  thee  fight,  fear  not  for  me ; 
If  I  die,  I  shall  not  be  dishonoured. 
And  thou  shalt  take  a  brave  revenge  on  them  ; 
Pity  not  me  to  lose  us  both  ;  we'll  meet 
Again  in  death,  and  love  eternally. 

Jlfus.  My  souPs  divided ;  shall  I  venture  her? 

Cap.  I'll  stay  no  longer. 

Mus.  Hold,  and  take  my  sword  ; 
But  swear  by  some  religion  you  will  use 
No  violence  to  her. 

8  jR^ft.  We  swear. 

Cap.  So,  first  and  foremost,  throw  his  sword 
out  of  the  way,  we  have  no  use  on't ;  secondly, 
bind  him  to  a  tree. 

Q2 


Mus-  Set  her  at  liberty, 
And  use  what  cruelty  yoa  please  on  roe  ; 
Kill  me,  and  I'll  forgive  you. 

3  Relf.  Forgive  us !    heaven  forgive  tliee  ;   sa; 
thy  prayers. 

3fttS.  I  see  there's  pity  in  you.     If  your  vrants 
Counsel  you  to  this  sinful  trade,  vre  both 
Will   freely  give    our   wealth ;    we    have    somj 

jewels 
Of  value  to  redeem  you  all,  and  make 
You  rich,  if  you  dare  first  be  so  in  goodness. 
And  exercise  no  tyranny  upon 
Our  bodies.     What  a  misery  it  is, 
Snch  spirits  as  yon  are,  should  not  have  fortunes 
High   as    your    thoughts,    when    every   dunghill 

fellow 
Surfeits  with  honours  and  estates,  and  vomits 
In  taverns  what  would  keep  yonr  families! 
But 'tis  the  time's  disease,  when  merit,  thus 
Disgrac'd  and  unrewarded  by  the  state, 
Makes  subjects  desperate. 
3  Reb.  He  savs  true. 

Mus.  I  prithee,  take  my  clothes ;    wonld  they' 
were  rich 
And  worth  your  pillage  ;  any  will  serve  me. 

3  Reb,  Alas,  ^ood  gentleman  1  let's  e'en  strip 
him. 

Cap.  None  dare  to  take  a  skirt. 
Mus.  Perhaps,  for  -some  offences  you  are  ban- 
ish'd 
Your  houses  and  estates. 

2  Reb.  For  nothing  but  beino;  drunk. 

3  Reb.  And  ofTring  te  kill  tKe  king. 

4  Reb.  He  will  not  live  amongst  us,  as  a  goi 
king  ought. 

Mus.  Alas,  good  men  !  I  do  presume,  you  woi 
not 
Have  kill'd  the  king  In  any  malice  to  lam. 
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3  Reb.  I  love  the  kiDg  with  all  my  heart,  and  a 
pox  take  him  that  does  not;  would  he  would  but 
pardon  us! 

1  Reb.  There's  no  hope  now ;  we  have  sub- 
mitted ourselves  too  often. 

Mus.    Yet   let    him    hear   well    of  you,    and 
[al]  though 
Necessity  compel  you  to  be  thieves, 
Be  honest  thieves  and  ravish  nobody: 
And  this  report  arriving  at  his  ears. 
It  inclines  him  to  have  pity  on  you, 
And  call  you  to  his  favour. 

Cap.  Unhand  the  gentlewoman ;  he  that  offers 
her  but  a  wry  look,  had  better  eat  my  sword. 

3  Reb.  Or  my  scabbard^  though  it  have  been 
pist  in. 

2  Reb.  Faith,  captain,  he  hath  given  us  good 
counsel ;  let  us  deal  honestly :  if  we  take  away  but 
all  they  have,  they  will  have  more  cause  to  speak 
well  of  us. 

Cap.  Unbind  the  malefactor. 

3  Reb.  Shall  1  ^ive  him  his  sword? 

Cap.  His  sword,  thou  ignorant  thief!  no;  so  he 
may  chance  to  ask  us  again  for  his  jewels. 
Take  thy  Penelope,  sweet  tongued  Ulysses, 
And  on  the  next  bank  smother  her  in  kisses. 
Farewell.  lOoing. 

Mus.  Oh,  ray  Pamela! 

S  Reb.  Captain,  captain,  come  back:  he  calls 
her  Pamela ;  that  should  be  the  king's  daughter. 

Cap.  How?  umph,  now  I  look  better  on  her,  I 
have  8een  that  face  in  a  raask  before  now. 

Mvs.  We  are  lost  again. 

Pam.  I  am  the  same  Pamela. 

2  Reb.  What  ha*  we  done?  here  are  all  your 
jewels,  not  a  stone  diminished. 

3  Reb.  If  there  be,  let  me  be  gelded. 
Pam.  I  easily  forgive  all,  and  will  be 
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So  far  from  a  complaint,  that  I'll  plead  for 
Your  pardons  to  my  father,  and  he  8ha[ll]  not 
Be  able  to  deny  me. 

Omnes.  A  pardon,  a  pardon!  if  it  please  your 
highness,  we'll  go  back  with  you. 

Pam.  Not  with  me. 

Cap.  As  we  are  true  men,  and  thieves,  madam. 

Pam.  We  are  undone  again. 

Mus.  At  our  return,  I'll  join  with  her. 

3  Reb.  Return  !  why,  whither  are  you  going  so 
far  from  the  lodged  this  is  the  way  to  the  sea. 

Cap.  Umph,  1  guess*  treason.  Are  not  you, 
an't  stialt  please  your  ladyship,  running  away  with 
this  gentleman? 

2.  Reh  He  said  she  was  his  wife. 

3.  Reb  I  do  not  like  him. 
Cap.  Lay  hands  on   him   again ;  well  thought 

upon.    You  shall  justify  yourselves    before  the 
king. 

Mas.  Dare  you  go  to  the  king  without  a  pardon? 

2  Reb.  'Tis  the  only  way  to  procure  one. 
Mu8.  Rather  go  with  us,  and,  as  I  am — 

3  Reb.  What  arc  you? 
Mus.  I  am — I  know  not. 

Cap.  We'll  teaoli  you  to  know  yourself.     Away 

with'era  :  we  are  all  made.  ' 

Mux.  Villains,  and  rebels!  \^Exeunt. 


SCENE  III. 

Enter  frum  a  cave  Bai^ilius,  and  Gynecia. 

Bos.  Zelmane  ha.s  abus'd  me. 

Gyn.  Chide  not  her, 
'Twas  mine  om'h  plot  to  try  your  constancy. 
Death  seize  upon  Zelmane,  ibr  his  cunning^  [[owrfe. 
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But  I  will  be  reveng'd.     When  did  I  fall 
From  my  high  birth  ?  in  what  lascivious  action 
Lost  I  my  fame,  that  thus^  Basilius 
Should  wrong  his  own  Gynecia? 

Bos.  I  am  ashamed  ;  I  prithee,  chide  no  more. 
She  gave  me  sure  some  philter^  to  betray 
My  blood  to  this  dishonour. 

Oyn.  Though  your  lust 
Miss'd  the  enjoying  her^,  for  whom  your  heart 
Grew  wanton,  yet  the  sin  cannot  be  purg'd. 
They  are  adulterate  sheets,  and  those  embraces 
Which  lock'd  mine  arms,  thy  guilt ;  not  one  warm 

kiss 
But  was  intended  for  Zelmane's  Itps. 
Oh  my  fate ! 

Bm.  Prithee,  forgive. 

Gyn.  The  silence  which  I  us'd, 
I  wish'd  might  save  my  modesty  a  language 
To  accuse  you  now  ;  indeed  you  have  done  ill 
To  use  me  thus. 

Bas.  My  love  to  thee  hereafter 
Shall  redeem  all ;  wound  me  no  more,  I  prithee. 

Oyn.  If  vice  have  so  possest  you,  that  my  bed 
Is  now  grown  hateful,  make  me  not  the  scorn 
Of  all  your  kingdom  ;  send  me  home  again 
To  Argos,  to  wear  out  my  life  in  weeping: 
My  lord  has  quite  forsaken  me. 

Bas.  Not  for 
The  crowns  of  Greece,  and  all  the  world.     Dear, 

dearest 
Gynecia,  pardon !  thou  hast  sav'd  mine  honour ; 
Destroy  me  not  again.     On  what  a  rock, 
(Had  not  thy  goodness  rescued  me)  had  I 
Been  ever  sbipwreck'd!  take  me  to  thy  love 
A  sad  man  for  my  fault :  never,  oh,  never. 
Shall  such  unworthy  thoughts  corrupt  my  heart, 
To  leave  a  chaste  wife ! 

«  thus]  the  old  copy  **  this."  D. 
7  her}  the  old-copy  *'  him/'  D. 
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To  kill  thus  Id  a  miDute?  Oh,  my  soul 
Doth  feel  a  scorpion,  and  my  lust  appears 
Circled  with  thousand  furiesl 

Enter  Dametas,  and  a  Shepherd. 

Shep*  Treason  I  treason ! 

Dame.  Do  [you]  set  out  your  throat  here,  and  let 
me  alone  to  roar  treason  in  the  ears  of  my  lord  Phi- 
lanax :  I  should  ha'  been  the  town  crier. 

Shep.  Make  haste. 

Dame.  Ob,  yes  ;  treason ! 

Gyn.  When  you  have  spent  your  voices,  let  your 
eyes 
Speak  a  more  killing  language. 

Dame.  Hah,  the  queen !  madam ,  Pamela  is  gone. 

Oyn.  No  matter  for  Pamela :  look  here,  shep- 
herds ; 
Here  lies  the  king. 

Dame.  No  matter  for  Pamela  1 1  am  glad  of  that. 
Is  his  majesty  asleep? 

Oyn.  Never  to  awake,  he's  dead,  poison'd  by 
this  vial. 

Dame.  Oh  base  vial  !^  Why,  here  is  more  treason 
than  we  looked  for ;  this  is  admirable.  Did  he  die 
against  his  will,  or  was  he  killed  a  natural  death? 
let  us  sit  upon  him. 

Oyn.  Forbear,  I  can  direct  you  to  the  murderer: 
Look  here^  you  shepherds,  it  was  I  that  kill'd  him. 

Dame.  You  !  your  majesty  is  very  merry. 

Oyn.  Will  you  not  trust  me  ? 

Dame.  Yes,  for  more  than  I  am  worth ;  but  if 
you  killed  him  yourself,  your  majesty  must  pardon 
me  for  that;  1  have  nothing  to  say  to  you  but 
treason,  treason  !  [^Exeunt  Dametas  and  Shepherd. 

Gyn.  Yet  fly,  Gynecia,  and  save  tliy  life! 
Betray  not  thine  own  life.     Why  do  1  talk 

^  Base  viaL']  A  precious  puu,  lost  ia  modern  orthog^phy : 
formerly,  both  a  bottle  and  a  musical  instrument  were  writen 
"  vioU. "     D. 
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Of  safety  1  can  there  be  in  all  the  world 
A  comfort,  when  ray  honour  and  Basilius 
Have  both  forsaken  me  ? 

Enter  Philanax,  and  Dametas,  with  a  Ouard. 

Phi/an.  Pamela  gone!  how  does  the  king  take  it? 

Dame.  The  king!  would  he  could  take  it  any 
way  1  good  gentleman,  he's  in  a  pitiful  taking  him- 
self. 

I^ilan.  What  says  the  screech  owl  ? 

Dame.  The  truth  is,  be  is  eent  of  an  errand  to 
Erebus,  he's  dead  ;  and  for  my  lady  Philoclea, 
whom  I  suspect — 

Philan.  Hah! 

Dame.  And  you  make  haste  you  may  take  her 
napping;  there  is  a  thing  in  the  likeness  of  a  man 
with  her,  whom  very  valiantly  I  disarmed,  and 
brought  away  his  naked  weapon. 

Philan.  What  traitor?  didst  disarm  hira? 

Dame.  Did  I!  and  there  had  been  twenty  of 'em, 
I  would  not  have  cared  a  rush,  though  tliey  had 
been  as  valiant  as  Hector:  had  1  not  treason  a'my 
side,  so  soon  as  I  came  in? 

Philan.  Thou  dost  amaze  me  :  what  said  he? 

Dame.  Neveraword:  my  friend,  quoth  I,  to  his 
sword — 

Philan.  Ideot,  didst  speak  to  his  sword? 

Dame.  Why,  he  was  fast  asleep,  my  lord,  and 
never  so  much  as  dreamt  of  me. 

Philan,  Asleep!  we  lose  time:  go  you  along 
with  Daroetas,  seize  upon  that  traitor.  Ob  lam  rent 
with  sorrow  I 

Dame.  Come,  my  masters,  be  not  afraid  as  long 
as  1  have  a  sword  ;  you  shall  go  before,  and  follow 
my  example.     There's  the  king,  my  lord. 

[Exeunt  Dametas  with  some  of  the  Guard. 

Pliilan.  Madam. 

Oyn.  Oh,  Pliilanax  ! 
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Philan.  Be  comforted. 

Gyn.  You  shall  not  need  to  mock  me ;  when 
you  know 
By  whom  he  died,  thou  wilt  call  in  thy  charity, 
Ajod  curse  me ;  it  was  I  that  poison'd  him. 

JPhiUan.  Good  madam,  speak  that  I  may  under- 
stand. 
You  poison'd  him !  he  was  Basil ius, 
Your  husband  and  your  king  ;  it  cannot  be  ; 
You  are  the  queen,  his  wife. 

Oyn.  His  murderer : 
Thenorrour  of  my  sin  dwells  round  about  me ; 
I  need  no  more  accusers  than  my  conscience. 
Do  with  me  what  you  please ;  the  wicked  reasons 
That  mov'd  me  to  it,  you  shall  know  hereafter. 

PkUan.  Bless  me,  eternity !  I'll  not  believe 
That,  any  woman,  after  this,  can  love 
Her  husband.     Oh  my  lonl !    Merciless  woman ! 
For. here  all  other  title's  lost.    Away 
With  her ;  see  her  lodg'd  within  the  castle. 

[Exeunt  the  rest  of  the  Guard  with  Gynecia. 

Enter  Dametas,  and  Guards  with  Philoclba  and 
Ptrocles,  at  one  door ;  at  the  other ^  enter  the 
Rebels y  with  Musidorus  and  Pamela. 

Dame.  Here  they  are,  my  lord. 

Cap.  Where  is  the  king  ? 

/%f2tin.  New  uproars. 

Dame.  My  charge !  'Tis  Pamela^  my  lord  Phi- 
lanax,  'tis  Pamela. 

Philan.  Pamela,  and  Philoclea  t 

Cap.  Yes,  my  lord,  we  suspected  they  were 
running  away  together,  and  therefore  in  hope  of 
majesty's  pardon-^ 

Pyr.  Musidorus,  and  thy  sister,  under  guard ! 

Mus.  Pyrocles,  and  Philoclea,  prisoners  too ! 

Philan.  Look  here,  unnatural  children,  for  I 
cannot 
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Proiioiiiice  you  innocent,  Ihis  circumstance 
Betrays  yonr  guilt;  see  where  your  king,anc!  father,  J 
Lies  a  cold  pattern  for  a  tomb. 

Pam.  Dead ! 

Philoc.  Oh,  we  are  miserable  ! 

Pyr,  Basitius  dead  ! 

Mug.  Slain  ! 

Philan.  He  was  niurder'd,  and  you  are  acces^l 
sories. 
Sure  1  have  seen  your  face  ;  were  not  you  call'd 
Zelraane  the  Amazon? 

Pyr.  I  was. 

Philan.  Disguises!  Injurious  villain, 
Profaner  of  all  hospitable  laws  ! 

Pyr.  I  am  not  loose  to  answer  thee. 

Dame.  And  this  was  my  man,  Doriis,  my  lord. 
Aha,  have  I  found  you,  sirrah?  you  sent  rae  abroad 
!o  be  a  gold  fintler. 

Pliilan.  Yoii  have  done  service,  worthy  all  your 
pardons. 
Now  in  my  rage  I  could  prevent  the  law, 
And  sacrifice  their  treacherous  bloods  myself 
To  this  [most]  reverend  hearse. 

Mus.  You  are  transported,  Philanax  : 
But  that  I  have  compassion  for  the  death 
Of  that  good  kingj  I  could  laugh  at  thee. 

Philan.  Hence, 
Load  them  with  irons.     Ladies,  you  must  both 
Be  patient  to  be  conGn'd,  until 
You  clear  yourselves. 

Pam.  What  saucy  fellow's  that? 
Meant  you  me,  Philanax?  Unhand  those  prisoners,  j 

/%t/an.  Away  with'em,  I  command. 

Pam.  Yet  stay,  and  hear  me  ; 
As  you  did  love  Basilitis,  hear  his  daughter. 
This  insolence  doth  interrupt  the  tears 
Due  to  my  dear  dead  father,  and  inforces 
Me,  since  he  thus  forgets,  to  declare  to  you 
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With  confidence  who  I  am.    I  am  Pamela, 

The  eldest  daughter  of  Basilius, 

Your  queen  if  I  mistake  not,  since  my  father 

Is  dead,  to  whose  memory  these  pious  drops 

Fall  as  the  tribute  of  my  grief     Who  then 

Shall  be  obey'd  ?  he  that  was  trusted  with 

My  father's  power,  which  in  his  death  is  cancell'd, 

Or  I  your  natural  princess  ? 

Dame.  Umph,  my  charge  speaks  to  the  purpose. 

Pam.  Have  3'ou  found  so  much  sweetness  in  the 
reign 
You  borrowed  of  my  father,  that  you  would 
Usurp  now  he  is  dead  ?  I  have  not  sign'd 
Any  commission  for  your  office  ;  how 
Dare  you  then,  in  my  presence,  command  any 
To  prison  ?  nay,  like  a  bold,  insolent  traitor, 
Talk  of  confining  me?  we  are  merciful 
To  let  you  keep  your  proud  head  on. 

1  Reb.  What  will  become  of  us? 

Dame.  You  shall  have  clean  halters. 

Pam.  But  in  the  justice  to  my  royal  father, 
Snatch'd  hence  untimely  from  us,  since  you  attempt 
To  charge  them  with  his  death,  we  give  you  space 
To  live  and  to  accuse  them  ;  they  shall  be 
Our  prisoners.    I'th'mean  time,  't  will  become 
Your  person,  to  go  home  and  study  how 
To  play  the  advocate,  when  you  are  call'd 
By  us,  and  the  grave  laws :  you  are  dismiss'd. 

Philan.  I  km  astonish'd.     Do  you  not  wonder 
with  me 
To  hear  the  daughter  of  our  late  good  king 
Lost  to  her  filial  piety  ?     This  comes 
Too  near  a  parricide^^  Pamela.     Countrymen, 
It  is  apparent  they  have  all  conspir'd 
The  death  of  the  old  kin^  ;  metbinks,  I  hear 
His  groans  confirm  it.     If  you  suffer  such 
A  treason  pass,  Arcadia  will  become 

•  Too  near  a  parricide]  The  old  copy  "  To  neer  apracide.'*    D. 
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The  scorn  of  all  the  world,  nor  ever  shall 
Aay  good  prince  trust  his  life  amongst  you. 
For  my  ambition,  alt  the  angels  know 
How  tedious  the  hours  have  been,  sloce  I 
Was  forc'd  to  take  this  kingdom's  weight  upon  me. 
But  let  not  ceremony  to  the  daughter, 
Whose  title  I  dispute  not,  shame  our  duties 
To  him  that  was  her  father  and  our  master, 
Poison'd,  yes,  poison'd  by  those  men,  that  have 
No  names,  and  will  betray  in  our  remissness 
The  honour  of  these  ladies  and  our  country, 
As  they  have  done  his  precious  life  already. 
As  you  are  good  men,  let  them  be  arraign'd  : 
If  they  be  innocent,  their  goodness  will 
Protect  them  ;  but  if  guilty,  let  them  die, 
Like  slaves,  unpitied. 

Rebek.  A  Philanax,  a  Philanax! 

Pam.  Dare  ye  all  be  traitors  then? 

Philan.  This  your  great  love  revives  me  :  then 
convey 
Atl  to  the  castle,  but  command  these  two 
As  traitors  to  be  made  safe  ;  the  ladies  shall 
Be  under  mild  restraint. 

Fyr.  Villains ! 

Mua.  Your  lives  shall  dearly  answer  this. 
We  must  obey  the  tyrant ;  were  our  hands 
At  liberty,  and  arm'd  with  our  good  swords, 
We  should  notofTso  tamely. 

[Exeunt  Pyrocles,  Muiidorus,  Pamela^  and  I 
Philoclea,  guarded. 

Dame.  Come  away,  traitors. 

Philan.   Well  remember'd  ; 
Vou  are  not  to  be  discharg'd.   Lodge  him  safe  too. 

Dame.  Who,  I?    he  does  not  mean  me.    My  J 
lord,  these  fellows —  J 

Philan.  Take  him  away,  a  traitor  with  the  rest  I 
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Enter  Messenger,  and  whispers  Philanax. 

Dame.  Away,  away  ? 

1  Reh.  So  you  must,  sir. 

Dame.  Would  I  might  never  see  my  wife  and 

children  in  my  right  wits,  if  I  be  a  traitor,  that's 

enough;  my  lord,  they'll  carry  me  away  too. 

^  1  Keh.  D'ye  remember  a  clean  halter  f  come  on, 

sir.  {Exeunt  Dametas  and  Rebels. 

Philan.  King  Euarchus  sayest  ? 

Mess.  He  has  but  a  small  train,  my  lord. 

Philan.  Alas  1  he  comes  too  late  to  visit,  but 
Most  seasonable  to  be  a  judge  in  this 
Great  cause     Take  gently  up  that  royal  body, 
Whose  soul's  a  star  already  ;  all  that  we 
Can  pay,  is  justice  to  his  memory.  {Exeunt. 


ACT  V.  SCENE  1. 
A  Chamber  secured  as  a  Prison. 

Enter  Simpathus,  Pamela,  and  Philoclea. 

Pom.  Good  master  jailor,  you  might  be  so  cour- 
teous in  your  office  to  let  us  see  these  gentlemen. 

Sim.  Madam,  I  dare  not. 

Pam.  'Tis  well ;  you  dare  obey  king  Philanax, 
and  be  a  rebel  to  me ;  the  time  may  come  you  will 
repent. 

Sim.  Confident  that  you  will  keep  your  princely 
words,  not  to  interrupt  or  change  any  discourse 
with'em,  I  have  brought  you  where  you  may,  though 
at  some  distance,  hear'em  ;  they  are  preparing  tor 
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mnsic.     'Tis  all  I  dare  consent  to;  neither  durst  I 
tell  them  you  should  be  wilhio  reach  of  their  voices. 

Pam.  Well,  sir,  we  are  content.  [A  song  wit/tin. 

Philoc.  We'll  speak  with'em,  but  in  your  hear- 
ing:. 

Pam.  Do  not  intreat  him,  sister.     Pray,  have  a 
special  remembrance  to  let'em  want  air  and  neces-  j 
saries ;  you'll  forfeit  your  place,  if  you  make  con-  ! 
science  to  be  over  honest  to'em. 

Sim.  I  am  sorry,  madam,  you  accuse  my  na>  j 
ture, 
Which  never  yet  was  observ'd  cruel,  I 
Would  be  as  just  to  your  commands- 
Pom.  So  it  seems. 

Sim.  Were  the.se  misfortunes  over. 

Pam.  Good  sir,  no  tedious  excuses  nor  apology, 
but  proceed  you  and  your  great  master  Philanax  ; 
and  he  will  make  you  his  treasurer,  or  trust  you 
with  his  great  seal ;  yon  cannot  choose  but  be  au 
excellent  keeper. 

Philoc.  What  will  become  of  us? 

Pam.  Nay,  what  will  become  o' th' princes? 
there's  my  fear :  would  they  were  free  again,  and 
had  but  their  good  swords  to  second  their  inno- 
cence I  I  am  mad  to  think  what  a  condition  we  are 
fallen  to.  Prithee,  Philoclea,  shed  some  tears  for 
me ;  if  I  weep  now  it  must  be  for  anger  that  we 
cannot  help'em  ;  but  let  the  gray-beards  look  to't, 
for  if  they  suffer,  unless  they  send  me  of  an  errand 
after  them,  not  a  head  that  nodded  to  their  sen- 
tence shall  know  where  to  find  shoulders  to  sup- 
port'em. 

Philoc.  'Las,  sister,  I  want  drops  for  my  own  j 
grief: 
My  father's  death — 

Pam.  My  father!  that,  that  hath  open'd 
The  spring  again. 

Philoc.  And  although  guilty  of  his  blood,for  so 
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They  say  our  mother  hath  confessed  herself, 
I  must  in  duty  weep  for  her. 

Pam.  My  mother ! 
That  word  strikes  double  sorrow^  and  doth  call 
A  flood  to  drown  mv  eyes :  shall  we  not  see  her  ¥ 

FkUoc.  She  couldf  not  kill  him,  sure.    Did  ever 

4      grief 
So  soon  make  such  a  pair  of  orphans  %  our 
Fortunes  are  so  strange  and  thick,  posterity 
Will  think  our  story  fiction ;  and  yet 
It  seems  they're  not  so  great  to  break  our  hearts 
O'th' sudden.  I  would  willingly  die  too, 
But  I  remember  Pyrocles. 

Pdm.  And  I 
My  dear-lov'd  Musidorus,  at  which  name 
Mv  tears  dry  up,  and  black  Revenge  prepares 
His^  throne  within  my  blood.    But,  oimpathus^ — 

Sim.  Madam. 

Pam.  Are  not  the  Princes  sent  for  yet? 

Skn.  Not  yet 

Pam.  I  prithee 
Tell  me  how  they  look  ?  what  say  they  to  thee  % 

Pkiloc.  Do  they  name  us  ? 

Sim.  It  hath  been  all  their  question,  how  both 
Their  princely  mistresses  do  fare,  for  so 
They  call  you  ladies ;  when  1  answer,  welU 
Their  joy  shoots  up  in  prayers  that  you  may  still 
Continue  safe. 

Pkiloc.  Do  they  not  rail  sometimes  and  curse  ? 

Sim.  I  never  heard 'em. 

Pom*  Canst  thou  be  such  a  fool  then  to  believe 
They  are  murderers  % 

Sim.  I  do  not  believe  they  are. 

Pam.  Do^  if  thou  darest  be  a  knave,  and  try 
if  the  Devil  will  bear  you  out  in't:  we  must  not 
see' em. 

»  JETif]    The  old  copy  "  The.**  D. 
s  do\    The  old  copy  ''  do  not.**     P. 
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Sim.  Alas,  madam ! 

Ptim.  Nor  speak  to  our  motlier. 

Sim.  1  am  commanded. 

Pam.  Thou  shalt  not  deny  us  a  little  discourse 
with  Dametas,  my  old  governor,  since  we  have  no 
other  company. 

Sim.     Yon  shall.  [fixt/. 

Philoc.     His  presence  could  be  never  more  un- 
welcome ; 
Beside,  his  follies  will  but  ill  agree 
With  our  affliction. 

Pam.  They  cannot  hurt  us, 
Sister,  I  have  a  breast  as  deeply  charg'd 
As  thine,  although  I  flatter  it,  'tis  no  sin 
To  enable  us  for  bearing — How  d'ye,  Governor? 

Enter  Oametas. 

Dame.  How  d'ye,  madam?  e'en  as  you  see,  as  I 
ill  as  this  iron  age  can  make  a  man. 

Pam.  What  will  they  do  Mith  thee? 

Dame.  They  cannot  use  me  worse  than  they  have,  1 
for  ]  am  hanged  in  chains  already ;  I  have  had  three  | 
whippings  into  the  bargain  too  ;  if  they  hold  such  j 
a  band  over  me  long,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  sleep  1 
in  n  whole  skin.  ' 

Pam.  Had  you  any  hand  in  my  father's  death? 

Dame.  Hand  I    I  was  so  far  from  having  any 
hand,  that  1  had  not  so  much  as  a  finger  in't;    no,  ■ 
your  mother  poisoned  him  with  a  base  vial. 

Pkilnc.  Oh  misery  ! 

Dame.  But,  madam,  I  did  not  think  you  hadl 
been  no  dishonest :  and  you  had  meant  to  run  awaj  I 
with  any  body,  I  tiiought  you  would  have  told  rae  I 
so ;  but  I  see  a  woman  and  a  wet  eel  have  both  * 
slippery  tails. 

Pam,  Yoti  ran  away  from  rae. 

Dame.  Who,  I  run  !  I  was  never  so  good  a  foot-  J 
man  in    my  life.     Alas,  I  was  told  by  that  rased  J 
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Doras  where  a  great  deal  of  gold  was  buried,  and 
I  went  simply,  with  a  resolution  after  I  came  home 
to  baild  half  a  dozen  churches ;  but  now  I  hear  say 
there  is  a  mllows  built  to  my  hands,  and  I  must 
haoff  ding  ofong,  like  a  bell  in  the  wooden  steeple. 

Pom.  Speak  well  of  Doras,  sirrah ;  you  had 
more  need  to  pray  for  him. 

Dame.  Heaven  convert  him  then,  and,  though  he 
live  when  I  am  dead,  he  may  be  rotten  as  soon  as  I ! 

Philoc.  Who  sent  you,  sirrah,  to  my  chamber? 

Dame.  Sent  me !  the  Devil ;  and  I  ha'  thrived 
accordingly.  Would  my  wife  had  broke  her  neck, 
when  I  took  you  together. 

Pam.  Your  wife ! 

Dame*  Or  my  daughter,  or  you,  or  any  body,  to 
save  the  loss  of  my  own.  Sweet  madam,  speak  a 
good  word  for  me,  and  I'll — speak  another  for  you; 
my  evidence  will  be  heard,  and  I  care  not  what  I 
swear ;  'tis  not  for  [e]  the  King ;  he's  dead.  I  look 
ev^  minute  for  a  voice  to  call  me  to  the  sessions. 

Within.  Dametas. 

Dame.  Hey,  there  'tis  already !  As  ever  you  hope 
to  be  married  while  your  maidenheads  are  sweet, 
save  me  from  the  gallows,  for  if  I  be  once  hanged, 
I  shall  never  be  my  own  man  again.  [Exit. 

Philoc.  They  are  very  hasty  to  arraign  'em. 
Pyrocles, 
There's  nothine  left  me  now  but  prayers  for  thee, 
With  which  ril  weary  heaven,  or  tire  myself, 
For  thy  success. 

Pam.  I  would  do  so,  but  I 
Fear  my  revenge  will  kill  my  charity.       [Exeunt. 
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SCENE  11.^ 

Jn  open  apace  before  the  royal  lodge,  with  a 
throne  tet  out,  a  bar  before  it,  and  the  botUi  of 
Basilius  placed  on  a  bier. — Flourish.  Enter 
EuARCHUS,  Piiit.ANAX,  S1MPATHU8,  attd  attend^ 
ants.     EuABciius  ascends  the  tfirone. 

Euar.  My  lord,  your  sorrow,  and  not  my  ambitioD, 
Hatb  made  me  judge  to  day,  therefore  attend 
The  proof  of  your  election.    I  came 
With  purpose  of  a  visit  to  your  master. 
But  now  salute  his  hearse,  and  wear  a  title 
Of  your  protector,  in  which  name  I  gave 
Command  the  prisoners  should  be  sent  for. 
Sim.  'Tis  done,  and  they  are  ready. 
Philan.  My  lord,  my  part  to  day  is  to  accuse. 
And  not  side  in  compassion. 

Enter  Gynecia,  Musidorus,  Pyroclbs,  and 
Dametas  guarded. 

Euar.  That  the  queen) 
Philan.  Yes,  my  lord. 
Euar.  She  shews  a  much  dejected  lady. 
Philan  Has  she  not  cause  ? 
Euar.  Those  the  pretended  princes? 
Ofcomely  presence  both;  what's  he? 

'  Scene  ii.']  "  As  soone  11s  the  tnorntQg  liail  taken  a  full  poi-  I 
session  of  tbe  elenicut,  Eiuirchus  called  vntci  him  Phjlanax, 
and  willed  him  to  draw  out  into  the  middest  of  the  greene 
(before  the  cbiefe  ludge)  tbe  throne  of  judgement  seale,  in 
which  Baailjus  was  wont  to  ait,  and  according  to  their  customea, 
was  euer  caried  with  the  Prince. ...  .That  was  performed  by 
the  diligent  Philanax,  and  therein  Euarchus  did  sit  bimselfe  bU 
cloathed  in  blacke,  with  tbe  principall  men,"  &c.  Sidney's 
Arcadia,  lib  v.  p.  446.  ed.  1613.  D.  — 
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Philan.  Dametas^  to  whose  trust  the  king  gave 
up 

Pamela,  his  eldest  daughter. 

Euar.  Where  is  she? 

Philan.  Accompanied  with  her  sister  in    the 
castle ; 
Their  presence  might  occasion  some  tumult : 
Nor  do  the  Arcadian  laws  allow  proceeding 
Against  the  next  of  blood,  as  they  permit  not 
She  should  determine  any  thing  herself, 
Till  years  or  marriage  enable  her. 

Dam.  I  will  forgive  thee,  Philanax,  for  more 
malice  than  thou  hast  brought  against  my  life,  for 
beine  so  honest  to  Pamela. 

Fnilan.  Sir,  I  look  not  for  your  thanks. 

Pyr.  As  your  are  honourable,  I  beseech  you 
Fth'  name  of  sacred  justice,  ere  you  further 
Proceed  against  our  facts^  declare  what  you 
Determine  of  Philoclea.  who  is  all  innocence, 
And  most  unjustly  suffers,  though  in  thought 
You  doubt  her  virgin  honour. 

Euar.  She  must  become  a  recluse. 
And  all  her  life,  with  strict  profession 
Of  chastity,  repair  her  blemish 'd  honour. 

Pyr.  A  vestal ! 
Not  if  I  live ;  yet,  if  I  die,  it  carries 
This  comfort,  none  hereafter  shall  enjoy 
The  fair  Philoclea. 

Euar.  Now  to  the  queen. 

Philan.  Madam,  stand  to  the  bar. 

Oyn.  My  bar  indeed,  which  I  have  laid  myself, 
To  bring  my  honour  to  a  fall  and  ruin. 
Oh  my  dear  lord !  my  tears  do  now  embalm  thee  ; 
My  blood  shall  quickly  follow. 

Philan.  As  you  are  just, 
Let  not  her  sorrow  tempt  you  to  forget 
What  sin  she  hath  committed  ;  1  want  words 
To  express  the  horror  of  the  deed,  which  will 
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Throw  shame  on  all  her  sex. 

Gr/n,  Sta)',  Philanax,  shall  have 
What  thou  desir'st.     J  have  been  a  judge  already 
Upon  myself,  and  do  not  desire  life, 
That  am  condemn'd  by  my  o«'n  killing  sentence. 
1  do  again  confess  I  was  the  murderer 
Of  your  and  my  lord,  robh'd  Arcadia  and 
My  children  of  a  father ;  I,  none  but  I, 
Foi^on'd  Basilius. 

Pf/r.  Palladius,  dost  hear? 

Mus.  Unfortunate  lady! 

Gyn.  And  what  could  Philanax  say  more  agaiiiBt] 
me? 
There  remains  only  to  obey  your  judgment, 
Which  cannot  come  in  any  shape  of  death 
Too  horrid  for  my  sin.  I'm  very  weary 
Of  this  bad  world  ;  be  just,  and  take  a  life 
From  me,  that  else  will  groan  itself  away. 
And  mock  your  justice. 

Philan.  You  hear,  my  lord? 

Euar.  And  thus  proceed  to  sentence. 
Having  confess'd,  to  spare  your  proof  how  much 
She  hath  offended,  an  example  to  all  times, 
We  censure  thus  ;  she  shall  presently 
Be  carried  to  prison,  where  she  may 
Have  food,  but  only  to  sustain  her  life 
Until  her  husband's  burial,  with  whom 
In  the  same  vault  she  shall  be  ctos'd  alive, 
To  keep  his  body  company,  from  which 
Her  cruelty  divorc'd  bis  soul. 

Oyn.  You're  just, 

Pyr.  My  heart  weeps  for  her. 

Mus.  'Tis  a  severe  sentence. 

Gyn.  Who  binds  my  hands  r  Basilius,  1  c 
To  die  a  living  guest  in  thy  sad  tomb. 

[Exit,  guardee 

Pliilan.  The  others  to  the  bar. 
Euar.  What  are  their  names? 
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jPyr.  Daiphantus  of  Lycia^  mine. 

Mus.  Mine,  Palladius  of  Iberia. 

Euar.  We  do  not  dispute  their  titles  here,  they 
are 
Private  persons :  you  may  proceed. 

Philan.  1  shall,  and  with  as  much  brevity — 

Euar.  Choose  whom  you'll  first  accuse. 

Philan.  Then  first,  this  Daiphantus,  this  Zel- 
mane. 
This  what  you  will,  for  he  hath  yet  no  name 
Nor  shape  that  we  can  trust  to,  having  knowledge 
Of  our  late  master's  solitary  life. 
Came,  not  without  a  purpose  of  this  treachery. 
And,  by  the  cunning  of  Gynecia, 
rth*  habit  of  a  woman  was  receiv'd 
As  an  unsuspected  guest ;  enjoy'd  the  freedom 
Of  those  whom  the  king  plac'd  nearest  his  bosom. 
His  children  not  more  dear.  Treason  thus  fortified, 
They  soon  conspir'd  the  death  of  this  good  king; 
A  cave,  this  gentlewoman's  lodging,  was 
The  fatal  scene,  where  the  unhappy  queen, 
By  his  direction,  forc'd  his  dear  life  from  him. 
I  omit  what  lustful  motive  prompted  her 
That  with  more  licence  she  might  twine  with  this 
Hermaphrodite,  and  that  they  had  appointed 
Where  they  might  meet  when  this  black  deed  was 

done; 
But  heaven  was  merciful,  and  prevented  her 
Flight,  by  the  happy  coming  in  of  shepherds. 
In  the  meantime,  transported  with  the  confidence 
Of  her  performance,  that  he  might  not  leave 
Any  revenger  of  this  hateful  murder. 
He  hastily  makes  up  to  Philoclea's  chamber, 
Where,  by  the  mingling  (what  he  could)  her  shame 
With  his  offence^  he  easily  might  enforce 
Her  to  be  accessary  to  her  father's  death. 
And,  under  her  protection,  and  her  sister's, 
('Gainst  whom  they  knew  we  were  not  to  rebel) 
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Seize  wilh  one  gripe  the  state ;   but  heaven  pre- 
served 
All,  by  the  unexpected  coming  up 
Of  this  Daraetas — 

Dame.     Yes,  heaven  and  I  preserv'd  all. 

Philan.  Who  sought  then  for  Pamela, 
Which  the  other  princely  thief  had  stolen  away  ; 
And  finding  theae,  I  mean  Philoclea 
And  this  young  man,  together,  found  occasion 
To  inclose  the  ravisher,  till  by  command 
They  were  apprehended.     Thus  you  have  in  short 
His  wicked  story,  and  what  puaiiihment 
Will  not  be  thought  a  mercy  to  that  monster 
That  kills  a  king,  dishonoureth  a  queen, 
And  violates  the  daughter? 

Pyr.  In    things   promoted    with   such    cunning  j 
mixture, 
'Tis  hard  to  shape  a  square  and  direct  answer. 
My  accuser's  sordid  and  malicious  railing. 
More  grievous  to  my  tender  sense  of  honour 
Than  death  can  be,  I  do  forgive  to  him,^ 
A  thing  beneath  my  anger,  and  arm*d  with 
My  own  Bimplicity,  doubt  not  to  assure 
How  much   my  cause  is   injur'd.     Know,  gravel 

judge. 
This  prince  and  I,  drawn  hither  by  the  fame 
Of  the  rare  beauties  in  Basilius'  daughters, 
(Knowing  that  with  their  parents  they  lived  here 
Secluded  from  the  world,  where  no  access 
In  our  own  persons  was  to  be  expected,) 
Put  on  these  forms,  as  soonest  might  conduce 
To  make  our  loves  known.     This  Palladins 
Became  so  fortunate,  that  bis  princely  mistress 
Consented  to  forsake,  and  trust  his  conduct 
To  a  happier  kingdom.     My  fortune 
Was  not  so  happy  ;  for  I  did  not  cherish 
A  greater  tlame,  yet  modest,  of  Philoclea, 

<  1  do/orgive  lo  him'}     ITie  old  copy  "  I  forget  him,"  D. 
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Than  her  weak  father,  in  my  sex  deceived 

Retaio'd  of  me ;  that  tir'd  with  bis  solicits 

I  had  DO  time  to  perfect  my  desires 

With  his  fair  daughter, 

Till  under  colour  of  some  devotions, 

I  made  a  cave  my  lodeing,  to  invite 

Basilius  thither,  with  fall  hope  to  enjoy  me ; 

But  this  revealine  to  the  Queen,  she  took 

My  place,  to  make  the  old  king  see  his  follies. 

In  the  meantime,  I  must  confess,  I  went 

To  bright  Philoclea's  chamber,  hoping  to 

Win  her  by  all  the  charms  of  noble  love 

To  leave  Arcadia ;  but  she  unhappily 

Obeying  her  own  genius,  ^ave  no 

Ck>asent ;  when,  in  the  midst  of  my  security, 

I  know  not  by  what  means,  I  was  made  prisoner. 

And  here's   the   thread  to   guide   through  this 

labyrinth : 
Methinks,  your  man  of  mighty  tongue  should  blush 
To  have  spent  his  ra^e  so  poorly. 

Euar.  What  is  all  this  to  the  deatli  of  the  old 
king? 

/Vr»  By  all  the  gods,  I  am  innocent !  The  queen 
Hath  absolved  me :  as  for  Philoclea, 
If  you  will  cair  t  a  crime  in  that  I  lov'd  her, 
I  am  and  shall  be  guilty,  but  had  never 
A  thought  so  rude  to  force  her  unstain'd  chastity ; 
Or,  if  the  honour  of  this  excellent  lady 
Suffer  i'th'  blind  opinion  of  the  world. 
Our  marriage,  not  my  death,  may  cure  all  wounds 
Bfalice  can  fasten  on  her  name. 

Philan.  Oh  impudence ! 

Euar.  If  this  be  all  you  have  to  say,  proceed 
To  his  confederate. 

Philan.  The  imagination,  how  miserable 
These  jugglers  would  have   made  us  and  our 

country. 
If  their  disguise  had  prospered,  strikes  a  terrour 
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Through  all  my  faculties  ;  my  tongue's  enfeebled.  | 

Therefore,  to  omit  his  practise  in  the  murder, 

Which  you  may  easily  collect  by  circumstance. 

This  is  enough  to  call  him  a  foul  traitor. 

He  did  attempt  to  steal  away  our  princess. 

The  hope  and  treasure  of  Arcadia, 

And  taken  in  the  fact  dares  not  deny  it. 

Had  he  no  other  crime  to  answer  for, 

This  pulls  severe  death  on  him  ;  and  to  insist 

Upon  offences  of  so  foul  a  nature. 

Were  to  distrust  your  wisdom  or  your  justice. 

Thou  t'  other  shame  of  mankind,  speak  to  this. 

Mus,  Not  for  thy  sake,  who  in  this  misery 
Hast  only  merited  to  be  my  scorn, 
But  for  the  truth,  I  answer ;  pardon,  sir. 
If  passion  make  me  not  remember  language 
That  should  become  this  place ;   this  ill  tooguw 

man. 
That  with  such  vehemence  accuseth  thus, 
Is  himself  guilty. 

Philan.  How? 

JHua.  Of  a  more  hateful  vice,  ingratitude. 
Is  this  the  payment  for  our  services. 
Which  once  thy  tongue  acknowledg'd  had  deserved 
Statues  to  the  eternal  memory 
Of  the  preservers  of  your  king  and  country? 
Is  all  the  valour  of  this  young  man  canccli'd, 
When  rebels  had  advanc'd  their  daring  swords 
High  as  the  throat  of  your  old  king,  his  wife 
And  trembling  daughters?     Is  the  time  forgotten. 
When  wild  beasts  had  prepar'd  their  riotous  maws 
To  bury  the  dear  pledges  of  your  kingdom? 
Oh  where  had  been  my  treason  or  his  rape, 
Had  they  been  then  devotir'd  !  The  ground  has  r 
Drunk  up  the  blood  so  perfectly,  but  there 
Remains  a  colour,  to  teach  impious  men 
To  blush  for  their  ingratitude.     Have  wc 
Been  careless  of  our  lives,  to  preserve 
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The  king  when  danger  threaten 'd  horror  to  him^ 
And  can  a  temperate  man  imagine  we 
Should  be  his  murderers  ?  we  had  not  sav'd^ 
To  be  ourselves  the  hangmen.    But  Fm  chare'd 
For  stealing  of  your  princess ;  can  your  breauis 
Acknowledge  her  your  sovereign,  and  allow 
No  faith  to  what  she  says?  you  have  degraded 
My  blood  from  honour,  and  unless  you  make  me 
Less  than  her  subject,  I  was  bound  to  obey 
When  she  commanded  I  should  wait  upon  her. 
But  you'll  object  I  counsell'd  her ;  I  dio, 
And  justify  the  act:  she  was  confin'd 
Too  narrowly,  and  I  durst  lead  her  to 
A  throne,  above  the  majesty  her  birth 
Can  challenge  in  Arcadia ;  love,  whose  force 
The  gods  have  not  resisted,  may  plead  for  me. 

Euar.  Is  this  all? 

Mus.  Though  it  want  method,  'tis  enough  to  vin- 
dicate 
My  honour  from  his  base  aspersion. 

Euar.    To  him,  you  call  Dametas. 

Dame.  Not  guilty,  my  lord !  as  I  hope  to  be  saved, 
not  Kuilty ! 

I%%lan.  Neglect  of  the  great  charge,  with  which 
the  king 
Our  master  trusted  him,  suras  up  his  fault. 

Dame.  I  was  made  a  gold  finder ;  I  desire  justice 
for  him,  and  mercy  for  myself. 

Philan.  Silence. 

Euar.  I   have  heard  you  with  attention;  and 
whereas 
To  the  king's  death  (the  unhappy  cause  of  this 
Assembly)  you  have  answer'd  with  denial. 
Which  you  think  fortified  by  the  queen's 
Selfs  only  accusation,  I  must  tell  you 
It  frees  you  not ;  for  though  no  manifest  proofs, 
Yet  circumstances  well  examined,  make  you 
The  accidental  causes  of  his  murder. 
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For  the  other  part  of  your  offeoce,  I  find  not 

You  have  deny'd  your  guilt,  but  only  use 

Qualification  and  excuse  ;  your  services 

Id  themselves  high  and  honourable,  allow  you 

No  privilege  to  offend,  but  give  your  black  faults 

A  blacke[r]  dye. 

Then  justly  weighing  your  offence,  you  meet 

In  equal  guilt ;  for  though  you  first  convey'd 

Away  Pamela,  his  intention  was 

Karly  as  yours,  and  by  the  rules  of  justice 

The  will  stands  for  the  act ;  both  ravish'd, 

Although  not  of  the  ladies  from  themselves. 

Yet  from  their  parents  and  their  country,  which 

By  all  the  Grecian  laws  is  paid  with  death. 

Thus  then  I  must  pronounce:  Daiphantus  shall 

Be  thrown  from  some  high  tower,  to  meet  his  death ; 

Palladius  lose  his  head  before  sunset ; 

The  executioner  shall  be  Dametas  ; 

Which  office  of  the  common  hangman  he 

Shall  for  his  whole  life  execute,  a  punishment 

For  his  neglect  of  duty. 

Dame.  Must  I  be  hangman  ?  oh  brave  !  Heaven 
preserve  your  lordship !  I  shall  quickly  learn  the 
trade  ;  and  if  ever  any  of  your  honours  have  occa- 
sion to  use  me,  I  will  owe  you  a  good  turn,  and  in 
token  I  have  been  bound  to  you,  the  knot  of  my 
dutiful  affection  shall  tell  a  talc  in  your  ear,  you 
shall  thank  me  when  you  are  hanged.  Come  your 
ways.  But  I  beseech  your  lordship,  I  may  be  al- 
lowed a  man  sometimes  ;  I  would  be  loath  to  hang 
or  to  behead,  myself,  my  wife,  or  my  own  kindred  ; 
but  if  it  happen  there  be  more  work  than  he  caa 
turn  his  hands  to,  I  will  not  stick  with  him  to  hang, 
myself.  Provide  you  malefactors,  and  let  me  alone 
for  halters. 

Enter  Calander  and  Calodoulus. 
Calan.  Hold,  stay  the  prisoners,  my  lord  pro-  ' 
tector ! 
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Calo.  Ob,  my  lord  ! 

Mu8.  My  servant  Calodoulus  !  By  thy  daty 
Reveal  us  not. 

Calo.  Let  me  rather 
Be  dumb  eternally^  than  two  such  princes 
Be  lost  by  my  silence ! 

Euar.  My  son  and  nephew  !  are  they  living? 

QUo.  Your  own  Pyroclesj  and  his  princely  ne- 
phew. 

Calan.  Ask  your  father  blessing.    Unhand  'em 
rascals. 

PkUan.  The  two  most  famous  princes  in  the 
world ! 

Mu$.  'Tis  Euarchus^  thy  lather,  Pyrocles, 
My  uncle,  king  of  Macedon.     All  ye  gods, 
My  heart  is  ectasied  with  joy  ! 

Pyr.  My  father  I 

^ar.  My  blessing  and  my  tears  you  both  divide. 
Witness  with  me,  ye  immortal  powers,  this  day 
I  have  done  nothing,  but  what  justice  and 
Your  native  laws  require,  without  the  knowledge 
How  near  they  were  to  my  own  blood  ;  but  since 
They  are  prov*d  my  son  and  nephew 
Endowed  by  nature  richly,  and  now  meriting 
The  fame  and  love  of  all  the  world  before 
This  accident,  I  leave  to  your  own  thoughts ; 
Besides  these  two  I  have  no  joys  of  life. 

Calan.  Excellent  Euarchus !  Why  did  you  change 
your  names  ? 

Pyr.  To  prevent  the  dishonour  of  our  bloody 
If  we  had  suffer 'd. 

Euar.  But  I  have  judg'd  already,  and  if  right 
I  have  not  wrong'd,  unless  the  name 
Of  child  have  power  to  alter  sacred  justice, 
You  both  must  die,  though  when  I  speak  your  death 
It  creeps  upon  my  heart. 

Mus.  We  dream  :  is  this^ 
Thy  fether,  Pyrocles  ? 
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Euar.  Away  with'em. 

Mus.  'Tis  most  tyrannical :  he  is  thy  son  ; 
Thou  wilt  not  be  a  murderer  of  thy  own? 
Make  not  thy  name  hated  of  all  the  world, 
When  it  shall  say  hereafter,  Pyrocles 
Had  00  fault  in  him  but  he  wag  thy  sort. 

jF^.  For  me,  1  ara  his  own,  and  being  so, 
Dispos'd  of  by  hid  justice  ;  to  whom  rather 
1  hop'd  to  have  been  a  comfort  than  a  shame. 
I  kiss  my  sentence  :  but  you  cannot  place 
Your  kinsman  in  the  sacrifice  :  his  mother 
And  country  plead  a  title,  he  is  theirs  ; 
Oh,  save  my  princely  cousin  ! 

Euar.  Sure,  I  shall  not  live 
Lonjj  after  them  ;  and,  gentlemen,  if  I  die 
Before  I  leave  Arcadia,  let  my  ashes 
Minsrle  with  theirs. 

Bag.  Oh,  oh,  oh  ! 

Dame.  My  lord,  gentlemen,  there's  something 
stirs  and  groans  :  come  back. 

Euar.  Basilins  alive  !  Assist  him,  Philanax. 

[Basilivs  is  raised  from  the  bier. 
He  breathes ;  what  streams  of  joy  run  through  me  ! 
Send  for  Gynecia  and  his  daughters, 

[Exitar^  Attendant. 

Baa.  Why  am  I  supported  thus,  like  a  dead  mauL 
What  are  you? 

Euar.  Euarchus,  your  old  friend. 

Bas.  I  ha[ve]  seen 
That  face  before ;  'tis  like  sweet  Zelmane. 

Euar.  My  son  ? 

Pyr.  But  was  a  counterfeit  Zelmaoe. 

Bas.  Wonders !  and  you  ? 

Euar.  My  nephew,  prince  of  Thessaly. 

Mu».  Though  late  your  servant  Dorus. 

Bas.  Very  strange. 

Enter  Gvnecia,  Pamela  and  Philoclba. 
OyDecia ! 
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Cfyn.  My  dear  lord  returned ! 
A  thousand  kisses  welcome  him  to  life, 
Which  I  has  weary  of  in  thy  loss. 

Bos.  My  daughters ! 

Patn.  Oh  my  father ! 

Bos.  Are  you  Philanax  ¥ 

Euar.  Your  trusty  servant. 

Philan.  The  oracle  is  accomplish'd. 

Bos.  You  amaze  me : 
Let  me  collect. 

PhUoc.  Oh  my  sweet  Pyrocles ! 

Pam.  We  shall  not  be  divorced,  I  hope,  again. 

Pur.  I  am  your  servant  ever. 

Urns.  Divinest  mistress ! 

Euar.  Your  souls,  I  see,  are  married. 
Let  me  present  these  princes,  to  be  your  sons. 

Bm.  is  this  real  ? 

Gyn.  'Tis  dangerous  to  expect  the  story. 
I  fear'd  the  drink,  but  it  may  be  its^  virtue 
To  increase  his  love  to  me.    I'll  tell  you  more 
Within,  sir. 

Philan.  Let  me  obtain  your  pardons. 

Euar.  To  his  chamber  lead  nim  gently. 

Bas.  All  is  strange. 

Mus.  Never  was  day  so  full  of  happy  change. 

[Flourish,  and  exeunt  amnes. 

*  iW]    The  old  copy  *'  his."    D. 
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1  WANT  words  to  express  your  cheerful  and  ficHve  de^ 
sires  J  to  present  your  duties  to  their  roycd  Majesties,  in  this 
Masque;  to  celebraief  by  this  humble  tender  of  your  hearts 
and  services,  the  happiness  of  our  Kingdom,  so  blest  in  the 
present  government,  and  never  so  rich  in  the  possession  qf 
so  many  and  great  pledges  qf  their  Parents'^  virtue,  our 
native  Princes. 

Your  clear  devotions  already  offered  and  accepted,  let 
not  me  want  an  altar  for  my  oblatton  to  you.  This  enter- 
tainment,  which  took  life  from  your  command,  and  wanted 
no  motion  or  growth  it  could  derive  from  my  weak  fancy,  I 
saerifice  again  to  you,  and  under  your  smile  to  the  world. 
Let  it  not  repent  you  to  look  upon,  what  is  the  second  time 
made  your  own,  and  with  it,  the  heart  of  the  sacrificer,  in- 
finitely bound  to  acknowledge  your  free,  and  noole  souls, 
that  have  left  no  way  for  a  poet  to  satisfy  his  ambition, 
how  to  thank  you,  but  with  tmnking,  he  shall  never  be  able 
to  satisfy  it. 

I  dare  not  rack  my  preface  to  a  length.  Proceed  to  be 
yourselves  {the  ornament  of  our  nation),  and  when  you  have 
leisure  to  converse  with  imaginations  of  this  kind,  it  shall 
he  an  addition  to  your  many  favours,  to  read  these  papers, 
and  oblige  beside  the  seals  of  your  other  encouragement. 

The  humblest  of  your  honourers, 
JAMES  SHIRLE  Y. 
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SFBAKIN6  CHARACTERS  IN  THE  MASQUE. 

Gmfid§nee. 
JFfaMy. 

Laughtmr. 

Adminliam. 

Carpenter. 
Tiqffer. 
Blackguard. 
PaiHterm 

JFVegperfy  man^e  wi^. 
FkaAer  makef^e  w^e. 
Embraideref^e  wife. 
Ouards. 

Irene. 

Eunamia. 

Diche. 

Oenius. 

Amphiluche. 

The  Hours. 

Chorus. 


n. 


THS 

MASQUE  OF  THE  GENTLEMEN 

OF 

THE  FOUR  HONOURABLE  SOCIETIES,  OR 

INNS  OP  COURT. 


At  Ely  and  Hatton  Houses^  the  gentlemen  and 
their  assistants  met^  and  in  this  manner  prepared 
far  the  Court. 

The  Antimasquers  were  ushered  by  a  hornpipe^ 
and  a  shalm  ;  riding  in  coats  and  caps  of  yellow 
taffeta,  spotted  with  silver,  their  feathers  red,  their 
horses  led  by  men  in  coats  of  blue  taffeta,  their 
wings  red,  and  part  of  their  sleeves  yellow^  caps 
and  feathers;  all  the  torchbearers  in  the  same 
habit  appointed  to  attend^  and  give  plentiful  light 
to  the  wnole  train. 

Fancy  in  a  suit  of  several-coloured  feathers, 
hooded,  a  pair  of  bat's  wings  on  his  shoulders,  rid- 
ing alone,  as  sole  presenter  of  the  antimasques. 

After  him  rode  Opinion  and  Confidence  tofi^ther: 

Opinion  in  an  old  fashioned  doublet  of  black 
velvet,  and  trunk  hose,  a  short  cloak  of  the  same 
with  an  antique  cape^  a  black  velvet  cap  pinched 
up,  with  a  white  fall,  and  a  staff  in  his  hand  ; 

Confidence  in  a  slashed  doublet  parti-coloured, 
breeches  suitable  with  points  at  knees,  favours  upon 
his  breast  and  arm,  a  broad-brimmed  hat,  tied  up 
on  one  side,  banded  with  a  feather,  a  long  lock  of 
hair,  trimmed  with  several-coloured  ribands,  wide 
boots,  and  great  spurs  with  bells  for  rowels. 
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Next  rode  Jollity  and  Laughter: 

Jollity  ID  a  flame- coloured  suit,  but  tricked  like 
a  morice  dancer,  with  scarfs  and  napkins,  his  bat 
fashioned  like  a  cone,  with  a  tittle  fall  ; 

Laughter  in  a  long  eide  coat  of  several  colours, 
laughing,  vizards  on  his  breast  and  back,  a  cap 
with  two  grinning  faces,  and  feathers  between. 

Then  followed  variety  of  antick  music;  after  which 
rode  six  Projectors,  one  after  another,  their  horses 
led  by  torch-bearers : 

The  first,'  a  Jockey  with  a  bonnet  on  his  head, 
upon  the  top  of  it  a  whip,  he  seeming  much  to 
observe  and  aflect  a  bridle  which  he  had  in  his 
hand ; 

The  second,  aCountry  fellow  in  a  leather  doublet 
and  grey  trunk  hose,  a  wheel  with  a  perpetual 
motion  on  his  head,  and  io  his  hand  a  flail ; 

The  third,  a  grim  Philosophical-faced  fellow,  in 
his  gown,  furred  and  girdled  about  him,  a  furnace 
upon  his  head,  and  in  his  hand  a  lamp  ; 

The  fourth,  in  a  case  of  Mack  leather,  vast  to  the 
middle,  and  round  on  the  top,  with  glass  eyes,  and 
bellows  under  each  arm  ; 

'  7'hejirsl,  Sic.']  "  First  in  this  Antimosque,  rode  a  fellow 
upon  EL  little  horse,  with  a  great  bit  in  his  mouth,  and  upon  the 
miLa's  head  was  a  bit,  with  headstall  &nd  reins  fastened,  and  sig- 
nified a  Projector  who  begged  a  patent  that  none  in  the  kingdom 
might  ride  their  horses,  but  with  such  bits  as  they  should  buy 
nf  him.  Then  came  another  fellow  with  a  bunch  of  carrots  upon 
his  head,  and  a  capon  upon  his  fist,  describing  a  Projector  who 
begged  a  patent  of  monopoly,  as  the  first  inventor  of  the  art  to 
feed  capons  fat  with  carrots,  and  that  none  hut  himself  might 
make  use  of  that  invention,  and  have  the  privilege  for  fourteen 
years,  according  to  the  statute.  Several  other  Projectors  were 
in  like  manner  personated  in  this  Antimasque ;  and  it  pleased 
the  spectators  the  more,  because  hy  it  an  information  was  co- 
vertly given  to  the  King  of  the  unfitness  and  ridiculousness  of 
these  projects  against  the  law  :  and  the  Attorney  Noy,  who  hod 
most  knowledge  of  them,  had  a  great  hand  in  this  Antimasque  i 
of  the  Projectors."     Whitelock's  Memorials,  p.  20.     " 
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The  fifth,  a  PhystdciiiV  60  bis  heiid  a  hat  with  a! 
bancb  of  carrots,  A  cApott  parched  upon  his  fist ; 

Tho  sixth,  like  a  SieaiiiMv  a  ship'  updti  his  head 
and  holding  a  line  and  plumtoet  in  his  hand. 

Next  these,^  rode  so  matiy  Beggars  in  timorous 
looks  and  gesttirei^,  as  puVsu^  by  two  Mastives 
that  came  barking  after  them. 

Here  variety  of  other  antick  musiCj  counterfeiting 
the  voices  of  birds ;  and  after  these  rode,  a  Magpie/ 
a  Crow,  A  Jay,  and  a  Kite,  in  a  quadrangular  f^re, 
and  in  the  midst  an  Owl ;  these  were  followed  by 
three  Satyrs,  two  abreast,  and  bne  single,  sided 
with  toi^hbearers ;  then  three  Dotterels  in  the  same 
manber  and  attendance. 

Afterthese  aWindmill,  against  which  a  fantastic 
Knight  with  his  lance^and  his  Squire  armed,  seemed 
to  make  their  attempts. 

These  moving  forward  in  ridiculous  shew  and 
postures,  a  Drummer  followed^  on  horseback,  in  a 
crimson  taffeta  coat,  a  white  hat  and  feather  tipt 
with' crimson,  beating  two  kettle  drums. 

Then  fourteen  Trumpeters,  in  crimson  satin  coats, 
white  hats  and  feathers,  and  rich  banners. 

The  Marshal^  followed  these,  bravely  mounted; 
attended  with  ten  horse  and^  fortv  foot,  in  coats 
and  hose  of  scarlet  trimmed  with  silver  lace^  white 

*  Next  these after  them]     Not  in  tbe  two  earliest  4to8. 

The  Beggars,  says  Whitelock,  ''  bad  their  musick  of  keys  and 
tongs,  and  the  lUce,  snapping,  and  yet  playing  in  a  consort  be 
fore  them.  These  Beggars  were  also  mounted,  but  on  the 
poorest  leanest  jades  that  could  be  gotten  out  of  the  dirt-carts 
or  elsewhere."     Mem.  p.  20.    D. 

»  a  Magpie,  a  Crow,  *c.]  "  These,"  says  Whitelock, ''  were 
little  boys  put  into  covers  of  the  shapes  of  those  birds,  rarely 
fitted,  and  sitting  on  small  horses,"  &c.    Mem.  p.  SO.    D. 

*  followed]     The  two  earliest  4tos.  **  foUoweth."     D. 

>  The  Marshal]    "  Mr.  Darrel,  afterwards  knighted  by  the 
king."    Whitelock's  Mem.  p.  20. 
^  ten  horse  and]     Not  in  the  two  earliest  4tos.    D. 
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hats  and  feathers,  their  truncheoDs  tipt  with  silver; . 
these  upon  every  occasion  moving  to  and  fro,  to 
preserve  the  order  of  their  march,  and  restrain  the^ 
rudeness  of  people,  that  in  such  triumphs,  are  wont 
to  be  insolent,  and  tumultuary. 

After  these  an  hundred  Gentlemen,  gloriously 
furnished  and  gallantly  mounled,  riding  two  and 
two  abreastj  every  gentleman  having  his  two^  pages 
richly  attired,  and  a  groom  to  attend  him. 

Nest  after  these,  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses, 
two  and  two  together,  richly  furnished  and  adorned 
with  gold  and  silver,  the  charioteer  in  a  Polonian 
coat  of  green  cloth  of  silver.  In  this  were  advanced 
Musicians,  like  Priests  and  Sybills,  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  harmony,  some  with  coronets,  other  with 
wreaths  of  laurel  and  myrtle,  playing  upon  their 
lutes,  three  footmen  on  each  side  in  blue  satin 
wrought  with  silver,  and  every  one  a  6ambeau  in 
his  hand. 

In  the  next  chariot  of  equal  glory,  were  placed 
on  the  lowest  stairs  four  in  sky-coloured  taffeta 
robes  seeded  with  stars,  mantles  ash-coloured, 
adorned  with  fringe  and  silver  lace,  coronets  with 
stars  upon  their  heads.  In  a  seat  a  little  more  ele* 
vate  sat  Genius  and  Amphiluche. 

On  the  highest  seat  of  this  chariot,  sat  the  three 
Hours,  or  heavenly  sisters,  Irene,  Diche,  and 
Eunomia;  all  whose  habits  shall  be  described  in 
tlieir  proper  places:  this  chariot  attended  as  the 
former. 

After  these,  came  the  four  Triumphals  or  Mag- 
nificent Chariots,  in  which  were  mounted  the  Grand 
Masquers,  one  of  the  four  houses  in  every  chariot, 
seated  within  an  half  oval,  with  a  glorious  canopy 
over  their  heads,  all  bordered  with  silver  fringe, 
and  beautified  with  plumes  of  feathers  on  the  top ; 

The  first  chariot,  silver  and  orange, 

'  hit  (luo]     The  third  4to.  "  maDy."     D. 
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The  second,  silver  and  watchet, 

The  third,  silver  and  crimson^ 

The  fourth,  silveir  and  white ; 

All  after  the  Roman  form,  adorned  with  much 
embossed  and  carved  works,  and  each  of  them 
wrought  with  silver,  and  his  several  colour ;  they 
were  mounted  on  carriages^  the  spring-trees,  pole 
and  axle-trees,  the  charioteer's  seat,  and  stanaers, 
wheels,  with  the  fellies,  spokes,  and  naves^  all 
wrought  with  silver,  and  their  several  colour. 

They  were  all  drawn  with  four  horses  afront, 
after  the  magnificent  Roman  triumphs,  their  fur« 
niture^  harness,  headstall,  bits,  reins,  and  traces, 
ohamfron,  cronet,  petronel,  and  barb,  of  rich  cloth 
of  silver,  of  several  works  and  colours,  answerable 
to  the  linings  of  the  chariots. 

The  charioteers  in  Polony  coats  of  the  same  co- 
lour of  the  chariots,  their  caps,  feathers,  and  buskins 
answerable. 

The  two  out-horses  of  every  chariot  led  by  two 
uen^  in  habits  wrought  with  silver,  and  conform- 
able to  the  colour  of  the  other  furniture^  four  foot- 
jnen  on  either  side  of  every  chariot,  in  rich  habits, 
also  wrought  with  silver,  answerable  to  the  rest, 
every  one  carrying  a  flambeau  in  his  hand. 

Between  every  of  these  chariots,  four^  musicians 
in  their  robes  and  garlands,  were  mounted,  riding 
two  abreast,  attended  with  torchbearers. 

The  habit  of  the  Masquers  gave  infinite  splendor 
to  this  solemnitv ;  which  more  aptly  shall  be  ex- 
pressed in  his  place. 


This  Masque  was  presented  in  the  Banquetting- 
house  at  Whitehall,  before  the  King  and  Queens 
Majesties,  and  a  great  assembly  of  lords  and  ladies, 

^fouf\    The  third  4to. '' six/'    D. 
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and  other  persons  of  quality,  whose  aspect,  sittincl 
on  the  degrees  prepared  for  that  purpose,  gave  a 
great  grace  to  tnis  spectacle,  especially  being  i "' 
richly  attired. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  room,  opposite  to  the 
State,''  was  raised  a  stage  with  a  descent  of  stairs 
in  two  branches  landing  into  the  room.  This  base- 
ment was  painted  in  rustic  work. 

The  border  of  the  front  and  sides  that  enclosed 
all  the  scene,  had  first  a  ground  of  arbour-work, 
intermixed  with  loose  branches  and  leaves  ;  and  in 
this  was  two  niches ;  and  in  tliem  two  great  figures 
standing  in  easy  postures,  in  tlieir  natural  colours, 
and  much  bigger  than  the  life.  The  one,  attired 
after  the  Grecian  manner,  held  in  one  hand  a 
sceptre,  and  in  the  other  a  scrow],  and  a  picked 
antique  crown  on  his  head,  his  cuirass  was  of  gold 
richly  enchased,  his  robe  blue  and  silver,  his  arms 
and  thighs  bare,  with  buskins  enriched  with  orna- 
ments of  gold,  his  brown  locks  long  and  curled,  his 
beard  thick,  but  not  long,  and  his  face  was  of  a 
grave  and  jovial  aspect ;  this  6gure  stood  on  a 
round  pedestal,  feigned  of  white  marble,  enriched 
with  several  carvings  ;  above  this  in  a  compartment 
of  gold  was  written  MINOS.  The  figure  on  the 
other  side  was  in  a  Roman  habit,  holding  a  table 
in  one  hand,  and  a  pen  in  the  other,  and  a  white 
bend  or  diadem  about  his  head,  his  robe  was  crim- 
son and  gold,  his  mantle  yellow  and  silver,  his 
buskins  watchet  trimmed  with  silver,  his  hair  and 
beard  long  and  white,  with  a  venerable  aspect, 
standing  likewise  on  a  round  pedestal  answerable 
to  the  other ;  and  in  the  compartment  over  him 
was  written  NUMA.  Above  all  this,  in  a  propor- 
tionate distance,  hung  two  great  festoons  of  fruits 

"  the  state']  i,  e,  the  raised  platfonn  on  which  were  placed 
the  royal  seats  under  a  canopy.     D.  ■ 
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in  colours,  which  served  for  finishing  to  these  sides. 
The  npper  part,  in  manner  of  a  large  frieze,  was 
adorned  with  several  compairtments  with,  drapieries 
han^ng  down,  and  the  ends  tied  up  in  knots,  with 
trophies  proper  to  feasts  and  triumphs,  composed 
of  masking  vizards  and  torches.  In  one  of  the 
lesser  compartments,  was  figured  a  sharp*sighted 
eye,  and  in  the  other  a  golden  yoke ;  in  the  midst 
was  a  more  great  and  rich  compartment,  on  the 
sides  of  which  sat  naked  children  in  their  natural 
colours^  with  silver  wings,  in  action  of  sounding 
golden  trumpets,  and  in  this  was  figured  a  cadu- 
eens  with  an  olive  branch,  all  which  are  hierogli^ 
phics  of  Peace,  Justice,  and  Law. 

Aeurtain  being  suddenly  drawn  up,  the  Scene 
was  discovered,  representing  a  large  street  with 
sumptuous  palaces,  lodges,  porticos,  and  other 
noble  pieces  of  architecture,  with  pleasant  trfees 
and  grounds;  this  goin^far  from  the  eye,  opens 
itself  into  a  spacious  place,  adorned  with  public 
and  private  buildings  seen  afar  off,  representing 
the  forum  or  piazza  of  Peace.  Over  all  was  a  clear 
sky  with  transparent  clouds,  which  enlightened  all 
the  scene. 

The  spectators  having  entertained  their  eyes 
awhile  with  the  beauty  and  variety  of  this  scene, 
from  one  of  the  sides  of  the  streets  entersOpinion,&c. 


Enter  Opinion;    Confidbncb    meets  Him;   they 

salute. 

Con.  Most  grave  Opinion  ! 

Op.  Confidence,  most  welcome! 
Is  Fancy  come  to  court  ? 

Con.  Breaking  his  way 
Thorough  the  guard. 
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Op.  So  violent? 

Con.  With  jests 
Which  they  are  less  able  to  resist ; 
He'll  crack  a  halbert  with  his  wit. 

Op.  A  most 
Strong  Fancy!  yet  we  ha  [ye]   known  a  littl«l 

engine 
Break  an  ingenious  head-piece.  But  vour  master— 

Con.  Companion,  sir :   Fancy  will  keep  no  ser* 
vants, 
And  Confidence  scorns  to  wait. 

Op.  Cry  mercy,  sir; 
But  IS  this  gentleman,  this  Signor  Fancy, 
So  rare  a  thing,  so  subtle,  as  men  speak  him  9 

Con.  He's  a  great  prince  ofth'  air,  believe  it^  sifjj 
And  yet  a  bird  of  night. 

Op.  A  bird ! 

(fon.  Between 
Ad  owl  and  bat,  a  quaint  hermaphrodite, 
Begot  of  Mercury  and  Venus,  Wit  and  Love  : 
He's  worth  your  entertainment. 

Op.  I  am  most 
Ambitious  to  see  him  ;  he  is  not 
So  nimble  as  I  wish  him.     Where's  my  wife, 
My  lady  Novelty? 

Enter  Novelty. 


Nov.  Your  wife  I  you  might 
Have  fram'd  a  newer  word ;  they  can  but  call 
Us  so  i'  th'  country. 

Op.  No  exception, 
Dear  madam  Novelty ;  I  must  prepare  you, 
To  entertain  a  gentleman.     Where's  Admiration,  I 
Our  daughter? 
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Enter  Admiration. 

Ad.  Here,  sir.    What  gay  man  is  this? 

Op.  Please  you  honour  us^  and  bring  in  your 

friend,  sir. 
Con.  ril  do't;  but  he  prevents  me. 

Enter  Fancy,  JollitYi  and  Laugatbr. 

Op.  Sir,  I  am  ignorant 
By  what  titles  to  salute  you,  but  you're  welcome 
To  court. 

Pan.  Save  yourself,  sir,  your  name 's  Opinion. 

Op.  And  your*8  Fancy. 

Fan.  Right 

JoL  Mipe  Jollity. 

Laugh.  Mine  Laughter ;  ha,  ha,  ha ! 

Nov.  Here's  a  strange  shape  I 

Ad.  1  never  saw  the  like. 

Fan.  I  come  to  do  you  honour  with  my  friends  here, 
And  help  the  masque. 

Op.  You'll  do  a  special  favour. 

Fan.  How  many  antimasques^  ha[ve]  they?  of 
what  nature  % 
For  these  are  fancies  that  take  most ;  your  dull 
And  phlegmatic  inventions  are  exploded ; 
Give  me  a  nimble  antimasque. 

Op.  They  have  none,  sir. 

Laugh.  No  antimasique !  I'd  laugh  at  that,  i'faith. 

Jol.  What  make  we  here  ?  No  jollity ! 

Fan.  No  antimasque ! 
Bid'em  down  with  the  scene,  and  sell^  the  timber^ 
Send  Jupiter  to  grass,  and  bid  Apollo 

>  antma»que$)    See  Gilford's  note  on  Ben  Jonson's  Works, 
▼ol  Yii.  p.  251.  D. 

>  «eU]  One  of  the  twg  earliest  4tos,  "  feU."  D. 
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Keep  cows  again  ;  take  all  their  gods  aod  god- 
desses, 
For  these  must  farce  up  this  night's  entertainment. 
And  pray  the  court  may  have  some  mercy  on  'em. 
They  will  be  jeer'd  to  death  else  for  their  ignorance. 
The  soul  of  wit  moves  here  ;  yet  there  be  some, 
If  my  intelligence  fail  not,  mean  to  shew 
Themselves  jeer  majors  ;  some  tall-'  critics  have 
Planted  artillery  and  wit  murderers. 
No  antimEisque!  let'em  look  to't. 

Op.  1  have  heard,  sir; 
Confidence  made  'em  trust,  you'd  furnish  'em  : 
I  fear  they  should  have  made  their  address  earlier 
To  your  invention,  but  your  brain  's  nimble. 
Fray,  for  the  expectation  that's  upon  'em, 
Lend  them  some  \^'itty  fancies,  set  some  engines 
In  motion,  that  may  conduce  to  the  design. 
I  am  their  friend  against  the  crowd  that  envy'  em, 
And  since  tbey  come  with  pure  devotions 
To  sacrifice  their  duties  to  the  kiug 
And  queen,  I  wish  'em  prosper. 

Fan.  You  have  charm "d  me: 
I'll  be  their  friend  to  night ;  I  have  a  faucy 
Already. 

Lavgh.  Let  it  be  ridiculous. 

Con,  And  confident. 

Jol.  Aod  jolly. 

i^fi.  The  first  antimasque 
We  will  present  ourselves  in  our  own  persons  ; 
What  think  you  on't?  Most  grave  Opinion, 
You  shall  do  well  to  lead  the  dance,  and  give  it 
Authority  with  your  face  ;  your  lady  may 
Admire  what  she  finds  new. 

Nov.  I  shall  applaud 
The  novelties. 

Ad.  And  I  admire. 

^  UdQ  1.  c.  great.  D. 


fifc  ■! 
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Fan.  They  toaible ; 
JHy  fikuU's  too  narrow. 

Laugh.  Now  his  fancies  caper. 

Fan.  Confidence,  wait  you  upon  Opinion  ; 
Here  Admiration,  there  Novelty  ; 
This  is  the^  place  for  Jollity  and  Laughter ; 
JPancy  will  dance  himself  too. 

The  first  Antimasque^  ike  dance  expressing  the 
natures  of  the  presenters. 

Fan.  How  like  you  this  device  ? 

Op.  'Tis  handsome,  but — 

Laugh.  Opinion  will  like  nothing. 

Nov.  It  seems  new. 

Can.  'Twas  bold. 

Jol.     'Twas  jocund. 

Laugh.  Did  not  I  do  the  fool  well  ? 

Ad.  Most  admirably. 

Laugh.  Nay,  and  the  ladies  do  but  take 
My  part,  and  laugh  at  me,  I  am  made ,  ha,  ha ! 

^Cfjp.  I  could  wish  something,  sir,  of  other  nature. 
To  satiify  the  present  expectation. 

Fan.  I  imagine;  nay,  I'm  not  ignorant  of  pro- 
prieties 
Ajnd  persons ;  'tis  a  time  of  peace,  I'll  fit  you, 
And  mstafitly  make  you  a  representation 
Of  the  effects. 


Op.  Of  peace  ?  I  like  that  well. 
fin. 


And  since  in  nothing  they  are  more  ex- 
pressed 
Than  in  good  fellowship,  Til  present  yon  with 
A  tavern. 

The  scene  is  changed^  into  a  tavern,  with  a 

*  ihe]     One  of  the  two  earliest  4to9.  *'  a/*     D. 

*  The  scene  is  changed  3rc.]  One  of  the  two  earliest  4to8.  has 
Merely  *'  A  tavern  is  discovered  in  the  scene  j"  the  third  "  The 
•cene  a  tavern."  D. 
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flaming  red  lattice,  several  drinking- rooms,  and 
a  back  door,  but  especially,  a  conceited  sign,  aod  an 
eminent  busb. 

Nov.  A  Bpick  and  spaa  new  tavern  ! 

Ad.    Wonderful!    here   was  none   witbia    two 
minutes. 

Laugh,  No  such  wonder,  lady:  taverns  are 
quickly  up ;  it  is  but  hanging  out  a  bush  at  a  noble- 
man's door,  or  ao  alderman's  gate,  and  'tis  made 
instantly. 

Con.  Wilt  please  you,  ladies,  to  accept  the  wine! 

Jot.  Well  said,  Confidence. 

Nov.  It  will  be  new  for  ladies  j^H 

To  go  to  tb'  tavern ;  but  it  may  be  a  foshioD.    ^^M 
Follow  me,  Admiration.  ^^| 

Laugh.  And  the  fool ; 
I  may  supply  the  absence  of  your  fidlers. 

Jot.  If  WG  can,  let's  leave  Opinion  behinl  as; 
Fancy  will  make  him  drunk. 

[Exeunt  to  the  tavern.  Confidence,  JoltHjf, 
Laughter,  Novelty,  tmd  AdmwUion. 

Another  AiOittuuquB  ofOie  Master  o/'fAe  tavern,  kU 
WiFB,  and  Servants.  After  tkete  aMAQirBRBLLi,* 
two  Wenches,  ftw  toonton  GAHBiTsas.  31h<M 
honing  danced  and  expreeeed  their  neUureM,  go  nUa 
the  Tavbrm.  7%«n  enter  a  Gentlbhan,  emdibmr 
Bboqars.  The  Qkvtlbmas  first  danceA  eJum: 
to  him  the  Beggars  ;  he  bestowt  Am  charity  ; 
Cripplbi,  upon  hit  going  off,  tiwoto  away 
legt,  and  dance. 

Op.  I  am  glad  they  are  off: 
Are  these  effects  of  peace  ? 
Corruption  rather. 

"  A  MaqutrtUt]  i.  e.  a  bawd. — old  Fr,     D. 


^'^'e*  one  already. 
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A  lamp,  which  plac'd  beneath  a  furnace,  shall 
Boil  beef  so  thoroughly,  that  the  very  Bteam 
Of  the  first  vessel  shall  alone  be  able 
To  make  another  pot  above  seethe  over. 

Op.  A  most  scholastic  project !  his  feet  follow 
[  77*6  third  Projector  dancea. 
The  motions  of  his  brain. 

Enter  a  fourth  Projector. 

But  what  thing's  this  ? 

A  chimera  out  of  Rabelais  ? 

Fhn.  A  new  project, 
A  case  to  walk  you  all  day  under  water ; 
So  vast  for  the  necessity  of  air. 
Which,  with  an  artificial  bellows  cool'd,' 
Under  each  arm  is  kept  still  from  corruption  ; 
With  those  glass  eyes  he  sees,  and  can  fetch  up 
Gold  or  whatever  jewels  ha[ve]  been  lost, 
In  any  river  o'the  world. 

[  Ute  fourth  Prt^ectw  danc€»,\ 

Op.  Strange  water-rat! 

Enter  a  fifth  Projector. 
Fan.  This  grave  man,  some  years  past,  was  a 

physician, 
A  Galenist,  and  parcel  Paracelsus  ;^ 
Thriv'd  by  diseases,  but  quite  lost  his  practice, 
To  study  a  new  way  to  fatten  poultry 
With  scrapings  of  a  carrot,  a  (ireat  benefit 
To  th'  commonwealth.    [The fifth  Projector dancet 
Op.  He  will  deserve  a  monument. 

Enter  a  sixth  Projector. 

Fan.  This  is  a  kind  of  sea  gull  too,  that  will 
Compose  a  ship  to  sail  against  the  winds  ; 

?  cooid]     The  two  earliest  4toB.  "  cool."     D. 

*  paTcel-Paracehu*]  i.  e.  partly  n  follower  of  Pnrocelsus.  D. 
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He'll  undertake  to  build  a  most  strong  castle 
On  GkKHlwin  sands,  to  melt  huge  rocks  to  jelly, 
And  cut  'em  out  like  sweetmeats  with  his  keel ; 
And  thus  he  sails.        f  The  rixth  Praiector  danceg. 


AUihe  P^eetors  dance  after  Aeir  anUnuisque.  The 
Maqubrbllb,  Wbnches,  Gentlbbien,  return^ 
as  Jrom  the  tavern ;  they  dance  together ;  the 
Gallants  are  cheated;  and  hft  to  dance  in, 
with  a  drunken  repentance. 

Op.  I  know  not,  sir,  how  this  may  satisfy ; 
But  might  we  be  beholding  to  your  fancy 
For  some  more  quaint  variety,  some  other 
Than  human  shapes,  would  happily  delight 
And  reach  the  expectation ;  I  ha  [ve]  seen 
Dainty  devices  in  this  kind,  baboons 
In  quellios,^  and  so  forth. 

fim.  I  can  furnish  you. 

Op.  Fancy  will  much  oblige  us. 

Fan.  If  these  objects 
Please  not,  Fancy  can  present  a  change. 
What  see  you  now  ? 

The  scene  becomes  a  woody  Landscape,  with  low 
grounds  proper  for  hunting,  the  furthest  part 
more  desert,  with  bushes  and  bye^ways  represent-- 
ing  a  place  fit  for  pursetaking. 

In  the  furthest  part  of  the  scene  is  seen  an  Ivy-bush, 
out  of  which  comes  an  Owl. 

Op.  A  wood,  a  broad-foc'd  owl, 
An  ivy-bush,  and  other  birds  about  her ! 

Fan.  These  can  imagination  create. 
Silence,  observe. 

9  queWoi]    i.  e.  ruffs :  Span,  cuello.    D. 

T2 
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An  Owl,  a  Crow,  a  Kite,  a  Jay,  a  Maopie.    The 
birds  dance  and  wonder  at  the  Owl.     When 
these  are  gone,  enter  a  Merchant  a'  Horseback 
icifh  his  portmanteau;  ttco  Thieves,  set  upon  I 
him  and  rob  him :   these  by  a  Constable  a?u29 
Officers  are    apprehended    and   carried    o^." 
TTten  /bur   Nymphs  enter  dancing,  with   their 

javelins;  three  Satyrs  spi/  them  and  attempt 
their  persons ;  one  of  the  nymphs  escapeth ;  a 
noise  of  hunters  and  their  horns  within,  as  at  the 

fall  of  a  deer;  then  enter  four  Huntsmen  and 
one  Nymph  ;  these  drive  away  the  Satyrs,  and 
having  rescued  the  Nymphs,  dance  with  them.^ 

Op.  Thia  all  you  will  present? 

Fan.  You  speak  as  if 
Fancy  could  be  exhaust ;  invention  flows 
From  an  immortal  spring  ;  you  sball  tajste  other 
Variety,  nimble  as  thought.     Wc  change  the 
scene. 

A  Landscape,  the  scene  ;  and  enter  three  Dottb-^ 
rkls,  and  three  Dotterel-catchees. 

Op.  What  arc  these? 

Fan.  Dotterels ;  be  patient,  and  expect. 

After  the  Dotterels  are  caught  by  several  tnu'-' 
tations^  enter  a  Windmill,  a  fantastic  Knic 
and  his  Squire  armed.  The  fantastic  adventu- 
rer with  his  lance  makes  many^  attempts  upon 

'  dance  with  them]  The  third  4to.  makes  the  Dotterels  8m. 
enter  immmediately  after  theae  words,  omitting  the  two 
apeeches  of  Opportunity  and  Fancy,  and  not  marking  the 
change  of  scene.  D. 

*  caught   by    several    imifationsi     These   foolish   birils    were! 
said  to  let  themselves  be  taken  in  the  net  of  the  fowler,  wb^  J 
they  were  mimicking  his  gestures ;  if  he  stretched  out  a  lei 
BO  did  the  dotterel.  &c.  D. 

3  many')  not  in  the  two  earliest  4tos.  D. 
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the  windmilly  which  his  squire  imitates:  to  theni^ 
enter  a  Country- Gentleman  and  his  Servant. 
These  are  assaulted  hy  the  Knight  and  his 
Squire^  but  are  sent  off*  lame  /or  their  folly. 
Then  enter  four  Bowlers^  who  shew  much 
variety  of  sport  in  their  game  andpostures^  and 
conclude  the  Antimasque. 

JSJiiler  Confidence,  Jollity,  Laughter,  Novelty, 

Admiration. 

Op.  Madam,  accuse  your  absence — 

^Nov.  Come,  we  know 
All  your  devices,  sir ;  but  I  will  have 
An  antimasque  of  my  own,  in  a  new  place  too. 

Op.  Hah,  what's  the  matter? 
Confidence,  Jollity,  Laughter,  Admiration, 
And  madam  Novelty,  all  drunk  1  these  are 
Extremes  indeed. 

Ad.  Admirable  Opinion ! 

Con.  Be  confident. 

Laugh.  And  foolish. 

Jol.  I  am  as  light  now ! — 

Fan.  Let  'em  enjoy  their  fancies. 

Op.  What  new  change 
Is  this  ?  these  strains  are  heavenly. 

[Fancy  and  the  rest  go  off  fearfully. 

The  Antimasquers  being  gone/  there  appears  in 
the  highest  and  foremost  part  of  the  heaven,  by 

^  to  them  -  -  -  their  folly']  Instead  of  this^  the  third  4to 
has,  ''  these  having  exprest  their  folly  and  gone  o£f,  enter  four 
Bowlers^  who   shew  &c.**    The  two  earliest  4tos«  mark  the 

entrance  of  four  Bowlers,  but  omit  '^  who  shew the 

Antimasque.**    D. 

*  Nov.  Come place  too]  Instead  of  this,  the  two  earliest 

4t08,  have  merely  5 

"  Nov.  We  know 
All  your  devices,  sir."  D. 

^  The  Antimasquers  being  gone]  One  of  the  two  earliest  4to8, 
''  the  antimasques  being  past."    D. 
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little  and  little  to  break  forth,  a  whitish  cloud, 
bearing  a  chariot  feigned  of  goldsmith's  work  ;  and 
in  it  sate  Irene,  or  Peace,  in  a  flowery  vesture  like 
the  spring,  a  garland  of  olives  on  her  head,  a 
branch  of  palm  in  her  hand,  buskins  of  green 
taffeta,  great  puiTs  about  her  neck  and  shonlders. 

She  sings. 
SoNQ  1. 
If.  Hence,  ye  profane,  far  hence  away  f 
Time  hath  sick  feathers  while  you  stay. 
Is  this  delight 
For  such  a  glorioiis  night, 
Wherein  two  skies 
Are  to  be  seen. 
One  starry,  but  an  aged  sphere. 

Another  here. 
Created  new  and  brighter  from  the  eyes 
Of  king  and  queen  ? 
Chorus. 
Hence,  ye  profane,  far  hence  away  ' 
Time  hath  sick  feathers  while  you  stay. 
Song  2. 
Jr.   Wherefore  do  my  sisters  stay  9 
Appear^  appear  Eunomia  '. 
"its  Irene  calls  to  thee, 

Irene  calls  .- 
Like  dew  that  falls 
Into  a  stream, 
I'm  lost  with  them 
That  know  not  how  to  order  me. 

Chorus. 
See  where  she  shines,  ok  see 
In  her  celestial  gaiety  ! 
Crown'd  with  a  wreath  of  stars,  to  shew 
The  evening" s'^  glory  in  her  brow. 

'  evening't']    The  two  earUcal4toE.  "  evening.     D. 
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Here,  out  of  the  highest  part  of  the  opposite  side, 
came  softly  descenaing  another  cloud,  of  an  orient 
colour,  bearing  a  silver  chariot  curiously  wrought^ 
and  differing  in  all  things  from  the  first ;  in  which 
sate  Eunomia  or  Law,  in  a  purple  satin  robe, 
adorned  with  golden  stars,  a  mantle  of  carnation 
laced,  and  fringed  with  gold,  a  coronet  of  light 
upon  her  head,  buskins  of  purple,  drawn  out  with  * 
yellow*    ^This  chariot  attendea  as  the  former. 

SoNo  8. 

Eu.  Think  not  I  could  absent  myself  this  night; 
But  Peace  is  gentle  and  doth  still  invite 
Eunomia  ;  yet  shouldCst  thou  silent  he, 

The  rose  and  tilly  which  thou  strowest 

All  the  cheerful  way  thou  goest, 

tVould  direct  tofoUow  thee. 
Ir.  Thou  dost  beautify  increase. 

And  chain  security  with  peace. 
Eu.  Irene  fair,  andjirst  divine, 

All  my  blessings  spring  from  thine. 
Ir.  lam  but  wild  without  thee,  thou  abhorrest 

fVhat  is  rude,  or  apt  to  wound. 

Canst  throw  proud  trees  to  the  ground. 

And  make  a  temple  of  a  for  est. 
Eu.  No  more,  no  more,  hut  join 

Thy  voice,  and  lute  with  mine. 
Both.   The   world   shall  give  prerogative  to 
neither ; 

We  cannot  flourish  but  together. 

Chorus. 

Cho.  Irene  enters  like  a  perfumed  spring, 
Eunomia  ripens  every  thing. 
And  in  the  golden  harvest  leaves 
To  every  sickle  his  own  sheaves. 

•  TW* former]  One  of  the  two  earliest  4tos,  and  the 

third  4 to  omit  these  words.  D. 
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At  this,  a  third  cloud,  of  a  various  colour  from 
the  other  two,  begins  to  descend  toward  the  naiddlBl 
of  the  scene  with  somewhat  a  more  swifter  motion  ; 
and  in  it  sate  a  person,  representing  Diche  or  Jua^ 
ticc,  in  the  midst,  in  a  white  robe  and  mantle  ofl 
satin,  a  fair  long  hair  circled  with  a  coronet  of  silveivi 
pikes,  white  wings  and  buskins,  a  crown  imperiaU 
m  her  hand.  * 

Song  4, 

Dich.  Swiftly,  oh  swiftly  !  I  do  move  too  slow. 
What  holds  my  wing  from  making  haste 
When  every  clovd  sails  by  so  fast  ? 
I  heard  my  sisters'  voice,  and  know 
Tliey  have  forsaken  heavens  bright  gate, 
To  attend  another  slate, 
Of  gods  below. 
Irene,  chaste  Eunomia  / 

Ir.  Eu.    We, 
Diche;  have  stay'd  expecting  thee  ; 
Thou  giv'st  perfection  to  our  glory, 
And  seal  to  this  nigMs  story  ; 
Astrea,  shake  the  cold  dew  from  thy  wing. 

Eu.  Descend. 

It.  Descend. 

Eu.  Descend,  and  help  us  sing 
Tlie  triumph  of  Jove's  upper  court  abated, 
And  all  the  deities  translated. 

Chorus. 
The  triumph  of  Jove's  upper  court  abated. 
And  alt  the  deities  translated. 

Eu.  Now  gaze,  and  when  thy  wonder  will  all 
Tell  what  thou  hast  beheld. 

Dich.  Never,  till  now, 
Was  poor  Astrea  blind  ;  oh  strange  surprise, 
Tliat  loo  much  sight  should  take  away  my  eyet! 
Am  J  in  earth  or  heaven  f 
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Ir.  What  throne  igthctt. 
On  which  so  many  stars  do  wait  f 

Dicb.  My  eyes  are  blest  again^  and  now  I  see 
The  parents  of  us  three  : 
'7K#  Jove  and  Themis  ;  forward  move. 
And  sing  to  Themis,  and  to  Jove. 

Then  the  whole  train  of  Musicians  move  in  a 
oomely  figure  toward  the  king  and  queen,  and  bow- 
ing to  their  State,^  this  following  ode  is  sung. 

Song  5. 

To  yoUy  great  king  and  queen,  whose  smile 
Doth  scatter  blessings  through  this  isle. 

To  make  it  best 

And  wonder  of  the  rest. 
We  pay  the  duty  of  our  birth  ; 
Proud  to  wait  upon  that  earth 

Whereon  you  move, 

Which  shall  be  nam'd 
And  by  your  chaste  embraces  fanid. 

The  paradise  of  love. 
Irene,  plant  thy  olives  here ; 
Thus  wamCd^  at  once  thejfll  bloom  and  bear  ; 

Eunomia,  pay  thy  light ; 
While  Diche,  covetous  to  stay. 
Shall  throw  her  silver  wings  away. 

To  dwell  within  your  sight. 

The  Scene  is  changed,  and  the  Masqueri^  appear 
sitting  on  the  ascent  of  a  hill,  cut  out  like  the  de- 
grees of  a  theatre ;  and  over  them  a  delicious  arbour 
with  terms  of  young  men,  their  arms  converted 
into  scrowls,  and  under  their  waists  a  foliage  with 
other  carvings  to  cover  the  joining  of  the  term  from 
the  naked,  M  feigned  of  silver ;  these  bore  up  an 

'  State]     See  note>  p.  ^61. 

^  warfnd]    One  of  the  two  earliest  4tos.  "  warm.**   D. 
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architrave,  from  which  was  raised  a  light  coverioe  ' 
arched,   aod  interwoven   with    branches  through 
which  the  sky  beyond  was  seen. 

The  Masquers  were  sixteen  in  number,  the  sons 
of  Peace,  Law  and  Justice,  who  sitting  in  a  gra- 
cious but  not  set  form,  every  part  of  the  seats  made 
a  various  compositioQ,  but  all  together  tending  to 
a  pyramidal  figure. 

Their  habits  were  mixed,  between  the  ancient 
and  modern  ;  their  bodies  carnation,  the  shoulders 
trimmed  with  knots  of  pure  silver,  and  scallops  of 
white  and  carnation,  under  them  the  labels  of  the 
same,  the  under  sleeves  white,  and  a  puffed  sleeve 
full  of  gathering,  falling  down  to  the  elbow  ;  about 
their  waist  was  a  small  scallop,  and  a  slender  girdle; 
their  under  bases  were  carnation  and  white,  with 
labels  as  at  their  shoulders,  and  all  this  in  every 
part  was  richly  embroidered  with  pure  silver ;  their 
hats  carnalioD  low  crowned,  the  brim  double,  and 
cut  into  several  quarters  lined  with  white,  and  all 
over  richly  embroidered,  as  the  rest;  about  their 
hats  were  wreaths  of  olive,  and  plumes  of  white 
feathers,  with  several  falls,  the  longest  toward  the 
back;  their  long  stockings  were  white,  with  white 
shoes  and  roses. 

Beneath  these  a  Genius  or  angelical  person,  with 
wings  of  several-coloured  feathers,  a  carnation  robe 
tucked  up,  yellow,  long  hair,  bound  with  a  silver 
coronet,  a  small  white  rod  in  his  hand,  white  bus-  j 
kins;  who  descended^  to  the  stage  speaketh. 

Oen.  No  foreign  persons  I  make  known, 
But  here  present  you  with  your  own, 
The  chilaren  of  your  reign,  not  blood ; 
Of  age,  when  they  aro  understood, 
Not  seen  by  faction  or  owl's  sight, 
Whose  trouble  is  the  clearest  light, 
'  descended'^     One  of  the  two  earliest  4tos.  "  ileFcending."     D. 
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Bat  treasures  to  tbeir  6yey  and  ear^ 

That  love  good  for  itself,  not  fear. 

Oh,  smile  on  what  yourselves  have  made  I 

These  have  no  form^  no  sUn,  no  shade, 

But  what  your  virtue  doth  create ; 

Exalted  by  your  glorious  fate, 

They'll  tower  to  heaven,  next  which,  they  know, 

Add  wish  no  blessedness  but  you. 

That  very  look  into  each  eye  [Themc^uers  move. 

Hath  shot  a  soul,  1  saw  it  fly. 

Descend,  move  nimbly,  and  advance. 

Your  joyful  tribute  in  a  dance. 

Here,  with  loud  music,  the  Masquers  descend 
and  dance  their  entry  to  the  violins ;  which  ended, 
they  retire  to  the  scene,  and  then  the  Hours  and 
Chori  again  move  toward  the  State  and  sing. 

SoNa  6. 

Huv  that  were  never  happy  Hours 

Tilt  now y  return  to  thank  the  powers 
That  made  them  so. 
The  Island  doth  rejoice. 

And  all  her  waves  are  echo  to  our  voice. 

Which,  in  no  ages  past,  hath  known 
Such  treasures  of  her  own. 

Lave,  royal  pair,  and  when  your  sands  are  spent 
With  heaveris  and  your  consent. 
Though  late,  from  your  high  bowers. 
Look  down  on  what  was  yours  ; 

For,  till  old  Time  his  glass  hath  hurVd, 

And  lost  it  in  the  ashes  of  the  world. 

We  prophesy,  you  shall  be  read  and  seen. 

In  every  branch,  a  king  or  queen. 

The  song  ended,  and  the  Musicians  returned,  the 
Masquers  dance  their  main  dance;  after  which 
they  again  retire  to  the  scene ;  at  which  they  no 
sooner  arrive,  but  there  is  heard  a  great  noise,  and 
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confuaioD  of  voices  within,  some  crying,  they  tptU* 
come  in,  others  knock'em  down,  call  the  rest  of  the 
guard;  then  a  crack  is  heard  in  the  works,  as  if  there 
were  some  danger  by  some  piece  of  the  machines 
falling ;  this  continued  a  little  time,  there  rush  in 
a  Carpenter,  a  Painter,  one  of  the  Black  ouard,^ 
a  Tailor,  the  Tailor's  Wife,  an  Embroiderbr's- 
Wife,  a  Feather  maker's  Wipe,  and  a  Property 
man's  Wife. 

Carp.  D'ye  think  to  keep  us  out? 

1  Guard.  Knock  her  down. 
Tai.  Knock  down  my  wife!  I'd  seethe  tall 

beefeater  on  you  all  but  hold  up  his  halberd  in  tl 
way  of  knocking  my  wife  down,  and  I'll  bring  hi 
a  button  hole  lower. 

Tai.  ff^e.  Nay,  lefem,  let'em  husband,  at  theB 
peril. 

2  Ouard.  Complain  to  my  lord  chamberlaia. 
Property  m.  Wife.    My  husband  is  somewhere 

in  the  works ;  I'm  sure  I  helped  to  make  him  an 
owl  and  a  hobby  horse,  and  1  see  no  reason  but  his 
wife  may  be  admilled  in  forma  paperis*  to  see 
good  a  masque  as  this. 

Bl.  guard.  I  never  saw  one  afore  :  I  am  one 
the  guard,  though  of  another  complexion,  and  I  will 
see't,  now  I  am  here,  though  1  be  turned  out  of  the 
kitchen  tomorrow  for'l. 

Paint.  Ay,  come,    be  resolute ;    we  know   tlie 

'  the  Black  guard,']  i.  e.  the  meanest  drudges  in  royal  reai- 
deaces,  who  carried  coala,  &c.  ^ee  Gifford's  note  in  Ben  Jonson'i 
tVorki,vo\.ii.  p.  169. 

*  forma  paperii']  Before  the  present  masque  was  written, 
dramatists  bad  worn  almost  threadbare  the  pleasantry  of  making 
their  characters  mispronounce  this  unfortunate  term  :  one  ex- 
ample of  which,  omong  several  I  could  quote,  will  suffice :  "  to 
tbeir  facea  theile  cog  worse  and  be  more  suppliant  then  Clyentf 
ibat  sue  in  j'onm  paper."  Decker  and  Webster's  fV&tvard  Ho, 
J607,  Sig.  B4.    D. 
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worst,  and  let  us  challenge  a  privilege  ;  those  stairs 
were  of  my  painting. 

Carp,  And  that  timber  1  set  up ;  somebody  is 
my  witness. 

Feaih.  m.  Wife.  I  am  sure  my  husband  sold'em 
most  of  the  feathers ;  somebody  promised  me  a  fall 
too,  if  I  came  to  court,  but  let  that  pass. 

Emb.  Wife.  And  mine  embroidered  two  of  the 
best  habits :  what  though  we  be  no  ladies,  we  are 
christians  in  these  clothes,  and  the  king's  subjects, 
god  bless  us. 

'  Tat.  Nay,  now  I  am  in,  I  will  see  a  dance, 
though  my  shop  windows  be  shut  up  for't.  Tell 
us  ? — ^hum  ?  d'ye  hear  ?  do  not  they  laugh  at  us  ? 
what  were  we  best  to  do  ?  The  Masquers  will  do 
no  feats  as  long  as  we  are  here :  be  ruled  by  me, 
hark  every  one ;  'tis  our  best  course  to  dance  a 
figary  ourselves,  and  then  they'll  think  it  a  piece  of 
the  plot^  and  we  may  go  off  again  with  the  more 
credit ;  we  may  else  kiss  the  porter's  lodge^  for't ; 
let's  put  a  trick  upon'em  in  revenge^  'twill  seem  a 
new  device  too. 

Om.  Content. 

Tat.  And  the  musicians  knew  but  our  mind  now ! 

^The  violins  play. 
Hark,  they  are  at  it ;  now  for  a  lively  frisk. 

[  They  dance. 
Now,  let  us  go  off  cleanly,  and  somebody  will  think 
this  was  meant  for  an  antimasque. 

They  being  gone,  the  Masquers  are  encouraged 
by  a  song,  to  their  revels  with  the  ladies. 

Song  7. 

Why  do  you  dwell  so  long  in  clouds^ 

Ana  smother  your  best  graces  ? 
*Tis  time  to  cast  away  those  shrouds, 

And  clear  your  manly  faces. 

^  the  porter*s  lodge]    See  note  vol.  ii.  p.  49.    D. 
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Do  not  behave  yourselves  like  spies 

Upon  the  ladies  here ; 
On  even  teitns  go  meet  their  eyes, 

Beauty  and  love  shine  there. 
You  tread  dull  measures  thus  alone^ 

Not  satisfy  delight  ; 
Go  hiss  their  hands,  and  make  your  own 

ffith  every  touch  more  white. 

The  Revels  being  passed,  the  scene  is  changed 
into  a  plain  champaign  country,  which  terminates 
with  tlie  horizon,  and  above  a  darkish  sky,  with 
dusky  clouds,  through  which  appeared  the  new 
moon,  but  with  a  faint  light  by  the  approach  of  the 
morning ;  from  the  furthest  part  of  this  ground, 
arose  by  little  and  little  a  great  vapour,  which  be- 
ing come  about  the  middle  of  the  scene,  it  slackens 
its  motion,  and  begins  to  fall  downward  to  the  earth 
from  whence  it  came  ;  and  out  of  this  rose  another 
cloud  of  a  strange  shape  and  colour,  on  which  sal 
a  young  maid,  with  a  dim  torch  in  her  hand ;  hi 
face  was  an  olive  colour,  so  was  her  arms  ai 
breast,  on  her  head  a  curious  dressing,  and  about' 
her  neck  a  string  of  great  pearl ;  her  garment  was 
transparent,  the  ground  dark  blue,  and  sprinkled 
with  silver  spangles,  her  buskins  white,  trimmed 
with  gold ;  by  these  marks  she  was  known  to  be 
the  forerunner  of  the  morning,  called  by  the  &a- 
cients  Amphiluche,  and  is  that  gliiopse  of  light, 
which  is  seen  when  the  night  is  past,  and  the  day 
not  yet  appearing. 

S0N08, 

Amph.  Jn  envy  to  the  Night, 
That  keeps  such  revels  here, 
With  my  unwelcome  light, 
Thus  I  invade  her  sphere  : 


ner 

)Ut^^ 
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Proclaimifut  wars 
To  Cynthia^  and  all  her  stars, 
That,  like  proud  spangles,  dress 

Her  azure  tress. 
Because  I  cannot  be  a  guest,  I  rise 
To  shame  the  Moon,  and  put  out  all^  her  eyes. 

Amphiluche  ascending,  the  Masquers  are  called 
from  tneir  revels  by  other  voices. 

t 

SONQ  9. 

1  Come  away,  away,  away, 
See  the  dawning  of  the  day. 

Risen  from  the  murmuring  streams  ; 

Some  stars  shew  with  sickly  beams. 

What  stock  ofjlame  they  are  allowed. 

Each  retiring  to  a  cloud; 

Bid  your  active  sports  adieu, 

The  morning  else  will  blush  for  you. 

2  Ye  feather  footed  Hours  run 
To  dress  the  chariot  of  the  Sun  ; 
Harness  the  steeds,  it  quickly  will 
Be  time  to  mount  the  eastern  hill. 

3  The  lights  grow  pale  with  modest  fears, 
Lest  you  offend  their'  sacred  ears. 

And  eyes,  thai  lent  you  all  this  grace ; 
Retire,  retire,  to  your  own  place. 

4  And  as  you  move  from  that  blest  pair. 
Let  each  heart  kneel,  and  think  a  prayer. 
That  aU,  that  can  make  up  the  glory 

Of  good  andgrectt  may fU  their  story. 

Amphiluche  hidden  in  the  heavens^  and  the 
Masquers  retired,  the  scene  closeth. 

And  thus  concluded  this  Masque,  which  was,  for 

«  alt]    The  two  earliest  4to8. ''  both/*    D. 

7  ihexr]    One  of  the  two  earliest  4tos. ''  those."    D. 
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the  variety  of  the  shows,  and  richness  of  the  habits, 
the  most  magnificent  that  bath  been  brought  to 
court  in  our  time. 

The  scene  and  ornament,  was  the  act  of  Inigo 
Jones  Esquire,  Surveyor  of  his  Majesty's  works. 

The  composition  of  the  music,  was  performed 
by  Mr.  William  Lawes,  and  Mr.  Simon  Ives,  whose 
art  gave  an  harmonious  soul  to  the  otherwise  lan- 
guishing numbers. 
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A  Speech  to  the  King  and  Queen's  Majesties, 
when  they  were  pleased  to  honour  the  city  with 
their  presence,  and  gave  a  gracious  command, 
the  former  Triumph  should  attend  them. 


Oenius.  Most  great  and  glorious  princes,  once 

more,  I 
Present  to  your  most  sacred  Majesty 
The  sons  of  Peace,  who  tender  you,  by  me, 
Their  joy-exalted  heart,  and  humble  knee  ; 
Happy  in  their  ambition  to  wait^ 
And  pay  this  second  duty  to  your  state. 
Acknowledging  no  triumph  but  in  you  : 
The  honour  you  have  done  them  is  so  new. 
And  active  in  their  souls,  that  it  must  grow 
A  part  of  them^  and  be  immortal  too. 
These  wonders  you  create,  and  every  man 
Receives  as  much  joy  as  the  island  can ; 
Which  shews  you  nearest  heaven,  that  can  let  fall 
Uneaual,  yet  a  perfect  bliss  to  all. 
Dwell  still  within  yourselves,  for  other  place 
Is  straight,  and  cannot  circumscribe  your  grace^ 
Whilst  men  grow  old  with  prayers  for  your  blest 

reign, 
Yet  with  your  smiles  shall  be  restored  again. 
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A  QmUHikm  «e.]  «'  I  know  not  what  to  caU  Hdi^**  wkj% 
Laiu;baine,  **  whether  Interlude^  or  Bntotainmenti  but  I 
think  I  may  call  it  A  Ut^l  MoraL"  The  title  of  the  old  oonr 
18  A  OmieniUmJwr  Honour  and  Ekhet.  By  J.  ^d— iiftifiiki  cUr 
oH,  Uhido  chartu.—l63S,  4to.  Shirky  made  thia  piece  the 
foundation  of  hia  Bonoria  and  JfaaMMm^  given  in  a  fbn|flr  nart 
of  the  present  Tolnme:  aee  hia  address ''Td  the  Candid  Beado/* 
prefixed  to  that  drama.  D. 


TO  THB 


BIGHT  WORSHIPFUL  AND  HIS  HONOURED  FRIEND, 


EDWARD  GOLDING,  OF  COLSTON, 


IN  NOTTINGHAMSHIRE,  ESQ. 


Where  there  UawUltobe graieful,  iheackmrnkf^e- 
meiU  supplies  the  defect  of  action,  reddit  enim  benefidum 
qui  libenter  debet.  Although  this  hold  no  force  in  the 
common  and  municipal  laws,  where  men  do  no  benefit 
brfore  they  account  to  receive;  U  is  allowed  a  canon  in 
morality,  where  many  good  deeds  are  to  be  lost  thai  we  may 
place  one  well.  No  man  can  die  in  debt  that  hath  an 
nonest  remembrance  qf  his  obligation,  since  death  is  to  be 
reckoned  from  the  first  day  of  our  ingratitude.  In  this 
eowfidence  I  appear,  and  beiiig  neither  guiUy  of  desert  or 
power  to  reward,  I  must  present  the  memory  of  your  own 
ad  and  virtue  to  pay  yourself. 

Thai  which  waUeth  upon  my  thanks,  is  this  handful  of 
paper  imaginations,  though  below  your  study,  not  beneath 
your  virtue  to  accept  and  smile  upon :  they  were  meant  for 
smiocerU  mirth;  and  can  be  no  prejudice,  if  they  only  serve 
to  set  off  your  nobler  contemplations.  Read  when  you 
wHl  dispense  with  haffan  hour,  and  continue  your  favour 
to  him,  whose  anibUion  is,  to  write  himself 

Your  Servant 
JAMES  SHIRLEY. 


SPEAKERS. 

iDgennity,  a  $^lar. 

Cmirtier. 

Soldier. 

Clod,  a  eomiH^jfmam. 

Gtettingf,  a  eUigen. 

Lady  Honour. 
Lady  Riches. 

MUT£S 

Honesty. 
No-Pay. 

Long-YacatioD. 

Foul  weather-iD-harvest. 
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FOB 


HONOUR  AND  RICHES, 


SCENE  I. 
An  Apartment  in  the  house  of  Riches. 

Enter  Riches  and  Inqenuity. 

Jng.  My  ladv  desires  to  speak  with  you; 

Rich.  Your  lady !  who's  your  lady  ? 

Ing.  The  lady  Honour. 

Rich.  Let  Honour  come  to  Riches ;  it  will  not 

Oe  her^  my  friend, 
he  is  not  well. 
R$ch.  Honour  is  seldom  sound:  what  ails  her 

ladyship  ? 
Ing.  She  haid  a  fall  lately. 
Rich.  A  fall ! 

Ing.  And  sprain'd  her  foot. 
Rich.  Teach  her  to  climb ;  she's  so  ambitious. 
Ing.  Please  you  to  do  her  the  favour^  she  will 

wait 
Upon  your  ladyship  another  time. 
Rich.  1  cannot  come. 
Itig.  Good  madam ! 
Rich.  I  ha[ve]  the  gout. 
Ing.  You  may  command  a  coach. 
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Rich.  Riches,  I  know, 
May  command  any  thing ;  but  I  do  not  use 
To  come  to  every  one  desires  my  company : 
Beside,  my  servants  are  abroad,  and  it 
Becomes  me  not  to  go  so  unattended. 

Ing.  I  shall  be  fortunate,  if  you  accept 
My  service. 

Rick.  Is  that  state  enough  for  me? 
Although  it  be  in  fashion  with  your  lord 
To  amble  with  his  footmen  and  [his]  page, 
I  use  to  have  more  followers. 

fnff.  Great  ladies 
Have  no  such  train,  many  are  held  superfluous  : 
The  gentleman-usher  now  a  days  is  thought 
Sufficient  for  a  countess,  nay,  for  two. 
Take  him  by  turns  ;  and  yet  he  may  be  courteous  4 
To  the  waiting  gentlewoman. 

Rich.  You  assume,  methinks, 
Much  liberty  in  talking  :  what's  your  name? 

Ing.  They  which  know  me,  call  me  Ingenuity. 

Rich.  Ingenuity!  out  upon  thee!  I  suspect 
You  are  a  scholar. 

Ing.  1  have  studied  arts. 

Rich.  Defend  me  from  his  witchcraft!  Had  thjfl 
mistress 
None  but  a  scholar  to  employ  upon 
Her  complements  to  roe  ?  one  whose  profession 
I  hate,  whose  memory  is  my  disease, 
And  conversation,  death?  How  rank  he  smells 
Of  Aristotle,  and  the  musty  tribe 
Of  worm-eaten  philosophers!  Get  from  me! 
I  will  endure  the  bears  and  their  provision, 
Lie  in  an  hospital  of  French  footmen,  feed 
With  prisoners,  or  be  rack'd  at  Westminster, 
Nay  die,  and  make  poor  orphans  my  executors 
Ere  be  cunfin'd  to  hear  thy  learned  nonsense. 

Ing.  Why  should  you  be  such  enemy  to  scbolarstj 

'  u/J     The  olil  eojjy  "  or."     D. 
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Tbey  waste  Minerva's  precioas  dew,  their  sweat, 
To  gain  your  favour^  and  would  think  themselves 
Blest,  when  your  golden  beams  but  shine  upon  'em. 

Rich.  'Tis  not  your  flattery  can- win  upon  me. 
Go,  and  declaim  against  me,  good  Diogenes^ 
Admire  a  virtuous  poverty  and  nakedness, 
Call  Fortune  whore,  and  write  whole  volumes  in 
The  praise  of  hunger  and  your  lousy  wardrobe ; 
Yes^  teach  the  world,  Riches  is  grown  a  monster. 
And  that  she  dotes  on  ignorance.    These  are 
Your  vulgar  doctrines ;  and^  I  pray,  pursue 'em, 
My  most  immortal  beggar,  and  get  fame 
With  some  twice-sodden  pamphlet,  till  you  make 
Submission  to  my  fool,  in  nope  of  the 
Reversion  of  his  groom's  bare  livery : 
Your  theses  and  your  sylloeisms  will 
No  doubt  convert  the  beadle  and  the  dog-whip. 

Jng.  Be  pleas'd  to  hear  me  speak« 

Rich.  What  impudence 
Does  this  appear,  you  should  desire  that  favour ! 
Have  I  not  given  testimony  to  the  world 
Sufficiently,  I  do  not  love  a  scholar? 

Ing.  Endure  me,  for  my  mistress^  lady  Honour. 

Rtch.  I  wonder  what  she  meant,  to  entertain 
thee : 
Away,  dispute  no  further ;  if  you  move  me 
To  more  impatience^  Riches  will  find  ways 
To  curb  your  insolence.    'Tis  not  your  pretence 
To  Honour's  service,  can  protect  you  from 
My  anger :  I  have  kindred  and  acquaintance 
Shall  with  their  breath  blow  thee  beyond  the  sea ; 
Or  if  I  should  be  merciful  and  let  thee 
Enjoy  thy  country,  never  hope  to  arrive  at 
Above  a  pension,  that  will  find  you  woollen, 
A  pedant,  or  a  vicarage  preferment. 
Gelded  sufficiently  by  the  improper  parson, 
Is  all  your  wit  must  hope  for ;  and  take  heed 
That  you  be  modest  then ;  no  coat  nor  cassock 
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Call  charm  you  ;  if  I  offer  to  complun, 
1  Bhall  put  your  divinity  to  silence. 

Ing.  1  despise 
Thy  womauish  threats,  and  shall  account  myself 
Happy  without  thy  favour.     O  Philosophy, 
Assist  thy  poor  admirer,  and  infuse 
A  noble  fortitude  to  scorn  her  malice! 
I  have  no  thought,  but  has  a  triumph  o'er 
Thy  base  conspiracy.     Welcome,  my  dear  books,^ 
And  contemplation,  that  shall  feed  my  soul 
To  immortality  1  Let  puppets  doat 
Upon  thy  gifts,  and  sell  their  privilege 
For  gaudy  clothes  and  Epicurean  surfeits, 
Lust,  and  a  catalogue  of  rich  men's  sins, 
That  shall,  like  plummets,  hang  uix)n  their  heart, 
When  wings  are  most  requir'd.   Keep  thy  resolve. 
And  be  an  enemy  to  learning  still,  . 

That,  when  we  find  a  scholar  by  thee  favour'd,      ■] 
We  may  suspect  him  counterfeit  and  a  dunce. 
Honour  will  be  my  mistress,  whose  least  smile 
I  value  above  all  thy  pride  or  treasures; 
And    she   will    scorn    tliee    too.      Farewell, 

madam, 
A  painted  tomb,  though  glorious  to  the  eye; 
Corruption  dwells  within  thee.  \E 

Rich.  Foul-mouth['d]  satyr! 
But  'tis  some  punishment  to  let  him  waste 
His  spirits  with  his  railing.     Let  bim  fret, 
It  may  consume  him  without  more  diseases; 
Let  him  die  any  way;  men  of  his  quality 
Are  living  but  unprofitable  burdens 
To  th'earth,  as  they  were  born  to  consume  fruits,^  I 
And  talk  of  needless  sciences. — Who  are  these? 
My  ancient  suitors,  Clod,  the  countryman, 
And  Gettings,  the  rich  citizen. 


'  bom  to  consume  fridu\     From  Horace,  Efitt.  ii.  37i.lil'>J( 
'  fnigcs  conaumerc  nati."     D, 
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Enter  Clod,  and  Obttinos. 

Oet.  She's  here. 
Good  morrow  to  the  star  of  my  delight, 
Whose  beams  more  glorious  do  eclipse  the  sun, 
And  cast  a  richer  warmth  about  the  world. 

jRicA.  How  ?  tum'd  poet  I 

Oet  Fear  me  not,  lady ; 
I'm  none  of  those  were  born  to't :  I  had  rather 
Be  a  Jew,  than  christen*d  in  Parnassus'  ^pump ; 
I  have  nothing  but  the  knuckles  and  the  rumps 
Of  poetry. 

Rich.  Take  heed  in  time  lest  you  become  infected 
With  wit.    I  do  not  love  poetic  fancies. 
Nor  any  thing  that  trenches  on  the  Muses  ; 
They  were  bageages,  and  Phoebus,  their  protector, 
Deserv'd  the  whipping-post. 

Get  I  have  read,  he  was 
A  common  piper,  and  those  Nine  were  gipsies. 
That  liv'd  by  cheating  palmistry. 

Rich.  I  like  it. 
When  you  do  rail  at  learning.    I  allow  vou 
To  read  a  ballad,  and  ridiculous  pamphlets. 
Writ  on  the  strength  of  beer  or  some  dull  liquor; 
But  if  you  smdl  profane  sack  in  a  poem. 
Come  not  within  a  league  of  understanding. 
As  you  respect  my  favour. 

6et  I  am  instructed. 

Rich.  But  why  does  Clod  stand  all  this  while  so 
mute? 

Clod.  Either  I  am  John-a-Noakes,  or  I  am  not 
Jobn-a-Noakes. 

Rich.  He's  dreaming  of  his  horses. 

Clod.  Gee !  sweet  lady,  I  am  alUto-be-mired  in 

Sm  beauty,  the  horses  of  my  imagination  ate 
mdered  in  the  highway  of  your  perfections,  for 
I  am  deep  in  love  with  your  jadyship.    Though  I 

^  pumj}]  The  old  copy  "  Pompe."  D. 
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do  not  wear  such  Boe  clothes  as  master  Gettiogs 
here,  and  [am]  so  much  out  of  fashion, — for  if  I 
commend  my  doublet  I  must  speak  fustian, — yet 
my  heart  is  cut  and  slashed,  and  I  defy  any  man 
that  has  a  better  stomach  to  you  in  the  way  of 
matrimony. 

Oet.  No  comparison[8] ,  master  Clod. 

Clod.  Let  him  be  odious,  that  names  compari- 
sonfs]  ;  for  my  part,  I  scorn'em  all  and  the  degrees. 

Get.  You're  very  positive. 

Clod.  Dost  thou  positive  mel  and  my  mistress 
were  not  here,  thou  shouldest  find  Clod  is  made  of 
another  guess  mould  than  to  endure  thy  affronts. 

Kick.  And  you  quarrel,  I  am  gone. 

Get.  Nay,  nay,  sweet  lady,  we  shall  be  friends 
gain. 

Rich.  I  hope  it  wo'  not  stretch  to  a  duel.  [Exit. 

Get.  Duel !  you  wo' not  provoke  me,  Clod,  will 
you?  if  you  do,  Clod — 

Clod.  I  wilt  provoke  any  man  living  in  the  way 
of  love. 

Get.  How? 

Clod.  He  that  shall  go  a  wooing  to  my  mistress, 
1  will  provoke  him,  and  lie  were  my  father. 

Oet.  You're  a  dirty  fellow,  Clod,  and  if  I  had 
met  thee  that  year  I  was  scavenger,  I  would  have 
had  thee  cartctl. 

Clod.  Me  carted!  cart  thy  bawds,  there  be  enow 
within  the  walls.  Dost  tell  me  of  a  scavenger?  a 
fart  for  thy  ofKce  !  I  am  a  better  man  in  the  country 
than  the  constable  himself,  and  do  tell  ihee  to  thy 
face,  though  I  am  plain  Clod,  I  care  not  a  bean- 
stalk for  the  best  What  lack  you  on  you  all, — no 
not  the  next  day  after  Simon  and  Jude,  when  you 
go  a  feasting*  to  Westminster  with  jour  galley- 
foist  and  your  pot  guns,  to  the  very  terror  of  the 
paper-whales;  when  you  land  in  shoals,  and  make 
*  when  guu  go  afeatling,  &c.]  ficc  nutc  p.  10,  of  this  vol.  D. 
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the  anderstanders  in  Cheapside  wonder  to  see  ships 
swim  upon  men's  shoulaers;    when  the  fencers 
flourish  and  make  the  king's  liege  people  fall  dowil 
and  worship  the  devil  and  saint  Dunstan ;  when 
your  whifflers  are  hanged  in  chains ,  and  Hercules' 
club  spits  fire  about  the  pageants,  though  the  poor 
children  catch  cold/  that  shew  like  painted  cioth, 
and  are  only  kept  alive  with  sugar  plums ;  with 
whom,  when  the  word  is  given,  you  march  to 
Guildhall^  with  every  man  his  spoon  in  his  pocket, 
where  you  look  upon  the  giants,  and  feed  like  Sa- 
racens, till  you  have  no  stomach  to  Paul's  in  the 
afternoon.   I  have  seen  your  processions,  and  heard 
your  lions  and  camels  make  speeches,  instead  of 
grace  before  and  after  dinner :  I  have  heard  songs^- 
too,  or  something  like 'em;  but  the  porters  have 
had  the  burden,  who  were  kept  sober  at  the  city 
charge,  two  days  before,  to  keep  time  and  tune 
with  their  feet ;  for  brag  what  vou  will  of  your 
dim^e,  all  your  pomp  lies  upon  their  back. 
Get  So,  so. 

Chd.  Must  this  day's  pride  so  blow  you  up,  that 
a  countryman*s  tale  may  not  be  heard  ? 
Get  That  day's  pride  ! 
Clod*  Or  what  is  t  make  [sj  you  gambol  so  ? 
Get  Why,  anger  has  made  you  witty,  country- 
man. 

God.  Thou  liest,  and  I  am  none  of  thy  country* 
man ;  I  was  bom  out  of  the  sound  of  your  pancake 
bell.  I  cannot  abide  to  see  a  proud  fellow.  And  it 
were  not  for  us  in  the  countryj  you  would  have  but 
a  lean  city ;  we  maintain  your  charter,  and  your 
cluunber  too.  You  would  hafve]  but  ill  markets,  and 
we  sbould  forswear  to  furnish'em :  where  were  your 
hides,  horns,  and  plenty  of  other  provision  ?  Your 
wives  could  not  do  as  they  do,  with  your  short  yard 
and  your  fiilse  light,  and  the  country  should  not 
come  in  upon  them.  Come,  you  cannot  live  without 
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us :  you  may  be  called  a  body  politick,  but  the 
coiiDtry  is  the  soul ;  and  tlierefore  subscribe,  and 
give  way  to  me. 

Get.  The  high  way,  but  not  the  wall,  in  London. 
Do  you  know  where  you  are,  and  what  you  have 
talked  all  this  while?  an  informer  would  squeeze 
your  trunk-hose  for  this,  and  teach  you  to  know 
your  terras  and  your  attomies. 

Clod.  I'll  have  as  good  law  for  ray  money,  as  the 
best  on  you:  I  know  what  belongs  to't;  I  have 
almost  broke  the  parson  of  the  parish  already  about 
his  tithe-eggs. 

OeL  Why,  thou  bimp  of  ignorance,  leather,  and 
husbandry,  itl-compounded!  thou,  that  hast  been 
so  long  a  dunghill  till  the  weeds  have  overgrown 
thee,  and  afar  off  hast  cozened  a  horse  I  thou,  that 
dost  whistle  out  thy  prayers,  and  wo' not  change 
thy  dirty  soil  for  so  many  acres  in  paradise,  nor 
leave  thy  share  of  the  plough  for  saint  Peter's  pa- 
trimony I  thou,  that  were  begot  upon  a  hay-mow, 
bred  in  thy  father's  stable  and  out-dunged  his  cattle! 
thou,  that  at  one  and  twenty  werl  only  able  to  write 
a  sheep's  mark  in  tar,  and  read  thy  own  capital 
letter,  like  a  gallows,  upon  a  cow's  buttock !  you 
that  allow  no  scripture  canonical,  but  an  almanack, 
which  makes  you  weatherwise,  and  puts  you  in 
hope  of  a  dear  year !  let  the  country  starve,  and  the 
poor  grind  provender,  so  the  market  rise,  let  your 
soul  fall  to  the  devil  among  the  corn-cutters  ; — I  am 
ashamed  to  hold  discourse  any  longer  with  tliee; 
only  one  word.  I  would  advise  you  to  let  your 
action  of  love  fall,  and  be  content  to  marry  with 
Malkiu  in  the  country,  ( — she  can  churn^  well,  and 
humble  herself  behind  a  hedge — )  for  this  lady  is 
no  lettuce  for  your  lips.  Go,  go,  meddle  with  your 
jades,  and  exercise  a  whip  among  your  bread  and  ' 
cheese- eaters. 

'  churri]  The  old  copy  "  cbunne. "  D. 
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Clod.  Sirrah  cit,  I  do  challenge  thee. 

Oet  What  weapon  ? 

Clod.  The  next  cutler  shall  furnish  us  both.  If 
thou  hast  any  mettle,  let  us  try,  before  we  part,  who 
is  the  better  man. 

Get.  If  thou  hast  any  ambition  to  be  beaten  to 
dust,  Clod,  thank  yourself. 

Clod.  I  will  slash  thy  skin  like  a  summer  doublet : 
come  thy  ways.  [^Exeunt. 


SCENE  n. 

An  Apartment  in  the  House  of  Honour. 


'Enter  Courtier  and  Soldier,  courting  Honour,  and 

Inobnuity. 

Court.  Look  this  way,  lady,,  and  in  me  behold 
Your  truest  servant. 

Sold.  'Tis  but  airy  courtship 
That  he  professes  :  look  upon  me,  lady, 
That  can  be  active  in  your  service. 

Ing.  Tis 
The  Courtier  and  the  Soldier,  pleading  their 
Affection  to  ray  mistress,  lady  Honour ; 
I  wo'  not  interrupt  them  yet :  I  cannot 
Find  by  her  countenance  that  she  inclines  to  either. 

Court.  Bless  me  but  with  one  smile  :  if  you  did 
know 
With  what  devotion  my  soul  looks  on  you. 
How  next  to  my  religion  I  have  plac'd, 
If  not  above  it,  your  bright  excellence,        • 
How  long  since  I  jfirst  vow'd  mvself  your  captive. 
That  eye  would  deign  some  influence. 

Sold.  I  have 
No  stock  of  soft  and  melting  words  to  charm  you  ; 
Such  silken  language  we  are  strangers  to ; 
We  are  us'd  to  other  dialect,  and  imitate 
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The  (I mm  [or]  bold  artillery:  can  you  love  rae? 
When  I  have  march'd  iipoii  the  dreadful  cannon, 
My  heart  was  fix'd  on  Honour,  nor  could  death, 
In  all  her  shapes  of  horrour,  tempt  one  thought 
To  base  retire.     When  no  voice  could  be  heard 
But  thunder,  and  no  object  seen  but  lightning, 
Which  secm'd  to  have  been  struck  from  the  first  of 
So  great  a  darkness  had  eclips'd  the  Bun, 
Yet  then  I  Ihought  on  Honour,  and  look'd  in 
Their  lives  that  sunk  about  me  ;  every  body 
I  trod  upon  (for  now  the  dead  had  buried 
The  earth)  gave  me  addition  to  heaven, 
Where,  in  my  imagiDatioo,  I  saw 
Thee  charioted,  and  dropping  down  a  garland. 

Hon.  No  more ;  these  are  but  complements 
wars. 
Perhaps  some  studied  speech  ;  I  love  your  qualitij 
But  am  not  ^caught  with  these  hyperboles. 
Honour's  not  won  with  words  ;  true  valour  needs 
No  paint  of  ostentation  ;  the  wound 
That  has  the  greatest  orifice  includes  not 
The  greatest  danger. 

Ing.  She  has  quash'd  his  culverin. 
And  now  he's  swearing  out  some  prayers. 

Court.  She's  mine. — 
Thus  look'd  the  Moon,  when  with  her  virgin  fireS) 
She  went  in  progress  to  the  mountain  Latmos, 
To  visit  her  Endymion  :  yet,  I  injure 
Your  beauty,  to  compare  it  to  her  orb 
Of  silver  light ;  the  aun,  from  which  she  borrows, 
That  makes  her  up  the  nightly  lamp  of  heaven, 
Has  in^iis  stock  of  beams  not  half  your  lustre. 
Enrich  the  earth  still  with  your  sacred  presence  ; 
Upon  each  object  throw  a  glorious  star, 
Created  by  your  sight,  that  when  the  learn'd 
Astronomer  comes  forth  to  examine  heaven, 
He  may  fiad  two,  and  be  himself  divided 
'  cattghi\    The  old  copy  "  taught."  D. 
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Which  he  sboald  first  contemplote. 

Hon.  Yoa  both  love  me. 

Courts  But  I  the  best,. 

Sold.  Hovr,  sir^  the 'best? 

Court.    Ket  sipce  I  knew  the  court, 
I  had  DO  other  studj  but  to  advance 
Myself  to  Honour ;  all  my  suits  have  been 
Durected  to  this  one,  that  Honour  ivould 
Fix  me  among  those  other  constellations 
That  shine  about  the  king.    'Tis  in  thy  love 
To  plant  a  coronet' here  ;  and  then  I  dare ,    . 
Justle  the  proudest  hero,  and  be  inscribM 
A  demi-pod ;  frown  dead  the  humble[8t]  mortal  [s] , 
And  with  my  breath  call  back  their  souls  again. 
What  cannot  Honour  do  ? 

Hon.  Not  that  you  boast : 
True  Honour  makes  not  proud,  nor  takes  delight 
r  th'  ruin  of  poor  virtue.  .    . 

Sold.  Sir,  you  said 
You  lov*d  her  best. 

Court.  And  will  maintain  it. 

Sold.  You  cannot,  dare  not. 

Court.  Dare  not ! 

Hon.  So  peremptory !  Honour  may  in  time 
Find  ways  to  tame  the  insolent  Lady  Riches  ; 
But  leave  her  to  her  pride. 

Inff.  The  Courtier  and 
The  Soldier  look  as  they  would  quarrel. 

Hon.  Let'em. 
You  see  how  they  pursue  me  still,  but  Honour 
Is  not  so  easily  obtained. 

Jng.  They  are 
Gkyx^reatures^  and  conspicuous  in  the  world. 

Hon.  But  no  such  miracles. — Gentlemen,  you 
promise 
Some  spirit  in  you  ;  there's  no  way  to  make 
Me  confident  of  your  worth,  but  by  your  action. 
In  brief^  if  you  be  ambitious  of  Honour, 
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You  must  fight  for  me,  aod  as  fame  shall  give  rae  J 
Your  character,  I  shall  dJslinguish  you,  I 

And  cherish  worth  :  meantime,  I  take  my  leave. —  I 
Come,  Ingenuity,  you  and  I  must  have 
Some  private  conference  ;  I  dare  trust  your  boson 
With  something  of  more  weight.  ,--— s. 

Ing.  I  am  then  happy,  ^^^^ 

When  you  command  me  service.  E!  ^^  j 

Hon.  And  I  keep  ^^^-^ 

A  register  of  all,  and,  though  delay'd, 
Forget  not  the  reward.  {Exit  with  Fngenuitjf,} 

Sold.  Hark,  Master  Cringe, 
How  d'ye  tike  her  sentence  ?  if  yon  mean 
To  have  Honour,  you  must  fight  for't ;  not  oil'ffl 

speeches, 
Nor  crinkling  in  the  hams  will  carry  her  ; 
You  have  worn  a  sword  thus  long,  to  shew  the  hilL 
Now  let  the  blade  appear. 

Court.  Good  Captain  Voice, 
It  shall,  and  teach  you  manners ;  I  have  yet 
No  ague,  I  can  look  upon  your  buff, 
And  punto  beard,  and  call  for  no  strong  waters. 
I  am  DO  tavern-gnll,  that  wants  protection, 
Whom  you  with  oaths  do  use  to  mortify, 
And  swear  into  the  payments  of  all  reckonings  ; 
Upon  whose  credit  you  wear  belt  and  feather, 
Top  and  top  gallant,  and  can  make  him  seal 
At  midnight  to  your  tailor.     Go  invite 
Young  gentlemen  to  dinner,  and  then  pawn  'em  ; 
Or  valiantly  with  some  of  your  own  file 
Conspire  a  sconce,  or  to  a  bawdy-house 
March  with  yonr  regiment,  and  kick  the  leverelaj 
Make  cullice  o'the  bawds,  yet  be  made  friends 
Before  the  constable  be  sent  for,  and 
Run  to  the  ticket  for  the  pox :  these  services, 
I  do  presume,  you  are  acquainted  with. 
Sold.  Musk'Cat! 
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Court.  Or  wert   thou  what   thou   seem'st,  a 
soldier, — 
For  8o  much  good  1  wish  thee  for  my  honour. 
When  I  have  kill'd  thee— 

Sold.  Sirrah  civet-box ! 

Court.  I^et  me  ask 
Your  soldiership  but  oue  cold  question : 
If  Lady  Honour,  whom  you  have  presumed 
Without  good  manners  to  affect,  should  possibly 
Descend  to  marry  thee,  prithee,  what  jointure 
Could'st  thou  make  her  ? 

Sold.  Jointure! 

Court.  I'll  admit,  for 
Aliment's  sake,  thou  art  a  soldier.     Perhaps, 
You  will  give  her  a  catalogue  of  towns. 
Of  leaguers,  the  names  of  bridges  broken  down,— 
Your  nose  in  time  may  make  another  ; — ^you  will 

tell  her 
Of  onslaughts,  bulwarks,  barricado  [s],  forts. 
Of  cannon,  culverin,  sakers^  and  a  rabble 
Of  your  artillery,  which  you  have  coun*d  by  heart, 
A  roll  of  captains'  names  ;  perhaps  you  have 
In  ready  wounds  some  twenty,  I'll  admit  it. 
And  in  diseases  can  assure  her  forty. 
This  wo'not  do,  she  cannot  eat  a  snapsack, 
Nor  carry  baggage,  lie  in  your  foul  hut. 
And  roast  your  pullen,  for  whose  precious  theft 
You  and  the  gibbet  fear  to  be  acquainted. 
If  you  return  mto  your  wholesome  country. 
Upon  your  honourable  wooden  legs, 
Tne  houses  of  correction  are  no  palaces. 
And  passes  must  be  had,  or  else  the  beadles 
Will  not  be  satisfied ;  the  treasurer's  name, 
And  twelve  pence  for   your  service  i'  th'  Low 

Countries, 
And  spending  of  your  blood  for  doughty  Dutchmen, 
That  would  have  hang'd  you  there,  but  in  their 
charity 
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Yoii  were  reaerv'd  for  beggary  at  home, 
Is  no  inheritance,  1  take  it,  sir. 
Sold.   Have  yoti  done  yet  ? 
Court.  I  liave  not  much  more  to  say. 
Sold    It  does  appear  by  all  this  prattle  then. 
You  do  not  know  me,  and  have  ta'eii  too  much 
On  trust  to  talk  of  Soldier,  a  name 
Tbou'st  not  deserv'd  to  mention.     Because 
Some  fellows  h..-re    have    bragg'd,  and    perhapsl 

beaten 
Yon.  and  some  other  of  your  sattin  tribe. 
Into  belief  that  they  have  seen  the  wars. 
That  perhaps  njuster'd  at  Mile-end  or  Finsbury, 
Must  the  true  sons  of  courage 
Be  thus  dishonour'd,  and  their  character 
Defac'd  by  such  prodigious  breath  t  must  we. 
We  that  for  Honour  and  your  safeties  suffer 
What  in  the  repetition  would  fr't^ht 
Your  pale  souls  from  you,  when  perhaps  you  fuot  j 
A  jig  at  home,  and  revel  with  your  lady, 
Be  thus  rewarded?  Happy  they  thai  died 
Their  countryf's]  sacrifice,  to  prevent  the  shame  j 
Of  living  uith  such  popular  drones  !  But  I 
Should  wrong  our  glorious  profession. 
By  any  arguments  to  make  thee  sensible 
Of  what  we  arc  :  it  sliall  suffice  to  publish 
What  is  not  now  in  ignorant  supposition. 
But  truth,  of  your  gay  quality  and  virtueB, 
You  are  a  Courlier. 
Court.  Very  good. 
Sold.  Not  so. 
If  such  there  be,  I  talk  not  to  them  now; 
But  to  thee.  Phantasm,  of  whom  men  do  doubt 
Whether  thou  hast  a  soul ;  thou  that  dost  think  itif 
The  better  and  more  grateful  part  of  thy 
Religion,  to  wear  good  clothes^  and  suffer 
More  pains  at  buttoning  of  thy  gaudy  doublet 
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Than  thou  durst  take  for  Heaven*  Thou  bast  divided 

Thy  flattery  into  several  articles^ 

And  hast  so  often  call'd  your  great  men  Gods/ 

That  'tis  become  thy  creed,  and  thou  dost  now 

Believe  no  other.    Thou^  wo't  take  a  bribe 

To  undo  a  nation,  and  sell  thy  countrymen 

To  as  many  persecutions  as  the  devil 

Thou  art  beholding  to  thy  pride ;  it  has 

Made  thee  thy  own  self-lover,  for  without  it. 

None  else  affecting:  thee,  1  do  not^  see 

What  else  could   keep  thee  from   despair  and 

drowning. 
Thy  wantonness  has  made  thy  body  poor, 
But  not  in  shew,  for  though  thy  back  have  paid 

for't, 
It  wears  rich  trappings :  art  may  help  your  legs, 
But  cannot  cure  your  dancing ;  that  and  pepper 
Avoid  with  like  discretion,  one  betrays  you 
At  dinner,  and  the  other  between  meals. 
Go  purchase  lands,  and  a  fair  house,  which  must 
When  thou  liv'st  in  it  be  an  hospital. 
And  owe  no  other  body  for  diseases. 

Court.  Pray,  come  and  take  a  chamber. 

Sold.  I'hou  hast  ignorance 
And  impudence  enough  for  twenty  alchemists. 

Couri.  I'll  hear  no  more. 

Sold.  A  little,  Fll  intreat  you ; 
You  shall  be  beaten  afterward,  ne'er  fear  it. 

Court.  Dar'st  thou  blaspheme  the  court? 

Sold.  I  honour  it. 
And  all  the  noble  ornaments  of  state, 
That,  like  pomegranates  in  old  Aaron's  coat, 
Adorn  the  prince  that  wears*em ;  but  such  Courtiers, 
That  cozen  us,  like  glow-worms,  in  the  night, 

7  Gods]  The  old  copy  "  goods/'  D. 

'  Thou\    There  is  but  one  edition  of  this  piece^  yet  the  old 
copies  vary  here^  and  in  another  passage ;  some  have  "  then.**  D. 
»  nof]  The  old  copy  "  now."  D. 
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Or  rotten  wood,  1  hate,  and  in  their  number 
For  this  lime  be  content  I  list  your  worship. 

Court.  How  do  you  know  what  1  am,  or  what  titlaa 
Perhaps  I  wear? 

Sold.  I  know  thee  by  the  wrong 
To  Soldiers, 

Court  I  speak  of  such  as  thou  art,'  and  I  darel 
Maintain,  and  write  as  much  in  thy  own  blood.—  r 

Enter  Honesty. 

Dost  thou  not  see?  Honesty! 

Siilil.  Honesty !    what    haat    thou    to   do   witbl 
Honesty  ? 

Court.  1  never  could  eodure  her  ;  she  appears 
More  terrible  than  a  ghost ;  I  ha[re3  no  stomach 
To  fight,  my  blood  is  frozen  in  my  veins  ; 
She  is  a  thousand  punishments  at  once. 
Now  would  1  give  my  office  to  be  at  peace 
With  mine  own  conscience.  Hah!  she  does  purstti 
me'. 

SoUl.  These  are  idle  imaginations  :  collect 
Yourself,  good  Courtier,  and  remember  what 
We  are  to  do,  or  I  shall — Hah  ! 

Enter  No-Pay. 

Court.  What's  the  raatler  ?  more  terror ! 

Sold.  I  am  cold  too. 

Court.  Another  apparition ! 

Sold.  You  may  know  him  by  a  jaw  fall'n,  '' 

No-Pay ; 

And  what  a  comfort  No- Pay's  to  a  Soldier, 

I  appeal  to  a  council  of  war ;  the  devil  is  not 

So  full  of  horror.     No-Pay !  I'll  not  fight 

A  stroke,  though  I  were  sure  to  clear  the  empire, 

lExewU. 

'  arf}     The  old  copy  "wert."     D.  ~ 
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SCENE  III. 

A  retired  spot,  near  the  Houses  of  Honour  and 

Riches. 

Enter  Obttings  and  Clod,  armed. 

Get.  Our  weapons'  length  is^  even,  but  you'll 
find 
There  is  such  odds  betwixt  us,  nought  but  death 
Can  reconcile  our  difference. 

Clod.  Deny  your  major, — I  think  I  heard  a 
scholar  use  that  word  against  Bellarmine.  '  Ay, 
I'll  stand  to't ;  for  if  nougnt  but  death  can  recon- 
cile our  difference,  we  must  be  both  killed  ;  so^ 
prepare  thyself:  I  hope  to  send  thee  to  heaven, 
and  be  far  enough  off  ere  sunset:  if  thou  hast 
made  thy  will,  let  them  prove  it  when  thou  art 
dead,  and  bury  thee  accordingly:  thy  wife  will 
have  cause  to  thank  me  ;  it  will  be  a  good  hearing 
to  the  poor  of  the  parish,  happy  man  he^  his  dole  ; 
besides,  the  Blue-coats  can  but  comfort  thy  kin- 
dred with  singing  and  rejoicing  at  thy  funeral. 
Come  on  thy  ways. 

Oet  You're  very  round,  Clod.  I  do  not  think 
you  have  practised  fencing  of  late :  this  is  a  wea- 
pon you  are  not  used  to  ;  a  pitch-fork  were  more 
convenient  for  you  to  manage. 

Clod.  A  pitch-fork !  thou  shalt  know  thy  destiny 
by  this,  though  it  have  but  one  point ;  I  know 
where  thy  heart  lies ;  I  desire  no  more,  and  less 
would  satisfy  me.  Unless  thou  wilt  eat  thy  words^ 
and  confess  thou  hast  wronged  me,  out  it  shall : 
I  have  a  stomach  to  cut  thee  up,  and  my  sword 
has  a  pretty  edge  of  itself,  and  my  greatest  grief  is, 
that  I  owe  thee  nothing,  to  discharge  all  together, 
but  'tis  no  matter,  I  can  but  kill  thee. 

«  is]  The  old  copy  "  are."  D. 
»  so]  The  old  copy  "  no."  D. 
*  be]  The  old  copy  "  by'*    D. 
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Gel.  You  cannot,  Bure:  for  ought  I  see  in  your 
countenance,  you  are  not  long-lived  yourself,  you 
have  bnt  a  tallow  complexion.  Do  you  know  what 
ground  you  stand  upon,  Clod  ? 

Clod.  Ground ! 

Get.  Yon  may  tread  upon  your  grave  now,  for  ' 
all  this  blustering. 

Clod.  Thou  lieet,  there's  more  to  provoke  thee. 
No,  I  came  not  hither  to  die,  and  I  wo'oot  be 
buried  at  any  man's  discretion:  my  father  was 
buried  i'the  country,  and  my  grandfather,  and  his 
lather  before  him  ;  and  if  I  live,  1)1  be  buried  there 
myself.  But  what  do  we  lose  timel  Look  to  thy 
head,  for  I  will  make  an  even  reckoning  with  thy  ■ 
shoulders  presently. 

Enter  FoUL-WEAXHEa-IN-HARVEST, 

Ilah !  hold  ;  alas,  I  wo'not  6ght !  I  ha*  no  heart  to 
lift  up  a  weapon. 

Get.  You  were  fire  and  low  but  e'en  now. 

Clod.  But  here's  water.     Dost  not  see  ?   I  shall  I 
be  undone. 

Get.  Who  is  this? 

Clod.  Why,  'tis  Foul-weather-in-Harvest :  all 
.spoiled !  1  wo'not  have  thy  heart  nuw,  and  thou 
wouldest  gie't  me. 

Get.  'Tis  well  something  will  cool  you  after  so 
much  thunder  ;  but  it  wo'not  quench  the  fire  of  ray  , 
anger.     1  do  not  use  to  put  up  tliese  things,  when  j 
I  am  drawn  to't :  ;^our  Foul-Wcalher  is  nothing  to 
the  business  in  hand,  therefore  submit  thy  neck  to 
my  execution,  or — 

Clod.  Kill  me,  I'll  forgive  thee ;  I  shall  have  no 
harvest  to  year.  . 

Get.  And  thou  hadst  as  many  heads  as  Hydra—  \ 
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Enter  Long-Vacation. 

Hah  !  ril  not  hurt  a  hair  ;  I  am  frighted  :^  this  is 
my  heart !  You  had  not  so  wet,  but  we  are  like  to 
have  as  dry  a  time  on't :  1  stood  upon  terms  before : 
this  is  Long^Vacation. 

Clad.  Long-Vacatiod ! 

Oei.  1  dreamed  of  a  dry  summer :  he  will  con- 
sume me ;  it  will  be  a  thousand  years  till  Michael- 
mas. Prithee,  let's  be  friends;  for  my  part,  I 
have  no  hope  of  Riches. 

Clod.  And  I  but  little^  and  this  weather  hold. 

Enter  Riches. 

Here  she  comes. 
Rich.  Where  be  these  friends  of  mine?  Alas, 
what  mean  you  ? 
I  am  faint  with  seeking  you,  to  stay  your  fury ; 
For  I  was  told  your  bloody  resolutions. 
Tou  should  be  a  man  of  government ;  are  these 
The  ensigns  of  the  city?  will  you  give, 
Without  the  herald,  in  your  arms  a  sword 
To  the  old  city  dagger  ?  you  wear  a  gown. 
Emblem  of  peace ;  will  you  defile  your  gravity 
With  basket  hilt  and  bilbo  ?    And  you,  bold  yeo- 
man, 
That,  like  a  rick  of  hay,  hath  stood  the  shock 
Of  winter,  and  grew  white  with  snow  of  age, 
Is  this  an  instrument  for  you  ?  But  I 
Am  confident  that  you  will  say,  'tis  love 
Of  me  hath  brought  you  to  the  field ;  and  therefore 
To  prevent  future  mischief,  1  determine 
Here  to  declare  myself.     But  first  conjoin 
Your  loving  hands,  and  vow  a  constant  friendship ; 
Then  one  of  you  ill  choose  [to  be]  my  husband. 

*  frighted]  Some  of  the  old  copies  (see  note^  p.  305.)  ''  fri- 
gmted.*'  The  passage  seems  corrupt :  perhaps  for  '*  heart,**  we 
should  read  ''  hurt.^*    D. 
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Get.  By  our  seven  gates,  that  do  let  in 
Every  day  no  little  sin  ; 
By  the  sword  which  we  advance, 
And  the  cap  of  raalntenance  ; 
By  the  shrive's  post,  and  the  hall 
Y-cIeped  Guild,  and  London  wall ; 
By  our  Royal  Change  which  yields 
Gentle  ware,  and  by  Moor-fields  ; 
By  our  thrice-burnt  famous  steeple,^ 
That  doth  overlook  the  people  ; 
CheapBide-cross,  and  loud  Bow-bell, 
And  by  all  that  wish  it  well ; 
1  am  friends  with  him  till  he  dies, 
And  love  him  like  my  liberties  : 
So  help  me  Riches,  what  I  speak, 
The  citizen  will  never  break. 

Rich.  What  say  you? 

Clod.  By  my  cart,  and  by  my  plough, 
My  dun  mare,  and  best  red  cow  ; 
By  my  barn,  and  fattest  wether, 
IVIy  grounds,  and  all  my  state  together  ; 
In  thy  love  1  overtake  thee. 
Else  my  whistling  quite  forsake  me, 
And  let  me  ever  lie,  which  worse  is. 
At  rack  and  manger  with  the  horses. 

Rich.  Then,  master  Clod — 

Clod.  Hah,  hah!  with  all  my  heart :  am  I  i 
man? 

Rich.  The  man!  I  must  entreat  you^  have  somftj 
patience. 
I  do  imagine  you  affect  me  dearly, 
And  would  make  much  of  Riches. 

Clod.  There's  no  lady  that  shall  outshine  i 

"  Out  thrice  burnt  famous  ileeple]     In  1087  a  fire  consumtd" 
St.  Paul's  and  the  greater  part  of  the  city  :  in  U44  the  steeple 
of  St,  Paul's  was  much  injured,  and  in  1561,  utterly  destroyed 
by  lightning.     D. 

'  yoii]     The  old  copy  "  to.''     D. 
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darling.  Tis  no  matter  though  I  be  in  russet  all 
the  week ;  Riches  shall  live  like  a  lady,  have  per- 
fumed linen,  costly  gowns,  and  petticoats  worth 
taking  up,  and^  as  the  fashion  is,  I  will  put  thee 
into  a  bag. 

Rich.  This  wo'not^  sir,  agree  with  your  condition, 
To  keep  me  brave ;  the  country  cut  must  be 
Observed. 

Chd.  Hang  country  cuts !  do  but  marry  me — 
Rich.  But  this  is  not  my  exception,  there  is  more 
That  interdicts  our  marriage ;  for  though  you 
Are  willing  to  conceal  it,  master  Clod, 
Yet  von  and  I  are  kindred,  at  least  cousins. 
Clod.  Why,  is  not  your  name  Riches? 
Rich.  Though  my  name 
Be  Riches,  vet  my  mother  was  a  Clod ; 
She  married  rich  earth  of  America, 
Where  I  was  born  ;  a  dirty  family, 
But  many  matches  have  refin'd  us  now, 
And  we  are  called  Riches. 

Clod,  if  you  were  born  in  America,  we  are  but 
kindred  afar  off. 

Rich.  Let  us  not  confound  our  genealories. 
Clod.  I  would  be  loath  to  marry  an  infiael  born, 
and  yet  1  like  your  complexion  so  well,  that — 

Rich.  No,  1  am  reserv'd  for  thee. 
And  here  I  plant  my  best  affection . 

Oet.  Welcome  to  my  heart  I 
How  I  do  love  thee.  Riches !  Oh  my  soul. 
We'll  marry  straight. 

Rich.  And  thus  much  for  your  comfort ; 
Nay,  droop  not.  Clod,  though  I  be  wife  to  him. 
Yet  if  I  buy  Gettings,  I'll  be  thine. 
And  carry  London  with  us  into  th'  country. 

Clod.  After  this  rate  you  are  my  wife  in  law. 
Well,  give  you  joy, 

Oet.  Methinks,  I  fumble  my  gold  chain  already. 
But  who  are  these  ? 
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Enter  Courtier  and  Soldier. 

Court.  No  Honour  to  be  found ! 

Sold.  Let  us  enquire 
Of  these.     Did  aay  see  tlie  lady  Honour? 

Oet.  What  care  we  for  Honour,  so  we  hav4 
Riches  ? 

Court.   Hah !  I  have  been  acquainted  with  tbj 
tady. 

Rich.  I  was  at  court  the  last  week,  sir. 

Court,  I  remember, 

Sold.  I  ha'seen  lier  somewhere  too, 

Rich.  I  lia'been  a  traveller. 

Sold.  Were  you  never  taken  by  the  Hollaoderf 

Rich.  1  was  in  the  Flale  Heet.^ 

Sold.  Beso  las  mawjs,  tefiora. 

Rich.  1  ha%'e  almost  forgot  my  Spanisli,  but  aOer 
a  little  practice  I  may  recover  it. 

Clod.  I  know  Dot  Honour,  if  1  see  her ;  1  have 
heard  of  such  a  lady ;  ten  to  one,  but  Riches  canj 
direct  you  to  her. 

Rich.  1  apprehend  your  desires,  sir,  and  will  diJ 
rect  you. 

Court.  I  am  your  servant,  lady. 

Rich.  But  first,  master  Gettings,  know  theM 
gentlemen. 

Oet.  rhey  are  in  my  books  already.  Pray,  geu-l 
tiemen,  know  my  commodities;  when  I  ha' mar- f 
Hed  Riches,  I  shall  be  better  able  to  furnish  you. 

Court.  We  wish  you  joy. 

Stild.  And  shall  remain  your  debtors. 

Oet.  1  make  no  doubt. 

Court.  But  here's  the  lady  whom  we  enquire  for. 

Sold.  She  has  music  to  attend  her.  [>/tuic. 

"  I  mat  in  the  Plate  Keel]  Is  thia  a  satirkiil  allusioa  to  the 
disappointment  that  prevalted  at  the  noit'Capture  of  the  Spanish 
Plate  fleet  by  the  combined  English  and  Dutch  fleets  in  October, 
1«S&  i     D. 
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Enter  HosovK  and  Inobnuity. 

Hah  !  the  Scholar ! 

The  case  is  altered:  is  not  that  Ingenuity? 

Court  How  familiar  they  are !    I  hope  theyVe 
not  married. 

Clod.  Is  this  madam  Honour? 

Court.  So;  lady. 

Hon.  Gentlemen, 
I  come  to  reconcile  your  difference. 
I  did  forsee  you  desperate  in  love. 
And  prompted,  I  confess,  your  swelling  valours 
To  fight  for  me  ;  but,  upon  second  thoughts, 
I  Cancell'd  that  opinion,  and  devis'd 
A  way  to  settle  all  things  without  danger : 
This  gentleman,  late  my  servant,  Ingenuity, 
Hath  remov'd  all  occasion  of  your  further 
Courtship,  and  now  [hath]  won  me  for  his  bride. 

Court.  Married  the  Scholar !  despis'd  ! 

Sold.  Affronted! 

Hon.  You  are  passionate. 
You  could  not  both  possess  me,  yet  in  him 
Your  excellencies  meet,  and  I  enjoy*em  : 
He  can  be  courtier  and  a  soldier, 
When  the  occasion  presents  itself; 
He  that  hath  learn'd  to  obey  well,  can  command. 
Nay,  be  not  sad :  if  you  love^  me,  express  it 
In  your  congratulations.     Herel  fix  ' 
Myself,  and  vow  my  best  affection. 
If  in  the  number  of  my  friends  I  may 
Write  you,  be  confident  you  shall  not  lose 
By  your  respect  to  Honour.     Lady  Riches, 
I  hope  there  is  no  antipathy  in  your  nature. 
But  you  may  smile  upon  a  scholar  now. 
Married  to  Honour. 

Rich.  Since  you  have  so  advanced  him, 
He  shall  not  want  my  favour. 

»  love]    The  old  copy  "  lov'd."     D. 
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Jng.  Now  I  am  confident. 

Court.  We  must  obey  our  destiny.     Since  fate  ] 
Meant  me  not  so  much  happiness,  to  be 
The  husband,  let  me  still  be  humble  servant 
To  Honour, 

Sold.  My  desires  have  the  same  ambition. 

«  .,  ■  [joys  crown  your  marriage! 

Ing    Now  you  both  divide'  me  ; 
But  in  this  empire  I  can  brook  no  rival. 
Be  all  my  honour'd  guests,  and  with  one  feast 
And  revels  celebrate  our  double  marriage. 

Court.  And  here  our  love  unites.     Pardon  what 
language  J 

My  passion  threw  upon  thee  :  I  acknowledge  I 

A  Soldier's  worth  above  the  reach  of  malice.  1 

Sold.  My  heart  shall  spread  to  embrace  the  noble 
Courtier. 

Clod.    Here's    nothing   but  complement:    you 
should  bring  up  a  fashion  to  kiss  one  another. 

Get.  Tis  such  a  dry  Clod  ! 

Ing.  Correct  your  passions,  sir :  I  am  inform'd' , 
You  have  been  guilty  this  day  of  abuse 
Against  the  noble  citizens,  and  traduc'd 
Their  yearly  Triumph. 

Gel.  'Twas  his  ignorance ; 
But  we  are  friends  again. 

Ing.  Then  I  ha[vej  done.  Now,  gentlemen  and  I 

ladies. 

Id  the  assurance  all  are  pleas'd,  let  us 

Join  in  [a]  dance ;  such  mirth  becomes  a  wedding,  j 

Strike  up  some  nimble  air. 

They  Dance. 

Ing.  Thus  all  have  seen  how  providence  imparts  ' 
Wealth  to  the  city.  Honour  to  the  Arts.    [Exeunt. 


'  dioide]    The  old  copy  "  denide."    D. 
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Tk€  Triumph  o/Beautif.']  TliU  piece  Is  appended  to  Shirley's 
FbeiDs,  1646,  8vo.  The  title  of  the  old  copy  is,  "  The  Trkmph 
qfBeaotie.  A$  it  was  penonaied  by  some  young  Genikmen,  fit 
whom  U  was  intended,  at  a  pnoate  Recreation.  By  James  Shirley. 

*'  Our  author,"  observes  Langbune,  **  has  imitated  ShsJcCf 
speare  in  the  comical  part  of  his  Midstmmer  Nighi*s  Dream,  and 
Siirley's  shepherd  Bottle  is  but  a  copy  of  Shakspeare's  fk^itoti^, 
Hm  wearer  .'*   O. 
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A  King. 
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Scene  f  a  Ghrove. 

Enter  Bottle,  foUowed  by  Crab,  Clout^  Toad* 
STOOL,  Shrub,  Scrip,  and  Hobbinoll. 

Omne$.  A  Bottle,  a  Bottle ! 

Bat.  I  am  out  of  wind.  So,  so,  are  we  all  here? 
Gkxxl  men  and  true,  stand  together,  and  hear  your 
charge.     Hum,  hum — 

.Bob.  Bottle  has  something  in  him  ;  I  knew  him 
of  a  little  one. 

Scr.  A  very  sucking  Bottle. 

Bot  Peace,  Scrip,  and  Hobbinoll.  Toadstool, 
draw  a  little  nearer.     You  all  know-^ 

Crab.  What  do  you  know  ? 

Bot  Silence,  neighbour  Crab.  Which  of  you 
alLis  so  wise,  as  to  know  what  I  would  say  now? 
why  there's  it,  and  yet  you  will  be  prating :  igno- 
rant puppies  !  and  a  man  should  knock  your  brains 
out — You  all  know,  1  say— 

Crab.  I  say  again,  we  know  not.  Bottle,  you 
forget  yourself;  you  called  us  all  ignorant  puppies 
but  now,  and  now  again  you  say,  we  all  know-^- 

Bot.  The  prince, — excuse  me, — you  all  know 
Paris,  the  prince  of  Troy. 

Gra6.  We  know  him  now,  but  it  was  a  mystery 
for  many  yean. 

Y8 
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Hob.  Our  young  lord  and  inaslerl 
Bot.  Wliy,  very  good  then  ;  and  yet  I  roust  be 
corrupted?     No,  no,  Bottle  is  a  dry  coxcomb,  aa 
empty  tool.  Bye  t'ye  ;  make  tbe  prince  merry  your- 
selves, 

Scr.  Nay,  Bottle,  sweet  Bottle,   sweet  Bottle, 

You  wilt  never  leave  this  peevish  humour,  Crab. 

Come,  lie  is  sorry.  j 

Crab.  Well,  1  am  sorry ;  but  will  you  not  give  J 

a  man  leave  to  speak?  , 

Bot.  Speak !  yes,  but  then  you  must  not  talk, 
and  bolt  such  peremptory  questions,  when  1  mis- 
call you  for  your  own  good.  What  is't  to  me,  and 
the  Prince  shall  lake  a  convenient  twig,  or  drown 
himself  in  one  of  his  melaucholy  Gts?  I  can  live, 
M'hen  you  have  all  betaken  yourselves  to  hemp,  I 
« nn.  Only  I  prefer  the  public  good  before  all  the 
world,  and  the  prince  before  that,  and  myself  be- 
liire  the  prince,  and  my  wife  before  myself,  aud  yonr 
"iie,  neighbour,  before  her:  I  know  what's  what. 
]iitl  what's  all  this,  unless  we  be  reconciled  and 
perfectly  divided  among  ourselves?  1  know  you  all 
love  me.  j 

Scr.  1  love  Bottle  wilh  my  heart.  I 

Bot.  But  the  prince  is  another  manner  of  man,  1 
ihongh  I  say't,  and,  every  day,  falls  away  with  a 
humour  of  melancholy:  if  we  shall  join  our  pan- 
niers, to  make  him  merry  with  some  rare  and  plea- 
sant device — why,  your  old  friend  and  Bottle,  and 
so  forth.  Now,  let  every  mau  speak  bis  opinioD 
freely,  as  bis  own  want  of  discretion  shall  direct 
him. 

Hvb.  Some  new  device?    there  be  a  thousand 
new  devices,  and  a  man  could  but  remember  c 
on'em. 

Scr.  Stay,  some  strange  shapes,  Bottle.  Silencal 
What  do  you  think,  and  we  should  all  be  fishes  ?      I 
But,  He  says  well  for  silence,  this  must  coos)st.| 
ofmutei. 
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Scr.  I  can  play  a  mute  rarely. 

Crab.  You  the  mute !  as  if  nobody  could  speak 
but  you ;  you  the  mute ! 

Hob.  And  the  river  bard  by,  will  serve  us  rarely 
to  act  in. 

Scr.  And  vehen  we  dance  under  water,  nobody 
can  see  our  footin^^.  And  you  love  me,  let  me  be  a 
whale :  oh,  I  can  foot  it  curiously !  and  I  can  drink 
like  a  fish. 

Bot  No ;  I  do  not  like  these  water- works.  I  was 
in  a  fair  election  to  be  drowned  at  the  last  sheep- 
shearing ;  and  the  cramp  is  a  thing  to  be  considered. 
No  water-'works. 

Hob.  What  do  you  say  to  birds,  a  device  of 
birds? 

Bot  Birds !  You1l  be  an  owl  too. 

J7a&.  I  have  been  taked  for  one  in  a  tree  a  han« 
'4red  times.      [He  counterfeits  the  voice  of  an  owl. 

Bot.  No ;  1  have  thought  of  a  conceit— d'ye  hear? 
we  scorn  fishes,  they  are  dull,  phlegmatick  things, 
and  your  birds  at  best  are  melancholy  matters : 
what  do  you  think  of— 

Hob.  Beasts  then  ;  let  us  all  be  beasts,  Bottle. 

Bot.  Be  all  asses,  will  you  not?  bye  t'ye  again. 
Play  the  fools  yourselves,  do,  and  see  how  the 

rrince  will  like  it,  if  Bottle  be  out.    I  am  a  puppy, 
?  no,  no. 
Scr.  Nay,  nay,  honest  Bottle:  did  you  not  bid 
•every  man  speak  according  to  his  discretion? 

Bot.  I  grant  you ;  but  is  there  discretion  in  a 
beast?  let  us  all  play  the  beasts,  quotha  !  Oh,  I 
could  be  as  musty  as  the  prince  now ;  but  I  am  of 
too  sweet  a  nature  to  fly  out:  which  makes  you 
presume.  Well,  now  or  never,  will  you  be  ruled 
yet? 

Hob.  Now,  and  never  too.  Bottle. 
Omnes.  A  Bottle,  a  Bottle !    Silence,  break  si- 
lence. 
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Bot.  Why  then  I'll  make  yon  all  princes  oi" 
lords,  or  something  else  that  sli;ill  be  little  better  ; 
and  because  we  are  all  shepherds,  we'll  do  athinfi; 
proper  to  our  callings. 

Omneg.  That,  that,  Bottle. 

Bot.  What  do  you  say,  if  we  act  the  Tragedy  of 
the  Golden  Fleece? 

G'ab.  How !  a  tragedy  to  make  the  prince  merry ! 

Bot,  There's  the  conceit:  if  he  do  oot  laugh  at 
every  man  of  us,  I'll  lose  my  part  of  the  next  posset* 
neighbour. 

Scr.  He  cannot  choose. 

Bot  You  all  remember  the  story  of  Jason,  that' 
nailed  to  Colchos,  with  Hercules,  and  a  company 
of  bltiiles,  where  he  killed  the  brazen-footed  bulls, 
and  the  fiery  drsigons.  Let  me  see,  how  many 
actors  are  we  ? —  the  number  will  serve :  well,  let  me 
see,  first,  who  shall  do  Hercules  in  the  lion's  belly 

Hob.  Belly! 

Bot.  Why,  in  the  lion's  skiu  ;  'tis  all  one. 

Shr.  I'll  do  Hercules. 

Hob.  Let  Shrub  do  Hercules ;  he  has  played 
afore. 

Shr.  I  have  a  club  already,  and  I  know  where  a 
terrible  lion  is,  if  any  man  will  but  Ilea  off  his  skia 
for  me.  Let  me  alone,   [//i?  struts  and  speaks  tmaU. 

Omnes.  A  Shrub,  a  Hercules! 

Bot.  Who  shall  do  lady  Medea,  the  king's 
daughter,  that  fell  in  love  with  Jason,  and  be- 
witched the  dragon? 

Toad.  I'll  do  the  lady,  and  the  king's  daughter, 
and  for  a  witch  I  am  right  by  the  mother's  side. 

[He  speaks  big. 

Crab.  His  very  voice  will  conjure. 

Toad.  Who  plays  Jason,  my  sweetheart? 

Hob.  Is  Jason  a  man  or  a  woman  ? 

Bot.  Jason  is  a  king's  son,  and  captain  of  a  ship 
called  Argo. 
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Crab.  For  a  prince  or  an  emperor,  I  know  where 
a^  choice  might  be  made ;  but  I  have  no  heart  to 
the  captain. 

Bot  Your  reason,  neighbour  Crab  ? 

Crab.  I  know  not  which  limb  I  can  best  spare^ 
«od  carpenters  ^make  but  scurvy  legs.  At  foot-ball 
olr  fisty-cufiSj  I  fear  no  prince  under  the  moon. 

\Bofc  You  fight  against  nobody  but  bulls,  and 
fierf  dragons. 

Cra6.  Do  I  not? 

Bot.  And  they  must  be  all  fast  asleep  when  you 
kiU'em ;  nay,  Hercules  himself  must  take  your 
part  too. 

Crab.  Nay,  then  let  me  alone. 

Bot  Now,  my  masters,  who  shal I  do  the  dragon  ? 

Ser.  Is  it  a  he,  or  a  she  dragon  ? 

Bot.  No  matter  which. 

Scr.  What  do  you  think  of  my  wife?  she'll  do't. 
She  does  the  dragon  at  home  ;  'twould  do  a  man's 
heart  good  to  be  out  of  the  house  ;  nobody  is  able 
to  endure  her ;  she  is  a  flying  dragon,  and  will  fit 
yon  rarely. 

'Bot  We  wo'  not  be  troubled  with  women  ;  and 
you'll  do't  yourself,  well  and  good. 

Scr.  Rather  than  the  play  shall  not  go  forward, 
my  wife  shall  teach  me  my  part. 

Hob.  Do  you  mean  I  shall  have  no  part  ?  shall 
Hobbinoll  play  nothing?  Clout  has  no  part  neither. 

Bot.  You  shall  be  Medea's  brother,  Absyrtus,  a 
little  child. 

ffob.  I  shall  be  too  tall. 

BoL  You  must  be  cut  a  pieces,  and  have  your 

limbs  thrown  about  the  waves. 

'   Crab.  And  when  your  legs,  and  your  head,  are 

cut  off,  you  will  be  no  bigger  than  a  child:  we'll 

take  a  course  to  make  you  little  enough.     And, 

*  make]     The  old  copy  "  makes.'*  D. 
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Clout,  do  you  see?  yon  shall  be  the  ship,  hung  all 
rotliid  about  with  flags,  and  fine  things  ;  we  cannot 
come  to  Colclios  withont  yoii. 

Clout.  Shall  I  play  the  ship?  let  me  alone  to 
carry  my  body  swimming. 

Crab.  Have  a  care  you  do  not  leak  before  the 
prince  ;  and  be  sure  to  carry  a  good  wind  in  your 
poop,  Clout.  But  fltay ;  all  this  while,  who  shall 
do  the  golden  fleece)  Bottle,  you  forget  that? 

Bot.  The  chief  part  in  the  play,  and  one  that 
must  wear  the  best  clothes  too. 

Ctab.  Why,  let  some  body  else  do  Jason,  and 
I'll  do  the  golden  fleece. 

Scr.  Or  I. 

Hob.  Or  I. 

Toad.  Or  any  body;  or  what  if  we  left  out  the 
golden  fleece? 

Bot.  What  if  you  left  out  the  play!  the  goldea 
fleece  out!  why 'tis  the  name,  and  the  on^  rich 
thing  in  the  play.  , 

Scr.  Why,  then  leave  out  the  ship. 

Clout.  Yes,  and  go  by  land  to  Colchos.  May 
not  some  body  do  two  parts  ?  let  Scrip  do  the  dra- 
gon, and  the  king's  daughter. 

Crab.  Or  leave  out  the  little  boy ;  he  has  but  a 
small  part. 

Hob.  I'll  be  cut  in  pieces  a  hundred  timei  6rst: 
leave  out  Hercules,  and  you  will,  or  Jason  :  if  I  do 
not  fit  you,  Crab  ! 

Shr.  Why  Hercules  left  out,  good-man  Hob' 
binoll?       [Shrub  strikea  Hobbinoll :  they  all  fight. 

Toad.  No  mutiny,  Shrub.     Neighbour  Crab — 

Bot.  So,  so,  we  shall  have  a  tragedy  indeed. 
Have  a  care  of  the  King's  daughter  among  yoa. 
Hold, — They'll  tear  Clout  all  to  pieces— have  a 
care  of  the  ship. 

Crab.  Sink  or  swim,  I  care  not. 

Ckmt-  Oh,  my  ribs  1 
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Bat.  He  that  gives  the  next  blow  shall  lose  his 
share,  if  he  be  not  tdrned  out  of  the  company. 
What,  my  masters,  you  shall  not  fell  out  about 
this  golden  fleece ;  I  kept  that  part  for  myself^  I 
warrant  you :  you  shall  not  fall  out  about  sharing ; 
I  am  resolved  the  golden  fleece  is  mine,  as  I  am 
the  best  actor,  and  master  of  the  company. 

Clout  Bottle  indeed  had  no  part  before :  so,  so, 
then  we  are  all  friends,  and  fitted. 

Hob.  When  shall  we  have  our  parts  ?  oh  Bottle 
bow  I  thirst !  when  our  parts  ? 

Bot.  Parts !  why,  you  must  do  it  instantly,  the 
Prince  stays  for't. 

SBkr.  How?  the  Lion  is  to  be  killed,  whose  skin 
I  must  wear  when  I  play  Hercules. 

Clout.  Do  you  think,  1  can  do  the  ship,  and  have 
not  half  my  tacklings  about  me? 

Scr.  And  I  have  not  practised  to  spit  fire  yet. 

'  Bot.  I  knew  what  a  company  of  sots  you  would 
be.  You'll  be  Hercules,  and  you'll  be  a  whale, 
and  youMI  be  a  ship,  and  you'll  be  a  dragon,  and 
you  will  be  a  lady.  You,  actors!  you  animals,  to 
undertake  a  play,  and  ask  when  you  shall  have 
year  parts !  Oh  1  am  ashamed !  but  there  is  no 
remeciy,  with  such  dull  capacities.  Do  you  re- 
member the  antic  dance,  I  taught  you  last?  that 
shall  serve  for  this  time.  The  prince  keeps  his 
old  walk  :  be  sure  to  be  within  reach  of  my  voice, 
when  I  call  you.  Get  behind  the  trees ;  I  spy 
him.  [^Exeunt. 

Enter  Paris. 

Par.  What  is  it  to  be  sprung  of  kingly  race. 
Or  have  the  blood  of  Priam  in  my  veins. 
Yet  dare  not  call  him  father?  He  was  cruel. 
Thus  for  a  dream  to  banish  me  his  sight, 
And  my  dear  mother's  arms. 
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[Bot.  tcithin]  So  ho,  ho,  ho ! 

Par.  This  busy  shepherd  will  afflict  me  still 
With  his  unseasonable  mirth  :  I  am 
Only  in  love  with  melancholy  ;  pleasures 
Are  tedious  to  my  soul.     Must  I  be  ever 
Confin'd  to  woods?  are  beasts  or  men  more  v 
Than  they,  companions  for  a  prince?  are  these 
Fit  ornaments  ot' state?  is  this  a  palace? 

{Bot.  teithiii}  So  ho,  ho,  ho  ! 

Par.  Again  ?  would  I  could  hide  me  from  tq 
world ! 
I  will  go  seek  my  dwelling  in  some  rock, 
Where  never  day  shall  be  acquainted  with  me  ; 
The  sun,  whose  beams  cheer  all  the  world  beside, 
Shines  like  a  comet  o'er  my  head. 

Re-enter  Bottle. 

Bot.  So  ho,  ho,  lio  1  I  thought  we  had  lost  you*.] 
Why,  how  now?   still  in  this  humour?   will  y< 
highness  never  be  a  changeling?    D'ye  hear  sil 
I  met  your  nuriie  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 

Par.  What  nurse  ? 

Bot.  The  charitable  bear  that  gave  you  suck 
for  though  you  be  a  prince  born,  your  parent 
would  not  be  at  the  charge  to  bring  you  up  at 
court.  Mistress  Ursula,  and  I,  have  been  the  best 
friends  to  your  blood  royal. 

Par.  1  prithee,  leave  me. 

Bot.  Leave  my  young  prince  in  a  wood  !  A  wi 
to  the  wise — are  not  you  in  love  ? 

Par.  In  love!  with  what? 

Bot.  Nay,  1  do  not  know  what  wild  beast  hi 
entangled  you,  but  I  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  ; 
thus  simply  did  I  look  by  all  report,  when  1  wi 
in  love  too  ;  it  had  almost  undone  me,  for  it  infect 
me  with  poetry,  and  I  grew  witty,  to  the  admiration 
of  all  the  owU  in  Ida.     You  shall  hear  my  versef. 
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Meifk^,  what  shall  a  shepherd  do^ 
That  u  \in\  love^  and  cannot  woo  f 
Bg  sad  experience  now  Ifindy 
Inat  love  is  dumb  as  well€LS  blind. 
Her  hair  is  bright^  her  forehead  high^ 
Thma  am  I  taken  with  her  eye. 
Her  cheeks  I  must  commend  for  gay, 
But  then  her  nose  hangs  in  my  way. 
Her  lips  I  like^  but  then  steps  in 
Her  white  and  pretty  dimpled  chin. 
But  tlicn  her  neck  I  do  behold. 
Fit  to  be  hanged  in  chains  of  gold. 
Her  breast  is  soft  as  any  downj 
Beneat/i  which  lies  her  maiden  town, 
So  strong  andfortifid  within. 
There  is  no  hope  to  take  it  in. 

-^And  so  forth.  But  I  thank  my  dutiful  father,  he 
cared  me  with  a  flail,  and  most  learnedly  thrashed 
blind  Cupid  out  of  my  sides ;  I  had  been  no  Bottle 
of  this  world  else« 

Par.  If  thou  dost  love  me,  do  not  interrupt  me ; 
I  would  be  private. 

Bot.  I  would  be  loth  to  be  unmannerly,  and 
binder  a  princely  recreation  ;  but  I  see  no  tempta- 
tions, nothing  in  the  likeness  of  a  petticoat.  What 
would  you  be  private  for  ? 

Par.  I  have  some  serious  thoughts  to  examine. 
If  thou  wilt  use  thy  diligence  to  keep  off  those  that 
rudely  would  disturb  my  present  retirement,  trust 
me,  ril  reward  thy  care  with  my  best  wether. 

Bottle.  Wether !  you  are  wise.  Do  you  think^ 
sir,  1  have  so  little  honesty,  to  be  sir  Pandarus  to 
your  melancholy  ?  lllo,  ho ! 

Par.  What,  art  thou  mad? 

Bot.  You  are  little  belter :  if  you  can  get  their 
Gonsertt — 

Par.  Whose  consent? 
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Bot.  Hobbinoll,  Crab,  Toad-stool— II lo  ho 

— some  friends  of  yours,  that  sent  me  to  hunt  out 
your  highness,  your  humble  subjects  and  play-fel- 
lowB,  that  have  a  mind  lo  be  merry.  To  tell  you 
true,  we  have  takeo  notice  of  your  sullen  dUposU 
tion ;  and  therefore  half  a  dozen  have  penned  a 
dance  to  revile  yonrspirita  :  simple  as  I  appear,  ray 
head  bad  a  hand  in  it.  If  you  do  hear  an  oration 
over  and  above,  by  way  of  a  preparative  to  the 
physick  we  intend,  so.  I  name  nobody :  all  the 
shepherds'  wit  is  not  a  wool-gathering.  Therefore 
stir  not,  my  dear  prince,  as  you  will  answer  the 
contempt  of  our  authority  at  your  peril.  [£!rt(. 

Par.    What  a  strange   rudeness   am    I  forc'd 

to  obey ! 
Unhappy  Paris  !  thy  ungentle  stars 
Not  only  have  decreed  thy  cruel  exile 
From  those  delights  thy  blood  and  birth  should 

challenge, 
But  by  their  fatal  doom  vouchsafe  thee  not 
To  enjoy  a  quiet  misery. 

Bagpipei  are  heard. 

Re  enter  Bottle. 

Bot.  Hold  thou  unlearned  bagpipe ;  for  now  I 
To  act  a  speech  unto  the  son  of  Priam.  Hum,  had 
Most  noble  prince  ! — yon  must  not  lie  down  yet,-' 
Most  noble  prince,  behold  thy  Bottle  here; 
Thy  well  beloved  Bottle  does  appear, 
With  many  more  that  shall  be  seen  hereafter, 
To  tickle  tby  kind  spleen  into  a  hughler. 
With  fear  and  wit,  or  without  fear  and  wit, 
We  come,  as  it  becomes,  to  frisk  a  bit, 
la  a  ridiculous  round  ;  and  therefore  He 
Thee  down  and  laugh, — now  you  mav  lie  down,  t 
so, — 
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Thee  dowo  and  laugbi  for  we  do  mean  whereby 
It  may  be  said  in  a  well  written  dance 
Tq  shew  thee  sport,  our  heels  for  to  advancoi 
Which  is  an  excellent  thing.    Banish  thy  fears. 
Oh  lovely  prince,  bred  up  amongst  the  bears, 
And  bear  with  us. 

The  ^pherds  enter  and  dance.  On  the  eudden^ 
other  music  is  heard;  and^  Mbrcury  descending ^ 
BoTTLB  and  the  Shepherds  run  in. 

Par.  What  mist  doth  dwell  about  my  eyes?  f 
feel 
Tb^ir  heavy  curtains  fall.     Welcome,  sod  sleep^ 
The  cure  of  all  unrest ;  help  to  repair 
The  broken  silence  of  my  brain,  distil 
Thy  balm  into  my  wounaed  thought^:  oh  see, 
I  do  obey,  aiid  throw  my  cares  on  thee !     [^Sleeps. 

A  Song. 

Cease  warring  thoughts^  and  let  his  brain 

No  nunre  discord  entertain. 

But  be  smooth  and  calm  again. 

•Ye  crystal  rivers  that  are  nigh^ 

As  your  streams  are  passing  6y, 

Teach  your  murmurs  harmony. 

Ye  winds  that  wait  upon  the  spring. 

And  perfumes  to  flowers  do  ming. 

Let  your  amorous  whispers  here 

Breathe  soft  music  to  his  ear. 

Ye  warbling  nightingales  repair 

Prom  every  wood^  to  charm  this  air^ 

And  with  the  wonders  of  your  breast, 

Each  striving  to  excel  the  rest, 

When  it  is  time  to  wake  him,  close  your  parls^ 

And  drop  down  from  the  trees  with  broken  hearts. 

Mer.  Young  Priam's  son,  and  darling  of  the  gbda. 
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I,  Mercury,  wing'd  messeoger  of  Jove, 

By  his  coRimand  have  lefl  his  spangled  court, 

And  tlirougii  the  silver  orbs  descend  to  tell  thee, 

That  he  bath  chosen  thee  to  be  the  judge 

Between  three  deities,  which  shall  best  deserve 

This  golden  ball  ;  Juno,  his  queen  of  heaven, 

Pallas,  the  goddess  of  fair  arts  and  arms, 

And  Cjtherea,  queen  of  love  and  beauty. 

Shake  off*  thy  clouds  of  sleep,  and  freed  from  all   ' 

Distractions,  prepare  to  hear  them  plead 

Their  glories  here.    Imperial  Juno,  drawn 

By  her  proud  birds,  is  stooping  from  her  coach  ; 

The  Jove-born  maid  alreaay  hath  dismounted  ; 

The  Paphian  queen,  with  her  young  archer,  draw 

By  swans  more  white  than  Rliodopeian  snow, 

Is  now  descending  from  her  chariot ; 

And  on  the  green  plush  of  this  Ida  hill 

They  all  move  to  thee  with  celestial  pace. 

Paris,  awake  ;  Jove  doth  his  herald  call ; 

To  the  most  worthy  give  this  golden  ball. 

lAscendt. 
Par.  What  have  I  seen  1 
What  strange  but  heaveuly  dream  hath  Paris  h 
[//e  spies  ike  b 
Yet  this  presents  more  than  an  empty  shadow  : 
I'm  sure  it  grew  not  here  ;  there  are  no  trees 
That  bear  such  fruit  in  Ida  ;  such  as  these 
Grew  in  the  orchard  of  Hesperides, 
And  ever  guarded  by  a  watchful  dragon  : 
Then  Jove  hath  galher'd  it,  and  sent  it  me. 
What's  here  inscrib'd  ?  This  to  the  best  deserverij^ 
I  am  not  then  deluded  ;  it  is  fit 
I  should  observe  with  all  obedience 
Great  Jove's  command. 

Soft  music. 
What  sacred  change  is  this  r 
Such  harmony  must  needs  speak  the  approach 
.Of  the  celestial  powers. 
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Song  of  Juno^  wiAin. 

Jove  sent  thee,  Parie^  what  is  mine ; 

Be  safely  hold  ; 
And  for  that  trifle  I  resign 

A  wreath  of  gold. 
Obey  then  and  command;  thou  canst  not  be 
Just  to  thyself  if  not  to  me. 

Song  of  Pallas,  within. 

Twice  happy  in  thy  choice,  be  wise  ; 

Ere  thou  dispense 
This  treasure,  give  thy  reason  eyes. 

And  blind  thy  sense. 
Thus  arms  and  arts  thy  humble  name  shall  raise^ 
to  wreaths  of  oaks  and  bays. 


Song  of  Venus,  within. 

She,  whom  all  suppliants  else  implore. 

Is  here  made  thine. 
And  will  for  this  a  ^ift  restore, 

No  less  dtvine. 
The  best  of  pleasures  thus  enjoy,  and  try : 
Where  Beauty  courts,  who  can  deny  f 

Chorus  within. 

Examine,  princely  shepherd,  here 

The  offerings  which  we  send  thee, 

How  for  that  narrow  golden  sphere^ 

'Wealth,  fame,  and  love  attend  thee; 

And  judge  by  this,  how  large  these  honours  be. 

None  to  each  other  yield,  yet  all  to  thee. 

Juno,  Pallas,  and  Vbnus,  at  several  places  ap* 
pear:  Juno  attended  by  a  king  and  a  senator ; 
Pallas  by  a  soldier  and  a  philosopher;  Vbnus  by 
Htmbn  and  Cupid.  They  dance :  at  the  close,  their 
attendahts  remove.     Paris  kneels. 
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Juno.  Put  off  thy  wooder,  Paris,  aod  collect 
Thy  scattered  senses  :  io  our  temples  we 
Expect  those  humble  adorations 
And  sacrifice  rrom  mortals,  that  do  bria^ 
Petitions  to  our  altars.     We  are  come, 
Juno,  Minerva,  and  the  sea-born  queen, 
From  our  bright  palaces,  to  sue  to  thee  ; 
Think  it  no  stain  to  our  celestial  nature. 
That  golden  ball,  sent  thee  by  Jove,  to  be 
Her  prize,  whose  merits  can  obtain  it  from 
Thy  equal  sentence  of  us  three,  hath  brought 
Our  competition  hither;  be  just,  Paris, 
And  live  for  ever  happy. 

Par.  How  shall  Paris, 
Whose  years  are  green,  and  too  unripe  for  jad{ 

ment, 
Decide  the  worth  of  three  such  deities, 
Which  not  a  council  of  the  gods  themselves 
Hath  wisdom  to  determine? 

Juno.  We  will  plead 
Our  own  deserts  before  thee,  to  which  give 
Thy  6xt  attention  ;  and  hear  Juno  first 
Court  thy  election. 

Par.  Humbly  I  attend. 

Juno.  I'll  not  insist,  that  1  am  with  the  vote 
Of  all  the  gods  first  both  in  place  and  title. 
Th'OIympian  empress,  Jove's  wife  and  sister; 
These  are  but  names  and  shadows  of  ray  grei 

ness. 
And  which  do  rather  fright,  than  win  from  mort 
Whose  sense  must  let  in  objects  to  the  soul. 
Know,  Paris,  vt'ith  that  sceptre  I  controul, 
Not  skies  alone,  but  all  this  under  world  : 
Kingdoms  and  crowns  are  mine ;  all  wealth  cod< 

tain'd 
In  Neptune's  watery  circle,  or  the  veins 
Of  earth,  as  subject  to  my  gift  and  largess. 

Min.  With  favour  of  great  Juno's  empire, 
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She  that  disposeth  golden  mines  at  pleasure, 
'Tis  strange  shoald  hold  contention  for  a  ball. 

Jimo.  I  do,  and  will  reward  it  with  more  treasure 
Than  his  ambition  knows  how  to  ask ; 
Not  tliati  prize  that  poor  and  narrow  globe, 
Bat  that  I  nate,  Pallas  should  be  competitor. 
Or  any  with  Satnmia.    Give  it  me, 
And  1  will  fdrdisfa  thee  with  the  same  metalj 
To  build  thyself  a  palace,  about  which, 
The  yellow  Tagus,  and  Iberus'  streams, 
Asian  Pactoliis,  and  the  Indian  Ganges, 
Shall  flow  with  golden  sands.  Let  thy  birth^  Paris, 
Put  thee  in  mind  what  'tis  to  be  a  monarch. 
I  will  adorn  thy  temples  with  a  wreath. 
Whose  flame  shall  dim  bright  Ariadne's  crown, 
Embellished  with  the  glorious  lamps  of  heaven. 
Name  but  the  bounds  and  limits  or  thy  empire : 
Asia  shall  bow,  arid  all  her  stubborn  princes, 
Like  petty  homagers  shall  kneel  before  thee, 
And  lay  their  shining  sceptres  at  thy  feet ; 
Europe  shall  prostrate  all  her  provinces, 
And  glory  in  her  servitude;    Incline 
To  me,  and  India  shall  send  thee  pearls. 
As  tribute  to  bestow  upon  thy  queens. 
The  precious  ermine^  shall  without  pursuit 
Present  thee  with  her  skins  ;  and  the  cold  climes 
Bring  home  rich  furs  and  sables  to  adorn  thee. 
The  servile  rooms  within  thy  pdace,  shall 
Have  Babylonian  hartgings^  and  rich  shapes^ 
Wrought  by  the  needle  of  Semiramis. 
The  fish  shall  bring  thee  purple  to  the  shore ; 
Panchaia  tend  thee  spk^e  and  wealthy  gums^ 
Such  as  the  Arabian^  bird  doth  fill  her  nest  with, 

•  ermine]  The  old  copy  "  Ermynos/*— a  form  of  the  word, 
which,  I  believe,  occurs  sometiiDes  in  our  early  writers.    D. 

*  Arabian]  I  have  substituted  this  word  for  the  reading  of 
the  old  copy  ''Assyrian,'*  following  the  ei^ample  of  Mr.  Giffi>r4 
in  Yol.  ii.  248.     D. 
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When  she  prepares  for  sacrifice  ;  the  spoils 

Of    Bilk-worms  shall    make    proud  thy    meanest 

grooms. 
What  shall  I  sayl  present  that  ball  to  me, 
And  in  exchange  I'll  give  the  world  to  thee. 

Pal.  Juno  hath  said,  and  were  not  Pallas  here, 
Might  tempt  thee,  Paris,  to  forget  thyself: 
Her  promises  are  vast,  and  full  of  state. 
But  weigh'd  with  what  Minerva  can  bestow, 
They  shrink  lo  air,  and  thou,  Ixion-like, 
Embracing  Juno  dost  but  grasp  a  cloud. 
Nay,  if  thou  dost  examine  well  her  gifts, 
Howe'er  their  flattering  sound  aifect  thy  ear, 
Or  tlieir  possession  court  thy  eye  with  shew 
And  specious  glories,  thou  shalt  find  within 
They  nave  disgnis'd  a  poison,  that  doth  lurk 
To  infect  thy  mind,  and  kill  with  their  corruption 
Thy  intellectual  beauties,  by  soft  ease, 
A  sordid  avarice,  coward  thoughts,  and  all 
The  train  oflu8t[s]  and  lethnrgies  that  hang 
Upon  a  masculine  soul ;  where*  thy  acceptance 
Of  what  is  in  my  power,  shall  make  thee  scorn 
These  things  of  care  and  golden  slavery. 
That  fool  and  flinty  consciences  adore, 
And  grasp'd,  like  thieving  sands  steal  through  on 

fingers. 
I'll  give  thee  wisdom,  Paris,  in  which  name 
I  comprehend  all  harmony  of  earth 
And  heaven,  and  make  thee  kinsman  to  the  gods>-l 
Nature  shall  open  her  dark  bosom  to  thee, 
And  give  thee  leave  to  rifle  all  her  wonders  ; 
The  virgin  arts  shall  court  thee  to  be  call'd 
Their  oracle  ;  and  whatsoe'er  the  extent 
Of  that  wide  orb  contains,  whose  bounds  shut  up 
The  universal  creature,  shall  unveil  ^ 

Their  beauties,  and  be  proud  to  enrich  lliy  know^ 
ledge. 

*  tektrel  i.  e.  wherens.     D. 
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Ven.  Juuo  iand  Pallas  prooiise  gallantly. 

/W.  Yet  this  concludes  not,  what  Minerva  can 
Bestow  upon  her  Paris.     If  the  arts 
Inflame  thee  not,  or  do  appear  less  active, 
And  glorious  to  meet  thy  fierce  ambition, 
Fame  shall  want  breath  to  tell  the  world  what 

triumphs 
Shall  crown  thy  name  in  war,  if  Pallas  arm 
Thy  breast  with  courage,  which  my  bounty  throws 
To  thy  acceptance.     If  that  ball  be  mine, 
rit  ffive  thee  a  spirit,  Trojan,  and  such  conquests 
By  thy  own  valour,  as  at  once  shall  fright, 
And  please  the  hearer's  faith.  Nations  snail  tremble 
To  mention  thy  great  acts,  whose  memory 
Shall  out-live  all  Egyptian  pyramids, 
And  bloom  when  winters  have  defac'd  the  world, 
And  feeble  time  shall  droop  and  halt  with  age. 
Trophies  shall  fall  in  duty  to  thy  sword. 
And  captive  princes  wait  upon  thy  chariot ; 
Some  snail  build  statues,  others  invent  games, 
Some  temples  to  thy  name ;  while  holy  priests, 
And  virgin  quires  shall  make  it  their  religion, 
To  pay  thee  songs,  and  crown  thy  images 
With  ever-springing  garlands.    Be  wise,  Paris ; 
Resolve  to  make  that  golden  circle  mine, 
Both  arts  and  arms  shall  make  their  glories  thine. 

Ven.  What  words,  what  argument  to  move  thee, 
Paris, 
Is  left  for  Cytherea?    Mighty  Juno 
Woos  thy  ambition  with  state  and  kingdoms. 
Courting  thy  genius  in  a  shower  of  gold : 
Pallas  not  only  will  inspire  thy  soul. 
With  valour,  on  which  victory  shall  wait. 
And  crown  thy  head  with  her  immortal  laurels, 
But  make  thee  rich  in  science,  and  uncloud 
The  sacred  beauties  of  all  art  and  nature. 
These  bounties  seem  to  have  left  Venus  nothing ; 
But  when  my  power  and  gifts  come  to  the  balance, 

Z2 
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Paris  shall  see  their  glories,  thin  and  light. 

Fly  into  air.     1  am  the  queen  of  love: 

Think  but  bow  poor  are  Pallas*  victories. 

When  I  have  made  her  greatest  soldiers  tame, 

Forc'd'em  look  pale,  and  tremble,  sigh  and  weep,! 

Ready  to  give  tneir  ghost  up  at  a  frown, 

And  think  my  smile  or  kiss  their  only  heaven. 

Her  oracles  of  wisdom  and  philosophy 

Have   been   my  fools,  and    all    their  strength   of 

learning, 
But  able  to  express  great  Love's  supremacy,  J 

And  my  dominions  boundless.     What  do  I  ■ 

Boast  the  extent  of  my  command  on  earth,  m 

When  under  ray  diviner  ensigns  march 
Etlierial  troops,  my  power  confess 'd  by  Jove 
To  sway  in  heaven  t  and  what  are  all  the  treasures 
And  gifts  of  Juno,  kingdoms  pil'd  on  kingdoms,   J 
Which  at  the  best  hut  multiply  thy  cares  ■ 

To  keep,  if  Love  be  not  propitious  to  thee?  m 

Who  can  discharge  a  thousand  stings  upon 
Thy  heart,  and  make  it  prisoner  when  I  please. 
Julio.  The  goddess  of  vexation  we  allow  thee. 
Ven.  But  these  are  not  the  motives  to  incline 
7'hy  thoughts,  young  prince,  to  me ;  thus  fear,  not 

love 
Should  plead  for  me  ;  although  the  torments  are  ■ 
High  and  consuming,  where  I  fix  displeasure. 
The  joys  I  pour  upon  ray  favourites 
Shall  be  ray  orators,  whose  endless  charms 
Are  above  counter-magic,  and  shall  tie 
Thy  soul  in  everlasting  chains  of  love. 
Poets  have  feign'd  Elysium  after  death. 
Which  thou  shalt  here  possess ;  and  all  the  pleasm 
Of  those  blest  .><liades,  they  talk  of  in  their  song: 
•Shall  spread  themselves  before  thee,  which  l" 

shalt 
Possess  ns  lord,  not  tenant  to  the  groves. 
It  shall  be  ever  spring,  and  ever  summer, 
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Where  PariA  shall  inhabit ;  all  rlide  airs, 
The  killing  de^B,  tempest,  and  lightning,  shall 
Be  strangers  to  thy  walks,  which  ue  west  wind[s] 
Shall  wiui  their  soft  add  gentle  gales  perfame. 
The  lanfel  and  Vm  myrtle  shall  compose 
Thy  arboul*!^,  interwoven  with  the  rose, 
iMcl'hoiley^dh>pping  woodbine ;  on  the  ground 
The  jfloweM  ambitiously  shall  drowd  themselves 
Into  love-knots  and  coronets,  to  entangle 
Thy  feet,  that  ttiey  may  kiss  tfaetn,  as  they  tread, 
And  keep  them  pirisoners  in  their  amourous  stalks. 
The  violet  shall  weep  when  thou  renlov'st. 
And  the  pale  lilly  deck  her  innocent  cheek 
With  pearls  to  court  thy  stay ;  the  hyacinth^ 
When  thou  art  passing  by  her,  shall  discldse 
Her  purple  bosom  to  thee,  proud  to  be 
Saluted  by  thy  eye,  and  being  left, 
Blush,  droop,  and  wither,  like  a  Idve-sick  virgin. 
Doth  Paris  thirst  ?  rivers  of  nectar  flow 
In  every  chrystal  channel  t  wouldst  thou  feed  ? 
The  trees  shall  bow  under  their  heavenly  fruit, 
Am&  oflKfP  tfaeh*  ambrosia  to  thy  gathering. 
Nor  shalt  thou  be  alone ;  .a  thousand  nyriiphs. 
Fairer  than  ever  thy  eyes  gaz'd  upon. 
Shall  wait  upon  my  darling,  and  with  sport 
Make  thy  delight  immortal.    These  at  last, 
To  crown  thy  joys,  shall  lead  thee  to  a  mistress. 
Compared  to  whom,  their  beauties  have  no  name ; 
In  whose  leaM  part  more  wonders  shall  invite 
Thy  imeLZ*d  eye,  than  all  the  queens  of  earth 
Can  boast  together ;  and  this  beauty's  heaven 
Will  I  bestow  on  Paris,  in  whose  love 
He  shall  possess  more  raptures,  than  are  sands 
In  all  the  glass  of  time. 

And    Fine  airy  blessings ! 
A  small  art  will  distinguish  'twixt  us  three. 
Who  can  deserve  thee  best. 

Par.  1  am  transported  ; 
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And  first  my  humble  gratitude  presented 

For  this,  an  honour  above  all,  that  has 

A  name  in  story,  lent  to  grace  a  mortal ; 

And  give  me  patience,  you  diviner  natures, 

If  it  distract,  and  fright  my  weaker  counsels. 

It  is  not  safe  to  think  ;  what  language  then 

Shall  have  the  confidence  to  express  those  thougbte  I 

That  merit  to  be  stifled?     I  must  tremble 

To  be  myself,  and  speak.     Yet,  if  I  dream  not, 

I  am  commanded  to  resign  this  ball, 

Not  mine,  but  hers,  of  you  three  best  deserving : 

Is't  not  a  sin  to  name  one  best?  oh  pardon  ! 

That  I  had  leave  to  whisper  in  the  ear 

Of  Jove  two  minutes! 

Pal,  It  was  meant  by  him, 
You  should  declare  yourself  to  us. 

Fen.  Be  confident, 
And  wisdom  guide  the  sentence. 

Juno.  'Tis  expected. 
Be  therefore  bold  and  wise. 

Par.  I  feel  new  courage 
Infus'd  ;  there's  something  spreads  through  eveiyj 

part, 
And  chides  my  timorous  youth  into  resolve 
Of  something  that  must  be. 

Omnes.  It  must  be  welcome; 
We  are  prepar'd. 

Par.  Great  Juno,  I  not  dare 
To  question  your  vast  power ;  the  world  and  you 
Shut  all  up  with  one  circle.    Wealth  and  kingdoms 
Are  able  to  strike  blind  with  their  temptation 
The  eyes  of  young  ambition,  and  my  birth 
Had  sure  those  seeds  of  glory,  but  my  fate 
Has  stified'em,  and  made  them  so  familiar 
With  shades  and  humble  thoughts,  I  cannot  fiod 
My  soul  DOW  fit  for  those  desires. 

Juno.  Despise 
My  giflis  !  perish  in  wants  unpitied. 
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Pal.  Nay,  stay,  and  hear  one  mote  concluded, 
Juno:^ 
The  ball  is  not  bestow 'd. 

Par.  'Tis  some  unhappiness, 
I  look  not  with  that  admiration 
Upon  Minerva's  gifts.     Philosophy, 
Tnat  teacheth  to  contemplate  heaven  and  nature. 
Carries  some  trouble  witn  it ;  and  for  arms. 
There  are  enow  will  bleed  to  be  triumphant ; 
A  limb  to  me  is  better  than  a  laurel 
Purchas'd  with  wounds.    Your  pardon,  if  I  think 
The  queen  of  love  to  be  preferred.    Accept 
The  ball,  bright  Cytherea,  and  with  it 
The  humble  heart  of  Paris. 

Juno.  Am  I  thus 
Nefflected  by  a  boy  1  how  I  despise  him ! 

Pal.  I  pity  the  fond  youth. 

[^Exeunt  Juno  and  PaUa». 

Par.  They  are  both  gone. 

Ven.  Displeased. 

Par.  Their  anger  frights  not  me, 
So  I  be  welcome  here. 

Ven.  Be  confident, 

Enter  Cupid. 

Love  shall  confirm  it :  see,  my  son  appears. 
Cupid,  I  thought  thou  hadst  been  lost. 

Cfip.  Though  blind, 
I  never  lose  my  way  to  beauty :  mother, 
I  all  this  while  but  hover'd  in  the  air. 
To  hear  how  Paris  would  determine,  and 
Rejoice  in  beauty's  triumph,  and  thy  justice. 

Par.  Let  Juno  fret,  and  Pallas  frown ; 
Nature  to  all  succeeding  times  shall  prove. 
Wealth,  arts,  and  arms  must  yield  to  conquering 
love. 

*  Nay,  itay,  3rc.]    A  friend  proposes  to  read : 
**  Nay,  stay>  and  hear  once  more  :  concluded,  Juno  !  '*     D. 
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Cup.  That  name  belongs  to  me. 

Par-  Venus  and  Cupid  will  no  doubt  agree  : 
Love  dwells  wilh  beauty,  they  together  more ; 
There  is  no  beauty  wltere  there  is  not  loTC. 

Cup.  For  this  choiee,  yonnf^  Paris,  know, 
Willie  powerful  Cupid  hatli  a  bow, 

A  golden  sliaft,  or  skilful  band,  

All  shall  move  at  thy  command. 

Par.  ^  ou  both  make  Paris  happy. 

Ven.  But  where  are 
Our  train  of  Graces,  and  the  pleasant  Houra, 
To  entertain  our  darling?     Where  ia  Hymeni 
Where  is  Delight? 

Chip.  Mother,  they  both  afjpear. 

Enter  Hyuen  and  Delight. 


Hym.   Come,  ye  Graces,  come  away. 

Del,  Vepletuant  Hours,  why  do  you  stay  f 

Both.    Upon  your  mistress  wait. 

Hym.  See,  where  in  stale, 
The  queen  of  love  and  beauty  is. 

Del.   On  suck  a  solemn  night  as  this, 
Sacred  to  kissing. 
What  bold  nymph  dare  be  missing  f 

Hym.    They  come,  they  came,  behold 
The  modest  Graces. 

Enter  the  Graces. 

Del.  For  love's  sake  mend  your  paces, 
And  blush  not  to  he  bold. 
Hym.   The  Hours  have  lost  their  wings,  I  fear. 

Enter  the  Hours. 
Del.  ISo,  they  appear ; 
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Chorus. 

And  Ida  green 

Is  now  the  court  of  Paphos^  queen^ 
Whete  every  ens  doth  welcome  sing 
To  Venus,  and  their  new  made  king. 

They  all  bow  to  Venus. 

Ven.  All  these  wait 
On  me,  and  I  command  them  to  attend 
On  lovely  Paris. 

Par.  Let  me  dwell  ever 
With  Cytherea ;  Ida  is  tum'd  heaven. 

Ven.  Now  let  us  dance ;  these  pleasures  are  not 
active. 

They  dance ;  after  which  a  Song,  and  the 

Hours  steal  off. 

Haw  duUy  all  your  joys  do  move  f 

Delight  is  crippled  here  ; 
Four  motion  shouta  be  like  to  that  above  ; 

This  is  too  thick  a  sphere. 
*IKe  feather^footed  Hours  are  fled  away, 

Asham'd  to  stay : 
Then  follow,  fly  y  oh  come. 

You  must  make  haste^ 
If  you  will  taste 
Love*s  new  elysium. 

Ven.  We  want  some  of  our  nymphs,  Eunomia, 
Fair  Diche,  and  Irene ;  are  they  gone? 

1  Grace.  Although  we  did  entreat  them  stay, 
The  pleasant  Hours  are  stol'n  away^ 

Ven.  Which  way  ? 

[2]  Grace.  That  way, 
To  the  Elysian  bowers. 

Par.  Well  fly,  and  overtake  the  happy  Hours. 

[Exeunt. 
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CttjAd  and  Death)  The  flctioD  of  Cnpid  and  Deatb  ex- 
changiDg  weapons,  is  found  in  various  writers ;  and  wu 
probably,  as  tht  late  Mr.  Boawell  observes,  of  Italian^  ongin  : 
see  his  note  on  Teniu  and  Adonii, — Sktikspeare,  vol.  xx.  p  67< 
llie  title  of  the  old  copy  is  Copid  and  Death.  A  Maique.  At 
it  leat  Presented  before  his  Excellenvie,  the  Embaaadour  of  Por- 
tugal, Upon  the  86  of  March,  1653.  ff'ritUn  iy  J.  S.  4to. 
1663  [    it  was  again  printed  in  4to,  in  16S9.  D. 


XHB  PRINTER  TO  THE  READEH. 

This  Masque  was  bam  wUhout  ambition  of  more  ikon  ip 
make  good  a  private  entertainment,  though  it  found,  with- 
out any  address  or  design  of  the  author,  an  honourable 
aceeptaiion  from  his  Excellency ,  the  ambassador  of  Por* 
tugalj  to  whom  it  was  presented  by  Mr.  Luke  Chamnenj  ^e. 

It  had  not  so  soon  oeen  pubUsnedjfor  the  author  meant 
attciviUties  to  all  persons,  but  that  he  heard  an  knperfeei 
copy  was  put  to  the  press,  with  an  acUHtion  before  ii,  tf 
some  things,  that  should  be  obtruded  by  another  hqni, 
which  the  author*s  judgment  could  not  consent  to. 

The  scenes  wanted  no  elegance,  or  curiosity  for  the  de- 
Ught  of  the  spectator.  The  musical  compositions  had  in 
them  a  great  soul  of  harmony.  For  the  gentlemen  that 
performed  the  dances^  thus  much  the  auSior  did  qfkm 
upon  sight  of  their  practice,  that  they  showed  themsefl^es 
masters  qf  their  quaUty. 
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THE  SCENE. 

A  Forest ;  on  tJie  side  of  a  kiUj  a  fair  House  ^  repre-- 
seating  an  Inn  or  Tavern  ;  out  of  which  cameth 
an  Host,  being  a  jolly ^  sprightly  old  man^  his 
cap  turned  up  with  crimson,  his  aoublet  fustian, 
with  jerkin  and  hanging  sleeves ,  trunk-^hose  of 
russet,  stockings  yeUow,  oross-^gartered ;  after 
him,  a  Chamberlain. 

Host   Are  all  things  in  their  preparation 
.  For  my  immortal  guests  1 

Chamb.  Nothing  is  wanting 
That  dolh  concern  my  province^  sir ;  I  am 
Your  officer  above  stairs.     The  great  chamber. 
With  the  two  wooden  monuments  to  sleep  in, 
(That  weigh  six  load  of  timber,  sir,)  are  ready. 
That  for  the  prince  d'Amour,  whom  we  call  Cupid, 
I  have  trimm'd  artificially  with  roses, 
And  his  own  mother's  myrtle:  but  I  have 
Committed  sacrilege  to  please  the  other ; 
Death  does  delight  in  yew,  and  I  have  robb'd 
A  church-yard  for  him.   Are  you  sure  they'll  come 
To  night  ?  I  would  fain  see  this  dwarf  calPd  Cupid ; 
For  t'other,  I  look  on  him  in  my  fancy 
Like  a  starved  goblin. 
HoMt.  Death ,  I  must  confess, 
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Cuts  not  so  many  inches  in  the  say' 

As  our  last  venison  ;  'tis  a  thin-chapp'd  hound, 

And  yet  the  cormorant  is  ever  feeding. 

Cham.  He  is  kin^  to  the  devouring  gentleman 
Of  the  long  robe— 

Host.  That  has  be-spoke  a  chamber 
r  th'  college  among  the  bears,  and  means  to  be 
In  commons  with  tliem. 

Cham.  But,  good  sir,  resolve  me, 
Are  they  good  spirited  guests?  will  they  tipple 
To  elevation  1  do  they  scatter  metal 
Upon  the  waiters?    will  they  roar,  and  fancy 
Toe  drawers,  and  the  fiddles,  till  their  pockets 
Are  empty  as  our  neighbours  drone?  and  after 
Drop  by  degrees  their  wardrobe,  and  in  the  morning 
When  they  have  day-light  to  behold  their  naked- 
ness, J 
Will  they  with  confidence  amaze  the  streets,         I 
And  in  their  shirts,  to  save  their  pickled  credits,  1 
Pretend  a  race,  and  trip  it  like  fell  footmen  ? 
These  rantings  were  the  badges  of  our  gentry. 
But  all  their  dancing  days  are  done,  I  fear. 

Host.  These  were  the  garbs  and  motions,  late 
in  fashion 
With  humorous  mortals  ;  but  these  guests  are  of 
No  human  race. 

Cham.  Pray,  what  attendance  have  they? 

Host.  Love  has  two 
Gentlemen,  that  wait  on  him  in  his  chamber, 
Of  special  trust ;  he  cannot  act  without  them. 

Cham-  Their  names,  sir,  I  beseech  you? 

Host.  Folly,  and  Madness. 

Cham.  A  pair  of  precious  instruments,^  and  fit 
To  be  o'  th'  privy  council. 

■  Cuff  notto  many  inchet  in  the  tag}  See  note  vol.  i,  p.  93^.  D. 
'  He  u  kin  . .  ..  commoiit  with  Ihem'}     Not  in  the    4to.  of 
1659.  D. 
*  and  fit come  io]  Not  in  the  4to.  of  1659.  D. 
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Host  We  may  see 
What  most  of  our  nobility  are  come  to. 

Cham.  Sure  they  are  well  descended,  sir. 

Host.  The  fool 
Could  ride  a  hundred  mile  in  his  own  pedigree. 
And  give  as  many  coats — 

Cham.  Fools'  coats  ;  there  are 
Enough  to  wear  them. 

Host  As  he  had  acres  in  eleven  fat  lordships, 
And  play'd  at  duck  and  drake  with  gold,  like 
pebbles. 

Cham.  Was  this  man  born  a  fool  ? 

Host  No,  but  his  keeping 
Company  with  philosophers  undid  him, 
Who  found  him  out  a  mistress  they  call'd  Fame, 
And  made  him  spend  half  his  estate  in  libraries. 
Which  he  bestow'd  on  colleges,  took  the  toy 
Of  building  quadrangles,  kept  open  house, 
And  fell  at  last  most  desperately  in  love 
With  a  poor  dairy-maid,  for  which  he  was  begg*d— * 

Cham.  A  fool  ?^ 

Host  And  leads  the  van  in  Cupid's  regiment 

Cham.  What  was  the  mad-man,  sir? 

Host  A  thine  was  born  to  a  very  fair  per  annum^ 
And  spent  it  alf  in  looking-glasses. 

Cham.  How? 
That's  a  project  I  ne'er  heard  on  :  looking-glasses ! 
How  many  did  he  break,  sir,  in  a  tlay? 

Host  1  hey  broke  him  rather,  in  the  right  under^ 
standing; 
For  nature  having  given  him  a  good  face. 
The  man  grew  wild  with  his  own  admirations. 
And  spent  his  full  means  upon  flatterers. 
That  represented  him  next  to  an  angel. 
Thus  blown  up,  he  took  confidence  to  court 

« 

*  he  wa$  begg'd — afoot]  An  allusion  to  the  custom  of  beg- 
ging from  the  crown  the  custody  of  the  person,  and  the  profits 
ef  the  estate,  of  a  man«  who  was  pyrut  idtola.    D^ 

vocm  VI.  A  a 
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A  lady  of  noble  blood,  and  swelling  fortune  ; 
Within  tliree  days  fell  sick  of  the  small  pox. 
And  on  the  fourth  run  mad,  vi'xlh  the  conceit 
His  face,  when  he  recover'd,  would  be  like 
A  country  cake,  from  which  some  children  had 
New  pick'd  the  plums. 

Cham.  A  brace  of  pretty  beao^leB. 

Host.  'They  are  hert;. 

Cham.  I  see  not  Death. 

Hoit.  He's  the  last  thing  we  look  for. 

Enter  Cupid,  Foli-Yj  antl  Madness  ;  the  Hoar 

joins  mth  them  in  a  dance. 

SONO. 

Though  little  he  the  god  of  love, 

Vet  his  arrows  mighty  are. 

And  his  victories  above 

What  the  valiant  reach  by  war : 

Nor  are  his  limits  with  the  sky  t 

O'er  the  milky  way  he'll /ly. 

And  sometimes  wound  a  deity. 

Apollo  once  the  Python  slew. 

But  a  keener  arrow  Jiew 

From  Daphne's  eye,  and  made  a  wound. 

For  which  the  god  no  balsam  found. 

One  smile  of  Penus  too  did  more 

On  Mars,  than  armies  could  before  : 

If  a  warm  Jit  thus  pull  him  down. 

How  will  she  ague-shake  him  with  a  frown  ! 

Thus  Love  can  fiery  spirits  tame, 

And,  when  he  please,  cold  rochs  tnj/ame. 

[^Exeunt  Cupifl,  Folly,  Madness,  Host,  and 
Chamberlain. 

Enter  Death  ;  he  dancelh  the  second  entry  ; 
which,  he  speaks. 
Death.  Ilollal  within! 
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Re-enter  Chamberlain. 

Ckam.  You  are  welcome,  fi;eiitlemen. — Hah ! 
Quarter,  oh  quarter !  I  am  a  friend,  sir, 
A  moveable  belonging  to  this  tenement, 
Where  you  are  expected.    Cupid  is  come  already. 
And  supp'd,  and  almost  drunk :  we  ha[ve]  reserv'd^ 
According  to  order,  for  your  palate,  sir, 
The  cockatrice's  eggs,  the  cold  toad*pie. 
Ten  dozen  of  spiders,  and  the  adders*  tongues 
Your  servant  Famine^  sir,  bespoke. 

Death.  Live,  live.  [^Exit. 

Cham.  I  thank  you,  sir.  A  curse  upon  his  phys* 
nomy! 
How  was  I  surprised !  'twas  high  time  to  comfort  me; 
I  felt  my  life  was  melting  downward. 

Within.  Death,  oh,  Death ! 

Cham.  Whos  that?    I  do  not  like  the  voice. 
What  art? 

Enter  Despair,  with  a  halter. 

Des.  A  miserable  thing. 

Cham.  Ay,  so  thou  seem'st : 
Hast  not  a  name  ? 

Des.  My  name,  sir,  is  Despair. 

Cham.  Despair !  my  time's  not  come  yet :  what 
have  1 
To  do  with  thee?  what  com'st  thou  hither  for? 

Des.  To  find  out  Death ;  life  is  a  burden  to  me ; 
I  have  pursued  all  paths  to  find  him  out. 
And  here  I'thYorest  had  a  glimpse  on  him, 
But  could  not  reach  him  with  my  feet  or  voice : 
I  would  fain  die,  but  Death  flies  from  me,  sir. 

Cham.  1  wonder  you  should  travel  in  the  forest, 
And  anpong  so  many  trees  find  none  convenient, 
Having  the  tackling  ready  'bout  your  neck  too. 
Some  gfeat  ^Qipiirs  take  up  the  deyil's  time^ 
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He  cnnnot  sure  attend  these  low  employments  ; 
He's  busy 'bout  levialhaus:  1  know  not; 
There's  something  in't.     You  have  not  made  your  i 
will,  sure. 

Des.  Yes,sir,I  carry  it  wi'me;  it  wants  nothing 
But  his  name,  and  my  subscription. 
Cham.  Whose  name? 
Des.  His  name,  I  mean  to  make  my  hmr. 
C/tam.  Who's  that? 
JJes.  That  charitable  man, 
Will  briii<r  Death  to  me ;  there's  a  blank  Icf^  foi 

him ; 
And  if  you  please  to  do  me,  sir,  the  ciHice, 
Even  you  shall  be  the  man.     1  have  profess'd 
An  usurer  these  lifty  years  and  iipwanls  ; 
The  widows  and  sad  orphan.s,  whose  estates 
I  have  devour'd,  are  croaking  in  my  conscience. 
Cham.  And  sliall  he  be  your  heir,  that  does  thti 
feat. 
To  make  you  acquainted  witli  this  cannibal 
You  talk  of? 

Des.  Oh,  my  happiness! 
Cham.  I'll  do  it. 
But  I  believe  you're  sorry  for  your  baseness, 
Your  rapines  and  extortions-^ — 

De$.  Mistake  not, 
I  am  sorry  for  no  mischief  I  have  done  ; 
That  would    come  near  repentance,   which,  ; 

know, 

Cures  all  the  achings  of  the  soul ;  if  I 
Could  but  be  sorry,  Death  were  of  no  use  to  me. 
Cham.  Keep  ye  of  tliat  raind,  you  say  very  righl 
sir; 
I'll  try  what  I  can  do 

With  Death,  to  do  your  conscience  a  courtesy  ; 
He's  now  within  our  house.     I'll  bring  you  pen 
And  ink,  to  write  my  name  too,  honest  father. 
*  artorttonj]     The  4to.  of  1653  "  extoDian."     D. 
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*  De$.  Thou  art  my  dearest  child;  take  all  my 
blessings. 

Cham.  Here's  like  to  be  a  fortune !  [Exit. 

Des.  I  want  strength 
To  climb ;  I  see  a  very  pretty  twig  else, 
And  space  for  a  most  comfortable  swing : 
'Tis  a  hard  case  the  devil  wo'  not  help  [He  c/im&f. 
At  a  dead  lift.     [He  falls.}    O  my  sciatica  I 
1  have  broke  my  spectacles,  and  both  my  hips 
Are  out  of  joint.     Help ! 

Re-enter  Chamberlain,  wilh  a  botUe  of  wine. 

Cham.  Death  will  be  with  you  presently,  the  last 
course 
Is  now  on  the  table :  that  you  may  not  think 
The  time  long,  I  have  brought  you — hah !  rise  up, 
sir. 

Des.  Alas !  I  have  had  a  fall :  I  was  endeavouring 
To  do  the  meritorious  work,  and  hang 
Myself,  for  Death,  raethought,  was  long  a  coming, 
Bot  my  foot  slipp'd. 

Cham.  Alas,  what  pity  'twas ! 
If  I  had  thought  your  soul  had  been  in  such 
Haste,  I  would  have  given  you  a  lift  before 
I  went. 

Des.  It  was  my  zeal, 

Cham.  Alas^  it  seem'd  so ! 
You  might  have  took  the  river  with  more  ease ; 
The  stream  would  have  con vey'd  you  down  so  gently. 
You  should  not  feel  which  way  }  our  soul  was  goingp. 
But  against  the  frights  Death  might  bring  with  him, 
i  have  brought  you  a  bottle  of  wine.  Til  begin,  sir. 

[Drinks. 

Des.  Would  it  were  poison  ! 

Cham.  So  would  not  I,  I  thank  you; 
*Tis  pure  blood  of  the  grape. 

Des.  Wine? 
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Cham.  At  my  charge, —  I  know  you  do  not  use 
To  pay  for  nectar, — 1  bestow  it,  sir. 

Des.  That's  kindly  said :  I  care  not  if  I  taste — 
[Drinks. 

Cham.  I'th'raean  time,  please  you,  I'll  peruse 
tlie  will ; 
I  can  put  in  my  own  name,  and  make  it  fit 
For  your  snbBcription.  What's  here'  hkhl  \_Read». 
A  thousand  pound  in  jewels,  in  ready  money 
Ten   thousand  more, —  land — Hah,   preserve    my 

senses  I 
I'll  write  my  name,  and  thank  heaven  afterwards. 
Here,  sir ;  before  you  can  subscribe,  the  gentleman 
"Will  come,  and  kill  you  to  your  heart's  content. 

Des.  Hum  ! 
This  foolish  wine  has  warm'd  me :  what  d'ye  call 
The  name  on't  ? 

Cham.  Sack, 

Dis.  Sack!  why,  truly,  son — 

Cham.  Nay, 
Sir,  make  haste,  for  Death  will  be  here  instantly. 

Des.  At  his  own  leisure,  I  would  not  be  trouble- 
some: 
Now  I  do  know  his  lodging,  1  can  come 
Another  time. 

Cham.  But  the  will,  father?  you  may  write  now-" 

Des.  Deeds  are  not  vigorous  without  legal  wit* 
nesses ; 
My  scrivener  lives  at  the  next  town,  and  I 
Do  find  my  body  in  a  disposition 
To  walk  a  mile  or  two.     Sack,  d'ye  call  it? 
How  strangely  it  does  alter  my  opinion  !  ■ 

Cham.  Why,  have  you  no  mind  to  haug  youN' 
self? 

Des.  I  thank  you, 
I  find  no  inclination. 

Cham.  Shall  not  I  be  your  heir  then  1 

Des.  In  the  humour, 
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And  spirit,  I  now  feel  in  brain  and  body, 

I  mav  live — ^to  see  you  hang*d  :  I  thank  you  heartily. 

Cham.  But  you  will  have  the  conscience,  I  hope, 
To  pay  me  for  the  wine  has  wrought  this  miracle. 

Des.  Your  free  gift,  I  remember ;  you  know,  / 
use  not 
To  pay  for  nectar^  as  you  call  it.     Yet 
I  am  not  without  purpose  to  be  grateful : 
Some  things  shall  be  corrected  in  my  will ; 
In  the  mean  time,  if  youMl  accept  of  a 
Small  legacy,  this  hemp  is  at  your  service ; 
And  t^  shcUl  cost  you  nothing,  I  bestow  it. 

[  Oives  him  the  halter. 
We  men  of  money,  worn  with  age  and  cares. 
Drink  in  new  life  from  wine  that  costs  us  nothing. 
Farewell,  and  learn  this  lesson  from  Despair, 
Give  not  your  father  sack,  to  be  his  heir.       [Exit. 

Cham.  Not  a  tear  left?  would's  brains  were  in 
the  bottle !  [Exit. 

Song. 

Fictoriotis  men  of  earth,  no  more 
Proclaim  how  wide  your  empires  are ; 

Though  you  bind  in  every  shore, 
And  your  triumphs  reach  as  far. 

As  night  or  day^ 
Vet  you,  proud  monarchs,  must  obey. 

And  mingle  with  forgotten  ashes,  when 

Death  calls  ye  to  the  crowd  of  common  men. 

Devouring  Famine,  Plague,  and  War, 

Each  able  to  undo  mankind, 
DeatKs  servile  emissaries  are  ; 

Nor  to  these  alone  coniirCd, 
He  hath  at  will 

More  quaint  and  subtle  ways  to  kill ; 
A  smile  or  kiss,  as  he  will  use  the  art. 
Shall  have  the  cunning  skill  to  break  a  heart. 
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Enter  Chamberlain. 

Cham.  Ho,  master,  master! 

Enter  Host. 

Ho$t  What'B  the  matter'! 
Cham.  Nothing  but  to  ask  you,  whether  you  be 
Alive  or  no,  or  whether  1  am  not 
Myowiigliost,  that  thus  walk  and  haunt  your  house.  I 
HpbI.  "Thou  lookest  frighted. 
'  Cham.  Deatli  and  bis  train  are  g'^ne  ; 
1  thank  heaven  he's  departed.     I  flept  not 
One  wink  to  nij;ht,  nor  durst  I  pray  aloud, 
For  fear  of  waking  Death  ;  but  he  at  midnight 
Calls  for  a  cup  to  quench  his  thirst,  a  bowl 
Of  blood  I  gave  him  for  a  morning's  draught, 
And  had  an  ague  all  the  while  he  drunk  it. 
At  parting,  in  my  own  defence,  and  hope 
To  please  him,  1  dcsir'd  to  ki»s  his  band, 
Which  was  so  cold,  o'lh'sudden,  sir,  my  mouth 
Was  frozen  up,  which  as  the  case  stood 
Then  with  my  teeth  did  me  a  benefit, 
And  kept  the  dancing  bones  from  leaping  out: 
At  length,  feariiig  for  ever  to  be  speechless, 
1  us'd  the  strength  of  both  my  hands  to  open 
My  lips,  and  now  feel  every  word  I  speak,^ 
Drop  from  it  like  an  icicle. 

JHost.  This  cold 
Fit  will  be  over.      What  said  Cupid  1 

Cham.  He 
Was  fast  asleep. 

Host.  The  boy  went  drunk  to  bed: 
Death  did  not  wake  him  1 

Cham.  It  was  not  necessary  in  point  of  reckooiog; 

*  /eel  every  word  I  speak]    I'he  old  copiei  "  feel'd  evtry  WBtd 
I  spake."     D. 
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Disath  was  as  free  as  any  emperor, 

And  pays  all  where  he  comes;   Death  quits  all 

scores. 
•I  have  the  ftumnui  totalis  in  my  pocket, 
But  he  without  more  ceremony  left 
The  house  at  morning  twilight. 

Host.  Hah !  they  knock. 
Get  thee  a  cup  of  wine  to  warm  thy  entrails. 

\Exit  Chamberlain. 
Though  Love  himself  be  but  a  vvater-drinker^ 
His  train  allow  themselves  rich  wines.     Your  fool 
And  madman  is  your  only  guests  to  taverns, 
And  to  excess  this  licence  time  affords^ 
When  masters  pay,  their  servants  drink  like  lords. 

Re-enter  Chamberlain. 

Cham.  Sir,  they  call  for  you :  Cupid *s  up,  and 
ready, 
And  looks  as  fresh,  as  if  he  had  known  no  surfeit 
Of  virgins'  tears,  for  whose  fair  satisfaction 
He  broke  his  leaden  shafts,  and  vows  hereafler 
To  shoot  all  flames  of  love  into  their  servants. 
There  are  some  music  come,  to  give  his  godsbip 
Good  morrow  ;  so  he  means  to  hear  one  song, 
And  then  he  takes  his  progress. 

Host.  1  attend  him.  {^Ezit. 

Cham.  But  I  have  made  my  own  revenge  upon 
him, 
For  the  hard«hearted  baggage  that  he  sent  me ; 
And  Death  I  have  serv'd  a  trick  for  all  his  huffing. 
They  think  not  what  artillery  they  carry 
Along  with  them  ;  I  have  chang*d  their  arrows. 
How  Death  will  fret,  to  see  his  fury  cozen'd ! 
But  how  will  Love  look  pale,  when  he  shall  find 
What  a  mortality  his  arrows  make 
Among  the  lovers !  let  the  god  look  to't 
I  have  put  it  past  my  care^  and  not  expect  . 
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To  eee  them  aarain  ;  or  sliould  I  meet  witb  Deatb, 

I  shall  not  fear  him  now  ;  for  Cupid,  if 

Lovers  must  only  by  his  arrows  fall, 

I'm  safe,  for,  ladies,  I  defy  yoa  all.  [Exit' 

Song. 

Stay,  Cupid,  whither  art  thou  flying  f 

Pity  the  pale  lovers  dying  : 
They  that  honour  d  thee  be/ore. 

Will  no  more 
At  thy  altar  pay  their  vows. 

Oh  let  the  weeping  virgins  strow. 
Instead  of  rose  and  myrtle  houghs^ 

Sad  yew,  and  funeral  cypres/i  note  ! 
VnJtind  Cupid,  leave  thy  killing  ; 

These  are  all  thy  mother's  doves ; 

Oh  do  not  wound  s^uch  noble  loves, 
And  make  them  bleed,  that  should  be  hilling  I 

The  scene  is  changed  into  a  pleasant  Garden,  a 
fountain  in  the  midst  of  il ;  walks  and  arbours  de- 
lightfully expressed;  in  divers  places,  Ladies  la- 
menting over  their  Lovers  slain  by  Cupid,  who  is 
discovered  flying  in  the  air. 

Enler  a  Lover,  playing  upon  a  lute,  courting  ku 
Mistress  ;  Oiey  dance. 

Enter  Nature,  ik  a  white  robe,  a  chaplet  af 
flowers,  a  green  mantle  fringed  with  gnld,  her  hair 
loose.     They  start,  and  seem  troubled  other  entrance. 

Nat.  Fly,  fly,  my  children !    Love,  that  should 
prcBerve, 
And  warm  your  hearts  with  kind  and  active  bloody 
Is  now  become  your  enemy,  a  murderer. 
This  garden,  that  was  once  your  enterlainment 
Witb  all  the  beauty  of  the  spring,  is  now. 
By  some  strange  curse  upon  the  shafts  of  Cirpid,| 
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Desij^'d  to  be  a  f^ve.    Liodk^  every  whei^ 
The  tibble  lovers  on  the  ground  lie  bleedings 
By  frantic  Cupid  slain ;  into  whose  wounds 
Distracted  virgins  pour  their  tears  so  fast. 
That  having  drain'd  their  fountains,  they  present 
Their  own  pale  monuments.     While  I  but  relate 
This  story,  see,  more  added  to  the  dead : 
Oh,  fly^  and  save  yourselves !  I  am  your  parent. 
Nature,  that  thus  advise  you  to  yoUr  safeties. 
He's  come  already. 

Enter  Cupid,  who  strikes  the  L&f^^  and  exit. 

Lov.  Hah !  what  winter  creeps 
Into  my  heart ! 

Nat  He  faints,  'tis  now  too  late. 
Some  kinder  god  call  back  the  winged  boy^ 
And  give  him  eyes  to  look  upon  his  murders. 
Nature  ffrows  stiff  with  horror  of  this  spectacle : 
If  it  be  death  to  love,  what  will  it  he^ 
When  Death  itself  must  act  his  cruelty ! 

Enter  Death. 

And  here  he  comes :  what  tragedies  are  next? 

Mnter  Old  Mbn  and  Women,  with  crutches, 

Tivo  aged  pair[s] :  these  will  be  fit  for  Death ; 
Thi^y  can  expect  but  a  few  minutes  more 
To  wear  the  heavy  burden  of  their  lives. 

Death  strikes  them  with  his  arrow ^  and  exit ;  they^ 
admiring  one  another^  let  fall  their  crutches  and 
embrace. 

Astonishment  to  Nature  I  they  throw  off 
All  their  infirmities,  as  young  men  do 

lir  airy  upper  garments.    These  were  the 
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Effects  of  Cupid's  shafts  ;  prodigious  change  !        ^ 
1  have  not  patience  to  behold  'em  longer-       [^ExiL 
They  dance  xtith  antic  potturea,  expressing  rvral 
courtship. 

Soya. 

fVhat  will  it,  Death,  advance  thy  namey 
Upon  cold  rocks  to  waste  a  /lame. 

Or  by  mistake  to  throw 
Bright  torches  into  pits  of  snow  ? 

Thy  rage  is  lost 

And  thy  old  killing  frost. 
With  thy  arrows  thou  may'si  try 
To  make  the  young  or  aged  bleed. 

But  indeed 
Not  compel  one  heart  to  die. 

Chorus, 
Oh,  Liive,  Oh,  Death,  he  it  your  fate, 
Before  you  both  repent  too  late, 

To  meet,  and  try 
Upon  yourselves  your  sad  artillery  ! 
So  Death  may  make  Love  kind  again. 
Or  cruel  Death  by  Lore  be  slain. 

Enter  8U7  Gentlemen  armed,  as  tn  the  feld,  to 
Jight  three  against  three :  to  them  Vekth;  he  strikes 
them  with  his  arrow  and  exit;  and  they,  preparing  to 
charge,  meet  one  another  and  embrace.  TheydanCt 

Song. 

Change,  oh,  change  your  fatal  bows, 

Hince  neither  knows 
The  virtue  of  each  others  darts! 
Alas,  what  will  become  of  hearts  I 

If  it  prove 

A-tfeath  to  love. 
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We  shall Jind 
Death  will  he  cruel  to  he  hind : 
For  when  he  shall  to  armies  Jly^ 
Where  men  think  blood  too  cheap  to  buy 

Themselves  a  name. 
He  reconciles  them,  and  deprives 
The  valiant  men  of  more  than  lives, 

A  victory  and  fame  z 
Whilst  Love,  deceivd  by  these  cold  shafts,  instead 
Of  curing  wounded  hearts,  must  kill  indeed. 

Chorus. 

Take  pity,  gods  !  some  ease  the  world  will  find 
To  give  young  Cupid  eyes,  or  strike  Death  blind : 
Death  should  not  then  have  his  own  will. 
And  Love,  by  seeing  men  bleed,  leave  off*  to  kill. 

Enter  Chamberlain^  leading  two  Apes. 

,  C^am.  O  yes,  O  yes,  O  yes! 
AH  you  that  delight  to  be  merry,  come  see 
My  brace  of  court  Apes,  for  a  need  we  be  three. 
I  have  left  my  old  trade  of  up  and  down  stairs^ 
And  now  live  by  leading  my  Apes  unto  fairs. 
Will  you  have  any  sport?  draw  your  money,  be 

quick,  sir. 
And  then  come  aloft.  Jack !  they  shall  shew  you  a 

tricky  sir. 
Now  am  I  in  my  natural  condition, 
For  I  was  born  under  a  wandering  planet  r 
I  durst  no  longer  stay  with  my  old  master, 
For  fear  Cupid  and  Death  be  reconcil'd 
To  their  own  arrows,  and  so  renew  with  me 
Some  precious  acquaintance. 

Enter  Death  ;  he  strikes  Chamberlain,  and  exit. 
Oh  my  heart ! 


'Twaa  Death,  I  fear:  I  am  paid  then  with  a  ven*^ 

geance. 
My  dear  Apes,  do  not  leave  me:  hah  !  come  near. 
What  goodly  shapes  they  have,  what  lovely  faces ! 
Ye  twins  of  beauty,  where  were  all  those  (graces     I 
Obscur'd  so  long's  what  cloud  did  interpose,         I 
I  could  not  see  before  this  lip,  this  nose'J  ^ 

These  eyes,  that  do  invite  all  hearts  to  woo  them. 
Brighter  than  stars?  ladies  are  nothing  to  them. 
Oh,  let  me  here  pay  down  a  lover's  duty  I 
Who  is  so  mad  to  doat  on  woman's  beauty'!  J 

Nature  dolh  here  her  own  complexion  spread,        M 
No  borrow'd  ornaments  of  white  and  reil ;  " 

These  cheeks  wear  no  adulterate  mixtures  on  them. 
To  make  them  blush  as  some  do, — fie  upon  tbem! 
Look,  what  fair  cherries  on  their  lips  do  grow  ! 
Black  cherries,  such  as  none  of  you  can  snow, 
That  boast  your  beauties.     Let  me  kiss  your  a — 

Enter  a  Satyr,  who  strikes  him  on  the  shoulder, 
and  takes  away  his  Apes. 

What's  that  ?  a  shot  i'th'shouJder  too  ?  hah  ! 
What  will  become  of  me  now?    Oh,  my  Apes! 
The  darlings  of  my  heart  are  ravish'd  from  me. 
He  beckons,  and  courts  them  back  with  passim 
postures. 
No  ?  not  yet,  nor  yet,  hard-hearted  Apes  I 
I  roust  despair  for  ever  to  enjoy  them. 
Despair!  that  name  puts  me  in  mind — 

[He  looks  in  his  pocket,  and  pulls  out  Ote  hall 
'Tis  here ; 

Welcome,  dear  legacy  !  [  see,  he  was 
A  prophet  that  bestow'd  it :  how  it  fits  me. 
As  well  as  if  the  hangman  had  took  measure! 
'Tis  honour  in  some  men  to  fight,  and  die 
In  their  fair  ladies'  quarrel,  and  shall  I 
Be  'fraid  to  hang  myself  in  such  a  cause? 
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Farewell)  my  pretty  Apes  1  when  hemp  is  tied. 
Drop  tears  apace,  and  I  am  satisfied.  [Ewit. 

A  dance  of  the  Satyr  and  Apes. 

Upon  the  sudden,  a  solemn  music  is  heard,  and 
Mercury  seen  descending  upon  a  cloudy  at  whose 
approach  the  others  creep  in  amazed.  In  a  part 
of  the  scene,  within  a  bower,  Nature  discovered 
sleeping. 

Mer.  Hence,  ye  profane,  and  take  your  d  wellioga 
np 
Within  some  cave,  that  never  saw  the  sun. 
Whose  beams  grow  pale,  and  sick  to  look  upon  youl 
This  place  be  sacrea  to  more  noble  objects. 
And  see,  where  Nature,  tir'd  with  her  complaints 
To  heaven  for  Death  and  Cupid's  tyranny, 
Upon  a  bank  of  smiling  flowers  lies  sleeping. 
Gares,  that  devour  the  peace  of  other  bosoms. 
Have  by  an  overcharge  of  sorrow  wrought 
Her  heart  into  a  calm,  where  every  sense 
Is  bound  up  in  a  soft  repose  and  silence : 
Be  her  dreams  all  of  me  1   But  to  my  embassy. 

Cupid,  wheresoever  thou  be. 

The  gods  lay  their  commands  on  thee. 

In  pain  of  being  banish*d  to 

The  unfrequented  shades  below^ 

At  my  first  summons  to  appear : 

Cupid,  Cupid! 

Enter  Cupro. 

Cup.  I  am  here. 
What  send  the  gods  by  Mercury? 

Mer.  Thy  shame  and  horror.    I  remove 

[He  unbUnds  him. 
This  mist.    Now  eee  in  every  grove 
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What  slaughter  thou  hRst  made  !  all  thene. 

Fond  Cupid,  were  Ihy  votaries. 

Does  not  their  blood  make  tliine  look  pale, 

All  stain  bytliee?  'twill  not  prevail 

To  urge  mistakes  ;  thy  fact  appears  ; 

Jove  and  (he  gods  have  bow'd  their  ears 

To  groaning  Nature,  and  sent  nie 

From  tlieir  high  crystal  thrones  to  see 

What  blood,  like  a  dire  vapour  rise,* 

Doth  spread  his  wings  to  blind  the  eyes 

Of  heaven  and  day;  and  to  declare 

Their  justice  and  immortal  care 

Over  the  lower  world. — But  slay, 

Another  must  his  fate  c)bey. 

Death,  heretofore  the  lonk'd-for  close 

I'o  tedious  life,  the  long  repose 

To  wearied  nature,  and  the  gate 

That  leads  to  man's  eternal  fate, 

I,  in  the  name  of  every  god, 

Command  thee  from  thy  dark  abode, 

As  thou  wilt  fly  their  wrath,  appear, 

At  Diy  first  6ummon[s] ! 

Enter  Death. 

Death.  I  am  here, 

Mer.  Nature,  awake,  and  with  thy  sleep 
Shake  off  the  heavy  chains  that  keep 
Thy  soul  a  caplive. 

Nat.  Mercury! 
Or  am  1  still  in  dreams  ? 

Mer.  Thy  eje 
Take  truce  with  tears:  »ee,  much  abua'd 
Nature,  whom  thou  hast  long  accus'd. 
Leave  thy  wonder,  and  attend 
What  the  gods  by  Hermes  send. 
'  rtie]    for  riitn.     D. 
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Bat  first  I  charge  you  to  resign 
Your  fatal  shafts. 

[Cupid  and  Death  exchange  their  arrows. 

Cup.  Ay,  these  lure  mine. 

JUer.  Cupid,  the  gods  do  banish  thee 
From  every  palace  ;  thou  must  be 
Confin'd  to  cottages,  to  poor 
And  humble  cells.     Love  must  no  more 
Appear  in  princes'  courts :  their  hearty 
Impenetrable  by  thy  dart. 
And  from  softer  influence  free, 
By  their  own  wills  must  guided  be. 

Cup.  I  shall  obey. 

Mer.  Death,  thou  may'st  still 
Exercise  thy  power  to  kill ; 
With  this  limit,  that  thy  rage 
Presume  not  henceforth  to  engage 
On  persons,  in  whose  breast [s]  divine 
Marks  of  art  or  honour  shine : 
Upon  these  if  thy  malice  try, 
They  may  bleed  but  never  die  ; 
These  are  not  to  be  overcome 
Above  the  force  of  age  or  tomb. 
Is  Nature  pleas'd  ? 

Nat  The  gods  are  just. 

Mer.  To  this  you  both  submit  1 

&.}W.m„s.. 

Mer.  Ye  are  dismissed. 

[Exeunt  Cupid  and  Death. 

Nat.  But,  Mercury, 
What  satisfaction  shall  I  have 
For  noble  children  in  the  grave, 
By  Cupid  slain? 

Mer.  They  cannot  be 
Reduc'd^  to  live  again  with  thee ; 
And  could  thy  fancy  entertain 

«  Reducd]     See  note  p.  178.     D. 
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In  what  blest  seats  they  now  remain, 
Thou  would'st  Dot  wish  them  here. 

Nat.  Might  I 
With  some  knowledge  bless  my  eye, 
Nature  would  put  on  youth. 

Mer.  Then  see 
Their  blest  condition. 

TJte  scene  is  changed  into  Elysium,  where  the 
grand  Masquers,  the  stain  Lovers,  appear  in  glo- 
rious seats  and  habits. 

Nat.  Where  am  H 
The  world  no  such  perfection  yields. 
3fer.  These  are  the  fair  Elysian  fields. 


Song. 

Open,  blest  Elysian  grove. 

Where  an  eternal  spring  of  love 

Keeps  each  beauty  fair  :  these  shades 

No  chill  dew  or  frost  invades. 

Look,  how  the  flowers,  and  every  tree. 

Pregnant  with  ambrosia  be  ; 

Near  banks  ofvivlet,  springs  appear, 

JVeeping  out  nectar  every  tear; 

TVhtte  the  once  harmonious  spheres, 

Turned  all  to  ears. 
Now  listen  to  tite  birds,  whose  quire 
Sing  every  charming  accent  higher. 

Chorus. 

If  this  place  be  not  heaven,  one  thought  can  make  it^  ] 
And  gods,  by  their  own  wonder  led,  mistake  it. 

Nat.  Oh,  who  shall  guide  me  hence?  old  Na- 
ture's sight 
Grows  feeble  at  the  brightness  of  this  glory. 
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Mer.  I  will  be  Nature's  conduct. 

Nat.  Mercury^  be  ever  honour'd.  \Exeunt 

The  grand  Dance. 

Re-enter  Mbrgury. 

Mer.  Return,  return,  you  happy  men, 
To  your  own  blessed  shades  again^ 
Lest  staying  long,  some  new  desire 
Id  your  calm  bosoms  raise  a  fire : 
Here  are  some  eyes,  whose  every  beam 
May  your  wandering  hearts  inflame, 
And  make  you  forfeit  your  cool  groves, 
By  being  false  to  your  first  loves. 
Like  a  perfuming  gale  o'er  (lowers. 
Now  glide  again  to  your  own  bowers. 

T%e  Masquers  retreated,  the  curtainJaUs. 
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The  Contention  ^c]  Was  printed  in  a  small  octavo  volume, 
in  1659,  together  with  the  drama  (already  given)  Honoria  and 
Mammon :  the  title  of  the  old  copy  is,  "  The  Contention  of  4/a' 
and  Ulysses  for  the  Armor  of  Achilles,  As  it  was  nobly  represented 
by  young  Gentlemen  of  quality,  at  a  private  Entertainment  of  some 
persons  of  Honour,     ff^ritten  by  James  Shirley,*' 

This  piece  is  founded  on  the  earlier  part  of  the  ISth  book  of 
Ovid*s  Metamorphoses,  As  that  work  is  familiar  to  every  school- 
boy, I  have  not  encumbered  the  page  by  quoting  parallel  pas- 
sages from  it.    D. 


•  :nichat. 

Sander, 
ybrontea. 

ippui;  page  to  Aiax. 
ymus,  page  to  Ulyaaea. 

plains,  Officers,  Sfc. 

SCENE,  The  Grecian  Camp. 
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SCENE  I. 

Near  the  Tent  of  Agamemnon. 

Enter,  from  opposite  sides,  Didymus  and  Lysippus  : 
as  they  pass,  hYsinvs  justles  Didymus, 

Did.  Why,  how  now  insolence? 

Lys.  You  know  me,  sir  ? 

Did.  For  one  that  wants  good  manners— yes,  I 
know 
Your  name,  and  best  relation ;  you  attend 
A  page  on  Ajax  Telamon. 

Lys.  And  you, 
In  such  an  office,  wait  upon  Ulysses ; 
But  with  this  difference,  that  I  am  your  better. 
In  reference  to  my  lord,  as  he  exceeds 
Your  master,  both  in  fortitude  and  honour : 
Therefore,  I  take  this  boldness  to  instruct 
Your  diminutive  worship  in  convenient  duties^ 
And  that  hereafter  when  you  see  me  pass. 
You  may  descend,  and  vail,  and  know  fit  distance. 

Did.  To  you  descend,  and  vail !  to  you !    Poor 
rat, 
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Is  he  not  poisoa'd,  that  he  swells  so  strangely? 
I  would  bestow  this  admonition,  that 
You  talk  within  your  titnits:  1  may  find 
A  pity  for  your  folly,  while  you  make 
CoroparisoDs  with  me  ;  but  let  your  tongue 
Preserre  a  modesty,  and  not  dare  to  name 
My  lord,  without  a  reverence,  and  not 
Id  the  same  week  your  master  is  in  mention, 
Lest  I  chastise  you. 

Ly»,  Hah,  hah,  prodigy  1 
The  monkey  grins,  the  pigmy  would  be  rampant!  I 
Sirrah,  'tis  I  pronounce,  [that]  if  you  have 
A  mind  to  lose  one  of  your  lugs,  or  quit 
Some  teeth,  that  stick  impertinent  in  your  gums, 
Or  run  the  hazard  of  an  eye,  or  have 
Your  haunches  kick'd  into  a  gentle  cullice. 
Or  tell  your  master  in  whose  cause  you  have 
Deserv'd  a  cudgelling,  and  merited 
A  crutch  to  carry  home  your  broken  body, 
Talk  OD,  and  M'hen  it  is  too  late,  you  may 
Repent  your  impudence. 

Did.  Mighty  man  of  gingerbread  ! 
Is  Qot  your  name  Lysippus?  what  mad  dog 
Has  bit  thee?  thou  art  wild,  hast  lost  thy  senses. 

Lys.  You'll  find  I  have  not. 

Did.  Is  all  this  in  earnest? 
And  bast  thou  so  much  ignorance  to  think 
That  lump  of  flesh,  thy  master  (a  thing  meant 
By  nature  for  a  tlail,  and  bang  the  sheaves) 
Is  fit  to  be  in  competition 
With  the  wise  prince  of  Itbaca?  whose  name 
Shines,  like  a  constellation,  throughout  Greece, 
And  is  look'd  at  with  admiration 
By  friends  and  enemies?    For  shame,  retract 
Thy  gross  opinion :  it  is  possible 
Thou  may'st  retrieve  thy  lost  wits. 

Lyf.  Very  well : 
Then,  you  do  think,  my  little  spawn  of  policy, 
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That  your  sly  roaster,  the  oil-tongu'd  Ulysses, 
Will  win  the  prize  to  day^  Achilles'  armour, 
And  that  the  xiogly  judges,  and  grave  council, 
Will  give  it  against  Ajax  ? 

Did.  In  true  wisdom. 
As  to  the  best  deserver. 

Ly$.  Dandiprat!  \Th^y  fight 

Enter  Calchas. 

Col.  Remove  yourselves,  and  petty  differences : 
This  place  is  meant  the  scene  for  a  contention 
Between  the  valiant  Ajax  Telamon, 
And  the  far-fam'd  Ulysses,  who  shall  best 
Merit  to  wear  the  great  Achilles'  arms. 
Methinks,  I  see  heaven's  mighty  windows  open. 
And  Uiose  great  souls,  whom  noble  actions  nere 
Translated  to  take  place  among  the  stars. 
Look  down,  and  listen  with  much  expectation 
Of  this  day's  glory.    The  rough  winos  (lest  they 
Should  interrupt  the  plea  of  these  competitors) 
Stand  close  committed  in  their  horrid  caves ; 
And  PhcBbus^  drest  in  all  his  brightest  beams. 
Curbs  in  his  steeds  to  stay,^  to  wait  upon 
The  great  decision. 

SQence !  no  noise  profane  this  place ;  and  may 
The  soul  of  wisdom  be  at  this  great  council  1 

[Exeunt  Didymus  and  Lytippus. 

Enter  Officers,  one  after  another^  bearing  the 
pieces  of  Achilles'  armour:  after  them^  in  state, 

AOAMBMNON,      NeSTOR,      MbNELAUS,      DiOMEDBS, 

Thersandbr,  Captains,  Sfc. 

Agam.  I  need  not,  Grecian  princes,  spend  much 
time, 
Or  language,  in  discoursing  the  occasion 

>  stayl     Qy.  day.     D. 
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Why  this  great  council  hath  been  calt'd.  Achillqi 

Whose  very  name  will  be  enough  to  fill 

The  breath  of  fame,  is  here  agaio  coacern'd ; 

Nor  can  his  honour'd  ashes  be  without 

Contention  in  his  sacred  urn,  until 

The  difference  between  these  great  competitors 

Be  reconcil'd. 

Cap.  They  both,  great  Agamemnon,  are  prepar'd 
And  cheerful,  as  when  honour  call'd  tiiem  forth 
To  fight,  impatient  of  delay,  or  danger. 

Agatn.  Attend  them  hither.  [Exit  Captain. 

Diom.  Let  the  officers 
Take  care  the  soldiers  press  not  past  their  limit. 


Enter  Ajax,  preceded  by  Lvsippus,  bearing 
target. 

Ajax  appears,  with  lightning  in  his  eyes; 
His  big  heart  seems  to  boil  with  rage. 

Men.  He  was 
Ever  passionate.     Here  comes  Ulyssei, 


Enter  Ulysses,  preceded  by  Didtmvs,  bearing 
his  target ;  he  make$  obeisance,  and  tits  down  in  a 
chair. 

A  man  of  other  temper,  and  as  far 

From  being  transported  with  unhandsome  aogi 

He  seems  to  smile. 

Agatn.  They  have  both  deserv'd 
For  their  great  service  in  this  expedition. 
We  should  with  calm  and  most  impartial  bouU 
Hear  and  determine  :  therefore,  if  youplei 
Because  the  hours  are  precious,  I  shall 
Desire  them  lose  no  time. 

Diom.  We  all  submit. 
And  shall  obey  your  prudence. 

Agam.  You  honour  much 
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Your  Agamemnoo. — Princes,  then  to  you. 
I  hope  you  have  brought  hither  with  your  persons 
Nothing  but  what  your  honours  may  consent  to ; 
Speak  yourselves  (leely  then ;  these  are  your  judges, 
W  ho  are  not  only  great  in  birth  and  titles^ 
And  therefore  bring  no  thoughts  to  stain  their  ho- 
nour, 
But  bound  by  obligation  of  one  country, 
Will  love,  and  do  your  name  and  valours  justice. 
There  lies  your  great  reward,  Achilles'  arms. 
Forged  by  the  subtle  art  of  him,  that  fram'd 
Jove's  thunderbolts,  pride  of  Cyclopian  labours : 
He  that  is  meant  by  nis  kind  stars  to  have 
The  happy  wearing  of  them  next;  may  write 
Himself  a  champion  for  the  gods  and  heaven, 
Ajgainst  a  race  of  giants  that  would  scale  it. 
I  have  said ;  and  we  with,  silence  now  as  deep 
As  that  doth  wait  on  midnight,  and  as  fix'd 
As  marble  images,  expect  your  pleasure. 

{^'od;  rises,  and  looks  about  him. 
Ajax.  Great  Jove,  immure  my  heart,  or  girt  it 
with 
Some  ribs  of  steel,  lest  it  break  through  this  flesh, 
And  with  a  flame,  contracted  from  just  fury, 
Set  fire  on  all  the  world!  How  am  I  fallen, 
How  shrunk  to  nothing,  my  fame  ravisb'd  firom  me, 
That  this  sly  talking  prince  is  made  my  rival 
In  great  Achilles'  armour !     Is  it  day  ? 
And  can  a  cloud,  darker  than  night,  so  muffle 
Your  eyes,  they  cannot  reach  the  promontory, 
Beneath  which  now  the  Grecian  fleet  rides  safe, 
Which  I  so  late  rescu'd  from  Trojan  flames, 
When  Hector,  frightful  like  a  globe  of  fire, 
By  his  example  taught  the  enraged  youth 
To  brandish  lightning?    But  I  cannot  talk, 
Nor  knows  he  how  to  fight,  unless  i'  th'  dark 
With  shadows.     I  confess^  his  eloquence 
And  tongue  are  mighty,  but  Pelides*  sword 
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And  armour  were  not  made  things  to  be  talk'd  od, 
But  worn  and  us'd  ;  and  when  you  shall  determine 
My  luster  claim,  it  will  be  fame  enough 
For  him,  to  boast  he  strove  with  Ajax  Telamon, 
And  lost  the  prize,  due  only  to  my  merit. 

£1^8.  Now,  Didymus,  how  goes  Ulysses'  pulse? 
Run  to  his  tent,  and  fetch  him  some  strong  waters. 

Did.  This  storm  shakes  not  a  leaf:  it  had  been 
more 
Honour  for  Ajax  Telamon  to  have  hir'd 
A  trumpeter,  than  make  this  noise  himself.  ^^ 

Agam.  Silence :  the  Duke  proceeds.  ^| 

Ajax.  1  am  asham'd,  ^| 

And  blush,  that  I  can  plead  so  vast  a  merit. 
Why  am  I  not  less  honourable?  a  cheaper 
Portion  of  worth,  weigh'd  in  the  balance  with 
This  rival,  would  so  croud  and  fill  my  scale. 
His  virtues,  like  a  thin  and  trembling  vapour, 
Would  lose  themselves  i'th'air,  or  stick  a  comet 
Upon    heaven's  face,   from   whence,    the    matter 

spent, 
It  would  fall  down,  the  sport  and  scorn  of  children. 
Allow  me  then  less  valiant,  pinch  all 
The  laurels  6-om  my  brow,  that  else  would  | 

there, 

The  honour  of  my  birth  and  blood  must  lift  me 
Above  the  competition  with  Ulysses. 
My  father  was  Duke  Telamon,  a  name 
Fatal  to  Troy,  companion  to  Alcides, 
Whom  in  the  expedition  to  Colchos 
Argo  was  proud  to  bear.     His  father  ilBacus, 
Who,  for  his  exemplary  justice  here, 
Was,  by  eternal  patent  from  the  gods, 
Made  judge  of  souls  ;  him  Jupiter  be^t 
On  fair  ^gina,  from  whose  womb  I  write 
Myself  a  third  from  Jove.     But  let  not  this 
Entitle  me  to  great  Achilles'  arms. 
Without  my  interest  in  his  blood ;  our  fathers 
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Grew  from  one  royal  stem ;  I  am  bis  kinsmao^ 
And  I  demand  in  this,  but  just  inheritance. 
In  what  relation  of  blood  can  then 
Ulysses,  of  a  strange  and  forfeit  race, 
Equal  in  fraud  to  his  progenitor, 
Condemned  to  labour  at  Uie  restfess  stone, 
Lay  claim  to  Achilles*  arms  ? 

Cal.  What,  asleep  Thersanderl 

Ther.  No,  no,  I  observe  every  word:  Ulysses 
has  said  very  well ;  he  was  ever  a  good  orator. 

CaL  You  are  mistaken,  sir>  'tis  Ajax  pleads ; 
Ulysses  has  not  spoke  one  word. 

J%er.  Was't  Ajax? 
I  crv  you  mercy ;  it  was  very  handsome. 
And  to  the  purpose^  in  my  opinion. 
Whoever  said  it. 

^^m*  I  entreat  your  silence. 

llier.  With  all  my  heart. 

Ajax.  It  is  wonder,  princes, 
That  this  Dulichian  king  dare  bring  his  face 
Before  a  sunbeam,  and  expose  that  brand 
Of  infiuny^  the  name  of  coward,  writ 
In  leprous  characters  upon  his  brow. 
To  the  world*s  eye. 

Ul.  How,  Telamon? 

Ajax.  Ulysses, 
Tis  I  that  said  it,  and  these  kings  may  all 
Remember,  when  most  wretchealy,  to  save 
Those  tender  limbs  of  yours,  and  that  warp'dface, 
When  Greece  rise  up,  one  man,  to  punish  Troy, 
Thou  cowardly  didst  counterfeit  a  madness. 
Till  Palamedes  pull'd  that  vizor  off. 
Was  Ajax  Telamon  at  that  sordid  posture? 
Nay,  was  not  I  the  first  in  field,  and  eager 
To  engage  my  person  in  these  wars  of  Troy, 
(Witness  thou  sacred  genius  of  our  country !) 
As  a  curl'd  youth  could  flv  to  meet  a  mistress. 
And  print  his  fervour  on  her  amorous  lip  ? 
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But  for  his  valour  since,  let  Westor  speak  : 

That  good  old  man  made  not  his  age  excuse. 

Nor  his  white  hairs,  that  like  a  grove  of  snow, 

Shew'd  what  a  winter  dwelt  upon  his  head, 

But  flung  himself  on  war  ;  when  in  the  heat 

Of  battle,  over-charg'd  with  multitudes. 

And  his  horse  wounaed,  he  espied  Ulysses, 

To  whom  in  this  distress  he  call'd  for  succour, 

When  he  (unworthy  of  his  name  and  honours) 

Left  the  old  man  to  struggle  with  his  dangers, 

To  whom  the  Gods  sent  aid.    But  here's  the  J 

justice ; 
He  that  dishonourably  forsook  his  friend. 
Met  with  an  enemy,  that  made  him  call 
As  loud  for  his  relief;  I  beard  that  clamour. 
And  uith  my  sword  cut  out  my  passage  to  thee  ;: 
When  thou  wert  quaking  at  the  enemies'  feet. 
And  ready  to  exhale  thy  panting  soul, 
I  interpos'd,  bestrid  thy  coward  body. 
And  took  thy  many  deaths  upon  my  target ; 
Ij  Ajax  brought  thee  off,  (ray  least  of  honours.) 
And  sav'd  thy  wretched  life. 

Diom.  This  Ajax  did, 
But  heing  done,  the  honour's  overpEud, 
When  he  that  did  the  act  is  commentator. 

Ajax.  If  thou  could'st  call  again  that  time, 
Ulysses, 
The  wounds  upon  thee,  and  thy  fears  of  death, 
When  thou  didst  skulk  behind  my  shield,  an 

tremble 
At  every  lightning  of  a  sword,  thy  soul 
Would  have  a  less  ambition  to  coatest 
For  great  Pelides'  arms. 

Men.  Aiax  will  carry  it. 

Agam.  It  will 
Become  our  prudence  to  expect,  what  may 
Be  said  in  answer  to  this  accusation. 
I  have  heard  an  orator,  with  that  subtle  method 
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Of  art  and  language,  state  his  client's  cause, 
And  with  such  captivating  arguments 
Prevaird  on  every  ear,  it  was  concluded 
All  law  must  be  in  favour  of  that  interest ; 
But  when  the  adverse  part  was  heard,  that  which 
Appear'd  so  sacred  in  the  first  relation. 
Vanished,  and  'twas  the  wonder  of  all  men. 
By  what  strange  magic  they  were  so  deceived. 
I  speak  not  this  in  prejudice  of  him 
That  pleads,  whom  we  all  know  a  man  made  up 
Of  every  masculine  virtue,  but  to  stay, 
(Where  two  of  so  much  honour  are  concem'd,) 
rrecipitate  and  partial  votes  of  merit. 
Ajax  nas  more  to  say. 

Ajax.  I  know  not  how,  with  safety  of  mine  own, 
I  should  direct  your  judgments  to  consider, 
That  after  all  this  story  of  myself, 
I  do  not  seek  these  arms,  nor  court  the  glory 
To  wear  'em ;  for  'tis  justice  to  pronounce 
They  seek  moi  Ajax,  and  should  prompt  you  to 
Believe,  I  only  worthily  can  wear  'em. 
What  hath  Ulysses  done,  he  should  be  nam*d 
With  Telamon?  We  have  his  chronicle : 
He  surprised  Rhesus  in  his  tent,  a  great 
And  goodly  act,  nay,  had  the  heart  to  kill  him ! 
He  snatch^  a  spy  up,  Dolon,  and  dispatch'd  him 
To  the  other  world,  a  most  heroic  service ! 
And  had  the  confidence  to  filch  from  Troy 
The  dead  ^  Palladium^ — memorable  actions ! 
Foueht  he  with  Hector  ?  did  he  stand  immov'd 
As  1,  when  I  receiv'd  upon  my  casque 
A  mighty  javelin,  that  he  darted  at  me? 

^  dead]  In  my  copy  of  this  piece,  some  one  has  altered 
with  a  pen  *'  dead'*  into  ''  dread/*  not  perceiving  that  Ajax 
applies  contemptuously  the  former  word  to  the  Palladium,  as 
being  a  lifeless  image.  I  may  add  that  Shirley  did  not 
borrow  the  epithet  from  Ovid ; 

**  Priamidenque  Helenum  rofptd  cum  PaUade  captum.*' 

Met.  xiii.  99.  D 

VOL.  VI.  2  C 
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When  you,  pate  with  the  wonder  of  my  strengtb|J 

Forsook  your  prayers,  and  gave  me  from  the  G<H 

Into  my  own  protection,  and  at  last 

I  was  not  overcome,  but,  in  the  face 

Of  both  the  armies,  sent  this  mighty  champion 

Staggering  home  to  Troy. 

AW.  'Twas  a  fierce  battle. 
And  Ajax  lost  no  honour. 

Ajax.  Had  I  done 
But  this  alone,  it  migbl  be  argument 
To  prefer  Ajax  Telamon,  before 
Ulysses,  to  that  armour,  which  I'm  thinking 
How  he'll  become,  or  how  he  dare  sustain  'em  : 
Their   very   weight    will    crack    his  chine ;   \ 

burgonet 
Will  bring  his  neck  in  danger  of  a  cramp  ; 
Id  pity  of  his  fears,  discharge  his  hope 
Of  so  much  steel ;  he  has  tlie  art  of  running, 
'Twill  much  retard  his  motion.     Are  you  yet 
Considering,  as  doubtful  to  distinguish  us? 
Some  god  convey  those  arms  upon  (he  wings 
Of  a  swift  wind  into  the  enemies'  camp  ! 
Guard  'em  with  all  the  strength  and  soul  of  Troy  J 
Let  every  sword  mount  death  upon  the  point, 
And  leave  us  to  our  single  fate,  who  soonest 
Should  fetch 'em  off;  then  you  should  tell  your- 
selves, 
How  much  this  carpet  prince  came  short  of  Ajax< 
I  had  rather  fight  than  talk  :  now  hear  him  tattle. 

Soldiers,  [fcithiti']  An  Ajax,  an  Ajax  ! 

Uly$.  If  my  prayers,  with  your  own,  renowned 
kings. 
Could  have  prevail'd  with  heaven,  there  had  been 

no 
Contention  for  these  arms ;  he  might  have  liv'd 
To  have  enjoy'd  them  slill,  and  we  Achilles. 
But  since  by  the  unkiadness  of  our  fate 
We  axe  decreed  to  want  him,  (pardon  me. 
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If,  at  that  word,  unmanly  tears  break  forth,) 

Who  can  with  greater  merit  claim  the  armour. 

Than  he,  whose  piety  to  Greece  and  you, 

Engag'd  alone  his  valour  to  these  wars, 

And  made  him  yours  ?     Nor  let  it  be  a  sin 

Ere  I  proceed,  to  pray  this  justice  from  you*. 

That  since  my  adversary  hath  been  pleas'd 

To  make  a  virtue  my  reproach,  and  stain 

The  name  of  eloquence,  which  in  me  is  not  worth 

Your  envy  or  his  rage,  (since  he  declares 

His  incapacity  for  more  than  fighting,) 

You  will  not  judge  his  dullness  an  advantage^ 

Or  that  which  he  calls  eloquence  in  me 

A  blemish  to  my  cause,  who  have  employ'd 

All  that  the  gods  made  mine,  to  serve  my  country. 

Diom.  Thersander ,  are  you  not  asham'd  to  sleep  ? 

Tlher.  Hah !  no :  I  sleep ! 
I  have  not  scap'd  a  syllable,  by  my  honour : 
I  thought  not  Ajax  half  so  good  an  orator. 

Diom.  Ajax !  it  was  Ulysses  that  spoke  last. 

Ther.  Ulysses !  ay^  I  meant  Ulysses :  did  I  say 
Ajax  ?  between  you  and  I  be  it  spoken,  Diomedes, 
Ajax  is  a  blockhead. 

Diom.  Yet  he  spoke  to  purpose. 

Ther.  1' grant  you  that:  nay,  nay,  let  him 
alone. 

Agam.  Silence. 

lfly$.  The  lustre  of  our  birth,  by  Ajax  boasted, 
Which  we  derive  not  from  our  act  or  virtue 
We  vainly  call  our  own :  nature  contributes 
A  common  gloss  to  all  our  blood ;  the  honours 
And  swelling  titles,  pinn'd  upon  our  name, 
Chance  often  stamps  upon  a  fool  or  coward. 
But  if,  provok'd  by  Ajax,  I  must  yield 
Him  magnified  by  blood,  that  title  which 
He  takes  from  Jove,  makes  me  his  grandchild 

too: 
I^aertes  was  my  father,  his  Arcesius, 

Cc2 
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Whom  Jupiter  begot;  no  difference  here, 
But  that  our  family  contain'd  no  uncle, 
Banish'd  for  murder,  as  in  Telaraon's. 
Besides,  my  mother  but  reraember'd,  makes 
My  derivation  on  both  sides  divine, 
Which  lifts  me  above  Ajax,  if  I  were 
No  king  of  Ithaca,     But  he  hath  pleaded 
A  nearer  privilege,  by  being  kinsman, 
And  calls  these  arms  his  just  inheritance  ; 
Your  wisdom  could  not  chuse  but  smile  to  hel 

him : 
Fyrrhus,  his  son,  is  yet  alive,  and  Peleus, 
Achilles'  father,  Teucer,  his  next  cousin  ; 
And  Ajax  to  be  heir,  is  worth  your  wonder. 
But  you  know  how  to  waive  impertinence 
Of  blood  or  kindred  in  this  cause,  nor  shall 
I  need  to  pray  your  justice,  that  we  both 
May  only  charge  the  balance  with  our  merits. 

Diom.  This  is  not  ranting;  he  is  master  of 
A  worthy  temper. 

Agam.  Give  him  your  permissions. 

Vlys.  Ajax  hatii  read,  not  without  mighty  luagl 
His  own  bold  history :  when  I  shall  tell 
But  my  first  act  for  Troy,  if  it  be  less 
Than  all  that  Ajax  yet  hath  done  or  boasted, 
And  with  his  own  consent  too,  I  quit  all. 
1  have  rais'd  yovir  expectations  up  to  wonder, 
And  there  I'll  fix  it,  when  I  name  Achilles, 
Whose  actions  for  your  service,  scorning  all 
Equality,  arc  owing  to  Ulysses  ; 
And  I  may  call  them  mine,  that  made  him  ^<nu{ 
By  his  sword  fell  the  great  Priamides,  ■' 

Hector,  whose  single  arm  carried  the  strength 
And  fate  of  Ilion  ;  the  death  alone 
Of  Hector  is  an  act,  if  well  considered, 
Doth  easily  exceed  what  hath  been  done 
In  all  your  Grecian  commentaries :  I  arm'd 
Acliillei  first  to  do  these  mighty  things. 
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And  for  those  may  deserve  Achilles'  armour. 
Diom.  We  must  acknowledge  all  the  benefits 

Of  great  Achilles*  valour  are  a  debt 

We  owe  to  Ulysses,  who  discover'd  him 

Under  a  female  habit ;  'twas  Ulysses 

That  made  him  man  again,  and  our  great  cham- 
pion. 
Men.  All  this  is  granted,  yet^  I  think,  Ulysses 

Lost  little  blood  in  any  of  these  services. 

What  do  you  think,  Thersander? 

Ther.  I  think  as  the  general  thinks ;  he's  wise 

enough. 
Ulys.  But  give  me  leave  to  offer  to  your  memory 
Another  service,  and  reduce*'^  your  thoughts 
To  Aulis,  when  our  army  shipp'd,  and  big 
With  our  desires  for  Troy,  for  want  of  wind 
Were  lock'd  in  the  Euboean  bay  at  anchor ; 
When  the  oracle  consulted  gave  no  hope 
Of  the  least  breath  of  heaven  or  gentle  gale 
To  be  expected,  till  Diana's  anger 
Were  first  appeas'd  by  Iphigenia's  blood ; — 
I  melt  with  the  remembrance,  and  I  could 
Accuse  my  fiuth,  but  that  the  public  interest 
And  all  your  honours,  arm'd  me  to  persuade 
Nature  against  the  stream  of  her  own  happiness ; — 
There  stands  the  tear-drown'd  father,  Agamemnon : 
Ask  his  vex'd  soul,  (and  let  me  beg  his  pardon,) 
How  I  did  work  upon  his  murmuring  heart, 
Divided  'twixt  a  father  and  his  country. 
To  give  his  child  up  to  the  bleeding  altar ; 
Whose  drops,  too  precious  to  enrich  the  earth, 
The  goddess  Thid  within  a  cloud)  drank  up, 
And  snatch'd  her  soul ;  whose  brighter  substance 

made 
One  of  the  fairest  stars  that  deck  yon  canopy. 
Had  Ajax  been  employ'd  to  have  wrought  Atrides, 
When  he  was  angry  with  the  gods,  to  have  given 

*  reduce]     See  p.  178.    D. 
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His  only  pledge,  his  loved  Ipbigenia, 
Up  to  the  fatal  knife,  otir  Grecian  fleet 
Had  by  this  time  been  rotten  in  the  bay, 
And  we,  by  a  dishonourable  return. 
Been  wounded  in  our  fames  to  after  ages. 
Agam.  This  truth  is  urg'd  too  home, 
ijlya.  The  deity  appeas'd  with  virgin  sacrifice. 
The  winds  put  on  fresh  wings,  and  we  arriv'd, 
Swift  as  our  wishes,  to  affrishted  Troy  ; 
Where,  after  their  first  battle,  they  no  more 
Drew  forth  their  array,  which  engag'd  us  to 
Nine  horrid  winters'  expectation. 
It  would  be  tedious  to  relate,  how  active 
My  counsels  were,  during  this  nine  years'  siege, 
When  Ajax,  (only  good  at  knocks  and  wrestling,) 
Was  of  no  use  ;  the  bold  designs  I  carried ; 
My  care  of  our  defences  and  approaches. 
Encouraging  the  soldier,  wearied 
And  worn  away  with  empty  expectations  ; 
How  I  did  apt  provisions,  arms,  and  hearts, 
To  fight  withal ;  I  shall  not  here  inforce. 
When  you,  whose  just  commands  I  still  obey'd, 
Are  conscious  of  my  pious  undertakings. 
Aiax.  He'll  talk  eternally. 
tllys.  These  actions  have  deserv'd  no  brand  o 
coward : 
How  it  may  stain  his  forehead  that  accus'd  me, 
Judge  you,  by  the  short  following  story,  princes. 
There  was  a  time  when  Agamemnon  was 
Deluded  by  a  dream,  and  bid  to  leave 
The  siege ;  which  coming  to  the  soldiers'  ear, 
(Who.se  fears  were  help'd  by  superstition,) 
How  did  they  run  to  th'  ships  from  every  quarttfl 
Where  was  the  torrent  of  great  Ajax'  valour, 
So  talk'd  of,  that  did  bear  all  things  before  it? 
Why,  it  was  here,  that  torrent  carried  him  too  :  J 
I  saw  and  blush'd  at  Ajax'  preparation 
To  be  aboard, — I  will  not  call  it  running : 
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How  did  I,  careless  of  all  danger,  throw 

Myself  among  the  mutineers,  and  court 

The  fugitives  to  face  about  again. 

And  build  themselves  a  name  and  wealth  in  Troy, 

Given  over  by  the  gods  to  be  their  captive ! 

What  acted  Telamon  but  unworthy  fears. 

And  rather  coward  them  by  his  retreat. 

Than  teach  them  honour  by  his  own  example  ? 

Ajax.  Can  Jove  hear  this  ? — hah ! 

Aaam.  Look  to  Ajax. 

Ises.  Contain  yourself. 

Ajax.  Let  me  fight  him  here. 
Or  you  are  all  confederates  in  my  infamy. 

rJes.  For  my  sake — 

Ajax.  I  am  patient. 

iflys.  Nor  am  I  without  wounds  and  crimson 
characters^ 
Which,  as  her  ornament,  my  bosom  carries, 
Greater  than  Telamon  can  boast,  although 
He  fought  with  Hector ;  which  was  but  his  fortune, 
And  might  have  been  the  lot  of  Agamemnon^ 
Of  Menelaus,  Diomed,  myself, 
And  others,  who  had  equally  engag'd, 
And  only  chance  preferred  him  to  the  combat. 
But  let  me  not  be  thought  to  take  from  Ajax 
His  just  reward  of  fortitude.    I  grant 
He  did  repress  the  fury  of  the  Trojans, 
When  they  came  arm*d  in  fires  against  our  navy. 
But  'twas  not  single  valour,  that  repuls'd 
The  numerous  enemy ;  Patroclus  had 
The  armour  of  Achilles  on,  that  day, 
Which  struck  a  terror  in  the  Phrygian  courages, 
And  many  princes'  swords  contributed ; 
Mine  was  not  idle,  and  I  merit  some 
Proportion  of  fame  for  that  day's  victory ; 
But  if  it  come  with  murmuring,  defer  it. 
And  make  it  up  in  your  accounts  of  honour 
Due  for  the  great  Palladium,  which  I  fetched, 
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(Assisted  by  tbe  valiant  Diomed,) 

Out  of  the  heart  of  Troy,  spite  of  the  groves 

Of  spears,  that  grew  a  bright  defence  about  it. 

And  swords,  whose  every  motion  darted  lightning, 

To  guard  the  fatal  image,     la  this  act 

I  gave  you  Troy :  till  this  was  ravish'd  from  'em. 

It  was  not  in  your  fate  to  make  a  conquest ; 

Ajax,  and  all  the  army,  might  have  fought 

Against  the  moon,  with  as  much  hope  of  victory. 

Diom.  This  must  be  granted  hiro  asignal  service; 
I  can  attest  the  danger  of  this  action. 

Vlya.  I  blush,  I  am  compell'd  to  mention  these, 
But  where  my  honour  is  traduc'd,  'tis  just 
To  make  my  fairest  vindication. 
The  wealth  of  Greece  should  not  have  brib'd  me  to  ^ 
This  contestation,  but  Achilles'  armour 
Would  strike  ambitious  thoughts  into  a  hermit: 
Nor  will  my  limbs  much  tremble  to  sustain  *em  ; 
I  had  the  honour,  at  his  death,  to  carry 
His  body,  with  all  that  weight  of  arms  upon  it. 
And  plac'd  him  in  his  tent.     Although  I  want 
Some  bulk  of  Ajax,  I  can  walk,  and  fight, 
And  tell  him  where  he  fails,  and  mark  him  out 
A  truer  path  to  glory,  than  his  strength 
Is  able  to  pursue,  with  no  more  brains 
To  guide  him,  than  bis  empty  pannier  carries. 
Wise  men  join  policy  with  force  ;  the  lion 
Thus  with  the  fox,  makes  up  the  soldier's  em- 
blem. 
And  now  1  look  on  Ajax  Telamon, 
1  may  compare  him  to  some  specious  building: 
His  body  holds  vast  rooms  of  entertainment. 
And  lower  parts  maintain  the  ofBces  ; 
Only  tbe  garret,  his  exalted  head, 
Useless  for  wise  receipt,  is  fill'd  with  lumber. 
A  mastiff  dares  attempt  to  combat  lions, 
And  I'll  find  men  among  your  mercenaries. 
Shall  fly  on  hydras,  if  you  name  that  valour ; 
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Bat  he,  that  we  call  valiant  indeed, 

Knows  how  and  when  to  fight,  as  well  as  bleed. 

Soldiers.  [dwuHng  within.']  Ulysses,  Ulysses ! 

Agam.  Please  you  withdraw  your  persons  for 
some  minutes. 

AicLx.  Is't  come  to  this  ? 

tflys.  I  obey.  [Exit. 

JijcLX.  I  scorn  to  court 
Such  staggering  opinions,  and  repent 
That  I  once  thongnt  you  fit  to  be  my  judges.  {Exit. 

Ther.  For  my  part,  with  pardon  of  the  general^ 
My  voice  shall  be  to  please  them  both. 

'Agam.  Impossible. 

7%er.  Divide  the  armouri  and  compose  the  dif- 
ference ; 
Or  give  Ulysses,  'cause  he  has  the  better 
Head-piece,  Achilles*  helmet,  and  to  Ajax 
Those  parts  that  guard  the  body. 

Diam.  I  am  for 
Ulysses. 

Nes.  He  shall  have  my  vote. 

Men.  And  mine. 

Agam  Your  judgments  meet  with  Agamem- 
non's. 
Entreat  the  prince  of  Ithaca  return.  [Exitwi  officer. 

Re-enter  Ultssbs. 

Agam.  Sir,  I  congratulate  your  fate :  you  have 
With  the  concurrence  of  our  votes,  deserv'd 
To  be  the  second  owner  of  these  arms, 
Which,  as  the  first  reward  of  all  your  service, 
I,  in  their  names^  present ;  nor  are  these  trophies 
More  than  an  earnest^  and  a  glimpse,  of  those 
Eternal  monuments  shall  crown  your  wisdom. 
Where's  Ajax  Telamon  ? 

OfjF.  Transported  hence  with  fury. 
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Ulya.  You  have  honour'd  your  Ulysses ;  and  \ 

now 

Must  call  these  things  my  blessing  and  your  bounty. 

Agam.  Bear  them  in  triumph  to  bis  tent,  and  say,  I 
Wisdom,  not  downright  valour  wins  the  day  ; 
Better  is  wise  Ulysses  in  the  fields 
Than  the  great  master  of  the  seven-fold  shield. 

^Exeunt. 

SCENE   II. 

Near  the  Tent  of  Ajax. 

Enter  DiDVHUS  and  Lysippus. 

Did.  I  think,  Lysippus,  we  may  now  be  friendaa 
For,  though  you  had  a  mind  to  quarrel,  when 
The  victory  was  doubtful,  I  am  not 
The  more  exalted  for  my  master's  triumph  ; 
His  wit  is  Done  of  mine  ;  I  honour  Ajax 
In  his  own  arms,  for  [  have  seen  him  do 
Brave  things. 

Lya.  Thy  hand  ;  1  love  thee,  Didymus, 
And  I  will  love  Ulysses  for  thy  sake  too. 

Did.  But  how  does  thy  lord,  Ajax,  take  the* 
business  % 

Lya.  He's  mad,  and  rails  at  heaven  and  earth  ; 
1  dare  not 
Come  near  him.     Who's  this?     Polybrootes. 

Enter  Polybrontes. 

Let  us  forget  all  differences,  and  make 
Some  sport  with  him. —  Polybrontes, 
1  am  proud  to  see  your  military  face. 

Did.  My  magazine  of  valour,  I  do  honour  yoii»*l 
From  that  exalted  tuft  upon  your  scooce, 
To  the  cold  iron  star  upon  your  heel. 
How  ii't? 
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Lys.  How  is't,  my  low  and  miehty  Polybrontefi  ? 
Poly.  Tir'd  out  with  killing  of  the  creature, 
Wild  beasts  and  men  will  come  into  my  way ; 
Some  I  look  dead,  others  I  take  the  pains 
To  cut  or  quarter^  as  they  move  my  fury : 
The  hate  of  Juno  is  entail'd  upon 
Our  generation,  I  think. 

Did.  How,  Juno? 
I  pray,  what  kin  are  you  to  Hercules  ¥ 

Poly.  I  am  his  son,  son  to  the  Theban  Hercules, 
That  did  the  mighty  labours ;  we  number  twelve. 
I  have  been  told  too,  I  am  very  like  him : 
There  were  fifty  of  us  in  one  night  begotten. 

Did.  You  are  not,  sir,  so  big-bon'a  as  Hercules 
Altogether. 

Poly.  Hang  bones,  and  flesh,  and  blood  I 
It  is  the  soul  that's  tall,  a  giant's  spirit 

Lys.  Not  in  that  body ; 
A  soul  can  hardly  stand  upright  in't 

Poly.  'Tis  the  more  dangerous  being  confin'd, 
and  must 
Break  out  like  lightning. 

Did.  What's  that  upon  your  hat  ? 
Poly.  My  case  of  toothpicks. 
Ly$.  How  ?  'tis  a  lion's  paw. 
Poly.  A  legacy  my  father  left  me,  part 
Of  that  Nemean  lion  that  he  kill'd, 
Whose  skin  he  us'd  towear;  which,  since  these 

wars, 
I  tum'd  into  a  knapsack,  and  it  carries 
A  charm  against  all  venomous  beasts  come  near  it. 
Did.  Vermin  he  means. — ^What  kind  of  belt  is 

this? 
Poly.  This  was  a  serpent,  which  at  Aulis  was 
Observ'd  to  climb  up  to  the  sparrow's  nest ; 
Where,  having  swallow 'd  nine,  Calchas  presag'd 
We  should  be  nine  years  at  the  siege  of  Troy, 
And  in  the  tenth  be  conquerors.    This  I  kill'd 
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With  a  flint  stoaej  as  it  came  hissing  toward  me ; 
It  had  ten  raw  of  iron  teeth. 

Did.  Where  are  thej  ? 

Poly.  All  beaten  out  with  that  stone  I  threw  at 
her. 

Did.  Nothing  scapes  you  then  : 
But,  good  sir,  favour  us,  to  let  us  know 
How  many  men  have  fallen  by  your  sword, 
During  our  siege  ;  I  know  you  keep  a  catalogue. 

Poly.  Not  of  all; 
I  only  register  within  my  diary 
The  men  of  honour  that  I  kill ;  the  rest 
I  leave  to  the  common  bills  of  mortality. 

Lys.  The  men  of  honour,  I  pray,  sir? 

Poly.  They  rise  to 
Seven  hundred  in  my  roll. 

Did.  With  your  own  hand  ? 

Poll/.  Ten  princes,  beside  two  of  Priam's  sons 
Paris  and  Hector. 

liyt.  Paris  is  alive. 

Poly,  Not  that  Paris  I  kill'd,  upon  my  honour. 

Did.  And  all  the  army  knows,  Achilles,  with 
His  Myrmidons,  slew  Hector. 

Poly.  From  me  tell 
Achilles,  'tis  false. 

Lys,  He's  dead  too. 

Poly.  'Tis  well  he  is  so  ;  he  that  steals  my  fame, 
Must  not  be  long  i'th'number  of  the  living. 

IHd.  You  are 
The  little  wonder  of  the  world ;  you  had 
Done  yourself  right,  to  have  put  in  with  Ulysses 
And  Ajax,  for  the  armour. 

Lys.  Had  he  stood. 
There  had  been  no  competitor;  Ulysses 
Had  this  day  miss'd  his  triumph. 

Poly.  Had  Ulysses 
The  armour  then  ? 
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Enter  Ajax  behind. 

Ly$.  Given  by  all  the  judges. 

Poly.  I  believe 
The  man  is  so  modest,  [he]  at  mention 
Of  me,  would  have  recanted  his  ambition : 
Do  not  I  know  Ulysses?  yes,  and  Ajax. 

Aiax.  Hah! 

Poly.  And  all  the  swelling  flies  that  blow  the 
army. 
rU  tell  that  Ajax,  when  I  see  him  next. 
That  1  dare  fight. 

Ajax.  [coming  forward]  With  whom^  sir,  dare 
you  fieht  ? 

Poly.  With  any  man,  that  shall  affront  you, 
sir. 
Renowned  Ajax,  my  soul  falls  to  crumbs, 
That  day  I  do  not  honour  your  remembrance. 
Ulysses  is  a  juggler :  I  do  wonder 
At's  impudence,  to  stand  in  competition 
With  him,  that  is  the  tnan  of  men,  brave  Telamon. 
Shall  I  carry  him  a  challenge  ?  prithee,  let  me^ 
I  lone  to  thunder  him. 

j^ax.  Stay,  weasel. 

Poly.  Or  to  Agamemnon,  or  the  best  of  them? 
Would  I  were  in  my  knapsack  niUiling  cheese 
now !     [Aeide. 

Ajax.  I  say  the  word,  be  dead. 

{Striking  Polybrontes. 

Poly.  My  brains^  my  brains ! 
Ah,  my  own  sweet  brams !  Who  watits  any  brains  ? 

Ajax.  Art  thou  not  dead  ? 

Poly.  Oh,  yes,  sir,  I  am  dead  ! 
Give  my  ghost  leave  to  walk  a  little. 

Ajax.  Come  back :  your  name  ? 

Poly.  Ah,  when  I  was  alive,  the  soldiers  call'd 
me — 

j^jax.  Agamemnon? 
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Fitly.  I  shall  be  brain 'd  io  earnest. 

Jjax.  When  thou  bast  pass'd  the  St^&^an  1ake,1 
commend  me 
To  iSacus,  one  of  the  infernal  Judges. 

Poly.  I  will, sir;  I  am  acquamted  with  his  clerk. 

Ajax.  And,    when  I   have   made    my  revenge 
perfect, 
I'll  visit  him  myself 

Poly.  I'll  bring  you  an  answer  too. 

^ax.  Do  so. 

Poly.  I  were  best  to  make  haste,  sir ;  Charoo 
stays  for  me. 
And  I  shall  lose  my  tide. 

Aiax.  Then  vanish. 

Poly.  Presto.  lExU. 

Ajax.  There's  one    dispatch'd ;    he's  company 
for  ghosts : 
I  know  whose  fate  is  next,  and  then  1  leap 
To  immortality.     What  cloud  is  that 
Descends  so  big  with  prodigy?  my  steel 
Shall  give  the  monster  birth.     Hah  !  'tis  Ulysses 
Come  to  afTront  me,  in  Achilles'  armour  : 

Enter  Calchas. 

A  thousand  serpents  creep  within  my  skull : 

I'll  find  the  coward's  soul  through  all  this  darkness. 

Have  at  thee,  politician  !  dost  thou  bleed  ! 

Now  I  have  met  wi'  ye,  thanks  to  my  good  sword. 

1  kiss  thy  cold  lips,  for  this  brave  revenge : 

Thou  art  my  own,  without  competitor. 

And  must  be  my  last  refuge,  and  companion. 

Cal.  Alas,  poor  Tetamon  ! 

^fix.  Who  calls  Telamon? 

Val.  One  you  have  known,  and  lov'd:    can  yoa 
forget 
Calcbas  so  soon  1 

AjcLc.    Our  Grecian    prophet?    you  are   very 
welcome. 
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What  news  from  the  upper  world  ?  do  they  agree 
In  heaven?  we  are  all  to  pieces. 

Cal.  I  am  trusted 
With  a  direction  to  you :  the  sacred  powers 
You  serve — 

Ajax.  Speak  on,  but  let  me  tell  you,  as  a  friend. 
They  have  not  us'd  me  kindly ;  but  no  matter, 
1*11  be  my  own  revenger. 

Cal.  Sir,  take  heed 
How  you  provoke  their  anger,  or  contemn 
Their  precepts,  for  the  partial  acts  of  men : 
They  know,  and  pity  that  a  man  so  valiant 
Should  for  a  trifle  lose  his  manly  temper. 
You  are  not,  sir,  forgotten  by  the  Gods, 
And  i  am  sent,  their  prophet,  to  acquaint  you, 
That  what  you  lost  alive  by  human  judges. 
Their  divine  justice  shall  restore  with  honour 
To  your  calm  dust :  for  know,  those  very  arms, 
In  which  Ulysses  triumphs  now,  shall  be 
Snatch'd  from  him  by  a  tempest,  and  shall  land, 
A  floating  treasure,  upon  Ajax'  tomb, 
And  by  their  stay  convince  the  future  age 
Who  best  deserv'd  'em.     Be  not  then  unmann'd, 
And  thus  deface  the  beauties  of  vour  reason. 

Ajax.  I  thank  'em,  they  are  pleas'd,  when  I  am 
dead, 
To  make  a  restitution  to  my  fame. 
And  send  me  home  the  armour ;  this  is  something. 
rU  make  myself  in  a  capacity, 
Bv  death,  to  be  an  object  of  their  justice; 
ril  die  immediately ;  I  can  do't  myself. 

CcU.  Your  piety  avert  so  black  a  deed ! 
This  is  a  way  to  make  the  world  suspect 
The  worth  of  all  your  former  actions^ 
And  that  they  were  not  births  legitimate. 
Born  from  true  honour,  but  the  spurious  issue 
Of  an  unguided  heat,  or  chance.     How  shall 
We  think  that  man  is  truly  valiant. 
And  fit  to  be  engag'd  in  things  of  fright 
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And  danger,  that  wants  courage  to  Bustaio 
An  injury?  It  shews  afear  of  otiiers, 
To  be  reveng'd  upon  ourselves ;  and  he 
Is  not  BO  much  a  coward  that  flies  death, 
As  he  that  suficrs,  and  doth  fear  to  live. 
Besides,  this  will  enlarge  your  enemy's  triumph. 
And,  in  the  world's  opinions,  be  granted 
A  tame  concession  to  his  worth :  nay,  men. 
And  with  much  face  of  reason,  may  affirm, 
Ulysses  did  not  only  win  the  arms, 
But  conquer'd  Ajax. 

jijax.  Therefore  1  will  die 
Witn  my  own  hand,  and  save  that  infamy : 
I  am  resoWd,  all  fate  shall  not  prevent  it. 
Leave  me. 

Cal.  1  must  not. 

jljax.  I  am  not  confin'd 
To  place :  thy  office  yet  is  thy  protection ; 
Do  not  presume  to  follow,  lest  my  rage 
Make  me  forget  your  person,  and,  by  sad 
Mistake,  I  turn  the  priest  into  a  8acri6ce. 
Go,  tell  the  world,  1  am  dead,  and  make  it  known. 
That  Ajax  fell  by  no  hand  but  bis  own.         [£xt(. 

Cal.  This  will  turn  all  our  triumph  into  mourn- 
ing.  {ExeuiU._ 


SCENE  III. 

AnoUier  part  of  the  camp. 

Enter  Calchas  be/ore  the  body  of  Ajax,  ff  _ 
by  ail'  princes,  Aoamemnon,  Diomedes, 
LAue,    Thersander,    NESTOR,    and    Ulvssij 
following  the  hearse,  as  going  to  tlie  temple. 

Cal.  The  glories  of  our  blood  and  state 

Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things ; 
There  is  no  armour  against  fate  ; 
Death  lays  his  icy  hand  on  kings : 
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Scepter  and  crown 
Must  tumble  downy 
And  in  the  dust  be  equal  made 
ff^h  the  poor  crooked  scythe  and  spade. 

Some  men  with  swords  may  reap  the  fields 

And  plant  fresh  laurels  where  they  kill ; 
But  their  strong  nerves  at  last  must  yield ; 
They  tame  but  one  another  still : 
Early  or  fate, 
They  stoop  tofate^ 
And  must  give  up  their  murmuring  breath , 
When  they  J  pah  captives,  creep  to  death. 

The  garlands  wither  on  your  brow. 

Then  boast  no  more  yoikr  ^nighty  deeds  ; 
Upon  Death's  purple  altar  now. 
See,  where  the  victory-victim  bleeds  : 
Your  heads  must  come 
To  the  cold  tomb. 
Only  the  actions  of  the  just 
SmeU  sweety  and  blossom  in  their  dust.  ^ 

Agam.  Set  forward  to  the  temple.     This  was 
once 
A  day  of  triumph,  but  the  death  of  Ajax 
Will  make  it  dark  within  our  calendar : 
Joys  are  abortive^  or  not  born  to  last> 
And  our  bright  days  are  quickly  overcast. 

[^Exeunt  omnes. 

'  Here  the  old  copy  tells  us  '*  This  was  afterwards  sung  in 
part8>  the  music  excellently  composed  by  Mr.  £d.  Coleman.** 

**  In  this  Contention,**  says  Oldys  '*  is  the  fine  song  which  old 
Bowman  used  to  sing  to  king  Charles,  and  which  he  has  often 
sung  to  me^  The  glories,  &c.*'  M.  S.  note  on  Langbaine*s  Ace.  of 
English  Dram.  PoeU,  p.  485  (in  the  Brit.  Mus.)  D. 
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OCTAVO  VOLUME  OF  1646» 

S'c. 


Poems  &c.]  The  pieces  which  immediately  follow^  appeared 
in  an  octavo  volume^  in  1646,  under  the  title  of  Poems  Stc,  by 
James  Shirley,  Sine  aUqud  dementid  nulltu  Phabus,  What 
portions  of  that  volume  I  have  now  rejected,  because  they 
have  been  already  printed  in  the  present  work^  the  subjoined 
table  will  shew : 

Poems  &c.  Ed.  1646.  Present  Edition. 

Commendatory  Verses  prefixed  to  vol.  i. 

)  partly  in  the  Changes,  or  Love 
in  a  Maze,  vol.  ii.  p.  327.* 
and  partly  in  77^  ^U(2,  Fair 
One,  vol.  i.  p.  335. 

A  Gentleman  in  Love  vnth  two  1  in  the  Changes,  or  Love  in  a 
ladies,  p.  19.  J      Maze,  vol.  il.  p.  354. 

Melancholy  converted,  p.  19^  inr^£xampfe^vol.iii.p.364. 

Strephon,  Daphne,  p.  24,  in  The  Cardinal,Yol.y.  p.  344. 

A  Letter  to  the  Lady  D.  S,  sent  '^   prefixed  to  the  Changes,  or 
v)ith  a  New  Comedy,  p.  39,      J      Lore  is  a  Maze^  vol.  ii.p.  271- 

To  the  never  en<mghHon<mredE.  ^         ^^j   ^    Epilogue   to 

of  St,  on  New-Yeares  day  at    I  K^,     p      l  M   t  1  ' 

night,  after   other  entertain-    |  ^   iq^  ' 

ment,  p.  40.  J  P'  ^^^• 

»        ^^  \  in  The  Imposture,  vol.  v.  p. 

^^'  P-  ^^-  /      189. 

''^ftrJL^LriW.  \  prefixed    to    TAe    DouUf^ 


there,  called  Rosania,  or  Loves 


nrtory,p.l48.       '                 J  fi«^,  vol.  iv.  p.  878. 

A  Prologue  to  his  Comedy  at  the  ^ 

Cock'pit,  called  the  Corona-    I  prefixed  to  The  Coronation, 

Hon,  Presented  in  theperson  of  j  vol.  iii.  p.  458. 
a  Lady,  p.  149.                        J 

A  Prologue  to  his  Comedy  of  the  ^  c     j  ^     xu     i^» 

Changes,  or  Love  in  i  Maze,    1  P^^^"^  *^  tj^  ^^"^^.'  ^ 

First  Acted  at  Salisbury  Court,    \  ^JL'  '"^  ^  ^^^^^  ^°^-  "'  P 

p.  151.                                       J  ^^^• 


P 
The 
152 


Epilogue  Uo  the  same]  p.   1  j  j  x    xi.  «^. 

2  (  *PP^^"^"  ^  ^^  ^™c  P*  364, 


.  ,,_  1  appended  to  The  Coronation, 

^« -.,„„^«e,  p.  153.  I     vol.iii.p.54a 

jf  Prologue  at  Ikt  Globe  to  kii  ") 

prmtud  at  the  BUtck-Rim,  J      ™-  "■'  P'  "'■'■ 
p.  154.  J 

^"j'"!?? '° ""  ""''■''"'""''}  ■p'*°''""°  ""■"»'  p- '"  • 

.4   Prologue   to  Ait  p/ay  calfed   1  prefixed  to  The  Brotlun,vol. 

the  Brothers,  p.  156.  /     i.  p.  191. 

EpiUigiie  [to  the  lame]  in  the  \  j  j  »    .u  n-n 

pJion  0/  Dm  Pedro! f.  I67.  ]  •PP"''"^'' '«  ""  »»"  P-  2«- 
Prologue  to  his  Tragedy  call'd    1  prefixed  to  Tfte  Sutter*,  vol.  v, 

the  Cardinatl, '  p.  158.  J   p.  356. 

The  Triumph  of  Beaulk,  in  vol.  n.  p.  SIS. 

In  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  is  a  MS.  collection  of 

Verse*  aiid  Poems  by  James  Sbirleif.—Rawl.  Poet.  88.     With 

he  exception  of  one  or    two  poem^,  it  consists  entirely  of 

ieces,  which  were  printed,  though  with  very  great  variationa, 

1  "ur  authors  voloine  of  \6i6.     ITie  reader,  perhaps,  in 

ing  over  the  following  pages,  will  think  that  I  have  given 

Jiany,  rather  than  two  few,  extracts  from  this  MS.  collec- 

:  the  hitherto  unpublished  poeins  which  it  has  furnished, 

.  #ill  find  placed  by  themselves.  1>. 

'  Tie  lines  antitled  ^  Prologue  to  jUi  7Vq(«/y  ralTd  tht  Cardmal,  in  Ika 
Tol,  or  Pottm,  IMG,  Shirle}'  ■ftirWHrdi  printed  u  %  Pralogvt  to  7X( 
Sitlm  in  ll>52,  and  prefixed  B  different  prologue  to  tb«  Carf^iniiJ  vheD  it 

wu  given  to  the  pm*  in  the  Utter  jtar. 


TO  THE  TRULY  NOBLE, 

BERNARD  HYDE,  ESQ, 
SIR, 

iTwiU  be  a  long  ambition  satUfiedy  if  by  this  I  have  the 
happiness  of  making  myself  more  known  to  youy  though  in 
the  same  act  I  put  mysey^to  a  blush,  thctt  I  have  not  a 
better  present  to  excuse  the  confidence.  If  I  do  look 
upon  you  but  as  you  relate  to  me  in  the  common  interest 
and  fame  of  your  virtues,  wherein  I  share  with  others,  I 
may  be  censured  a  bold  man,  since  as  they  are  propor^ 
tionedto  me,  they  are  more  than  equal  to  the  whole  deserts 
of  some  that  write  both  honour  and  abilities.  But  when 
I  consider  that  graceful  part  of  your  character,  sweetness, 
which  gives  both  the  price  and  beauty  to  your  other  fumi' 
tures  of  art  and  nature,  I  cannot  think  myself  without 
capacity  of  pardon  for  this  appUcation,  the  well  meant 
tender  of  my  service. 

They  are  papers  in  themselves  not  worth  your  eye,  or  to 
be  numbered  wtth  those  reserves  of  wit  and  learning  that 
wait  upon  your  recreations  ;  and  yf  tJiey  receive  entertain^ 
ment  abroad,  I  shall  acknowledge  it  rather  a  debt  which 
men  pay  to  your  name,  than  a  merit  of  the  poems;  and  if 
they  meet  with  the  frowning  world,  I  have  subscribed  my 
own,  to  be  accused  for  them  and  this  presumption.  How* 
soever,  if  they  may  enjoy  but  your  smile  ana  shade,  which 
was  the  first  choice  of  my  thoughts,  it  shall  encourage  me 
to  reach  your  worth  with  more  suitable  imaginations  i  till 
when,  give  me  leave  to  write  myself 

Your  faithful  honourer, 
JAMES  SHIRLEY. 
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Cupid's  Call.^ 

Ho !  Cupid  calls,  come,  lovers,  come, 
Bring  his  wanton  harvest  home ; 

'  Cupids  Call]     In  Rawlinson's  MS.  stands  thus  : 

The  Courtezan. 

Cupid  calls^  Oh  young  men,  come. 
Bring  his  wanton,  wanton  harvest  home ! 
When  the  birds  most  sweetly  sing. 

And  flowers  are  in  their  prime^ 
No  season  but  the  spring 
Is  Cupid's  harvest  time. 

Into  love's  field,  or  garden  walk ; 
Virgins  dangle,  dangle  on  their  stalky 
Blown,  and  playing  at  fifteen. 
And  pointing  to  their  beds ; 
Come,  bring  your  sickles  then. 
And  reap  their  maidenheads. 

Another. 

Hark,  hark«  how  in  every  grove 

Nightingales  do  sing  of  love  : 

They  have  lost  their  sullen  note. 

Warbling  with  a  merry  throat. 
There  is  no  bliss  to  men. 
Oh  let  them  ravish  me  again  ! 

Virgins,  that  are  young  and  fair. 
Kiss  yourselves  into  a  pair ; 
Warm  and  active  keep  your  blood. 
Let  no  thought  congeal  the  flood ; 

In  youth  refuse  no  art. 

For  age  will  snow  upon  your  heart.     D. 


!  nc»t  wind  blows,  the  birds  do  sing, 
J    3  earth's  enamelt'd,  'tis  high  spring ; 
l^et  hinds,  whose  soul  is  corn  and  bay, 
Expect  tbeir  crop  another  day. 

Into  Love's  spring-garden  walk ; 

Virgins  dangle  oo  their  stalk, 

Full  blown,  and  playing  at  fifteen  ; 

Come  bring  your  amorous  sickles  then  ; 
See,  they  are  pointing  to  their  beds, 
And  call  to  reap  their  maiden-heads. 

Hark,  how  in  yonder  shady  grove 
Sweet  Fhiloniel  is  warbling  love, 
And  with  her  voice  is  courting  kings ; 
For.  since  she  was  a  bird,  she  sings, 
There  is  no  pleasure  but  in  men. 
Oh,  come  and  ravish  me  again  ! 

Virgins,  that  are  young  and  fair, 
May  kiss,  and  grow  into  a  pair; 
Then  warm  and  active  use  your  blood, 
No  sad  thought  congeal  the  flood  ; 
Nature  no  medicine  can  impart, 
When  age  once  snows  upon  our  heart. 


To  HIS  UNKIND  M1STRB8S. 

Sure,  thy  heart  was  flesh  at  first ; 
For  what  sio  bath  it  been  curst 
Into  that  stubborn  thing  of  late, 
Above  the  reach  of  wonder^  What, 
In  some  winter  was  it  lost, 
And,  its  blood  drunk  up  by  frost, 
Grew  stiff,  and  bo  a  rock  became  9 
Yet  this  would  soflen  at  a  flame. 
Or  didst  thou  bathe  thy  pretty  limbs 
In  some  cold  and  fatal  streams. 
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Which  turn  what  they  embrace  to  stone. 

And  by  degrees  thy  heart  grew  one  ? 

I  know  not,  but  too  true  I  find 

A  quarry  of  prodigious  kind : 

Yet  since  I  lov'd  it,  I  will  try, 

From  the  warm  limbeck  of  my  eye, 

In  such  a  method  to  distil 

Tears  on  thy  marble  nature^  till 

Their  frequent  drops,  by  love's  new  art. 

Write  my  epitaph  on  thy  heart ; 

That  men  may  know  for  whom  I  die, 

And  say,  beneath  that  stone  I  lie. 

Good  Morrow. 

Good  morrow  unto  her,  who  in  the  night 
Shoots  from  her  silver  brow  more  light 
Than  Cynthia,  upon  whose  state 

All  other  servile  stars  of  beauty  wait : 

Good  morrow  unto  her,  who  gives  the  day. 
Whose  eyes  preserve  a  purer  ray 
Than  Phoebus,  when  in  Thetis'  streams 

He  hath  new  bath'd  himself,  and  wash'd  his  beams : 

The  day  and  night  are  only  thine,  and  we 
Were  lost  in  darkness  but  for  thee ; 
For  thee  we  live,  all  hearts  are  thine, 

But  none  so  full  of  faith  and  flame  as  mine. 

To  BIS  Mistress. 

I  would  the  God  of  love  would  die, 
And  give  his  bow  and  shafts  to  me, 

f  ask  no  other  legacy ; 
This  happy  fate  I  then  would  prove. 
That,  since  thy  heart  I  cannot  move, 

I'd  cure,  and  kill  my  own  with  love. 
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Yet  why  should  1  so  cruel  be, 
To  kill  myself  with  loving  thee, 

And  thou  a  tyraot  still  to  me? 
Perhaps,  couldst  thou  alTection  show 
To  me,  i  should  not  love  thee  so, 

And  that  would  be  my  medicioe  too. 

Then  choose  to  love  me,  or  deny, 
I  will  not  be  so  fond  to  die 

A  martyr  to  thy  cruelty: 
If  thou  be'st  weary  of  me,  when 
Thou  art  so  wise  to  love  again, 

Command,  and  III  forsake  thee  then. 

To  Odblia. 

Health  to  my  fair  Odelia  I  tSome  that  know 
How  many  months  are  past 
Since  I  beheld  thy  lovely  brow, 
Would  count  an  age  at  least ; 

But  UDto  me, 
Whose  thoughts  are  still  on  thee, 
I  vow 
By  thy  black  eyes,  'tis  but  an  hour  ago. 

That  mistress  I  pronounce  but  poor  in  bliss, 
That,  when  her  servant  parts. 
Gives  not  as  much  with  her  last  kiss, 
As  will  maintain  two  hearts 

Till  both  do  meet 
To  taste  what  else  is  sweet. 
Is't  Rt 
Time  measure  love,  or  our  affection  it? 

Cherish  that  heart,  OdcIia,  that  is  mine. 
And  if  the  north  thou  fear, 
Dispatch  but  from  thy  southern  clinic 
A  sigh,  to  warm  thine  here  ; 
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But  be  so  kind 
To  send  by  the  next  wind, 
Tis  far, 
And  many  accidents  do  wait  on  war. 


To  HIS  Mistress  confined. 

Think  not,  my  Phebe,  'cause  a  cloud 
Doth  now  thy  heavenly  beauty  shroud, 

My  wandering  eye 
Can  stoop  to  common  beauties  of  the  sky ; 
Be  thou  but  kind,  and  this  eclipse 
Shall  neither  hinder  eyes,  nor  lips, 
For  we  will  meet 
Within  our  hearts,  and  kiss,  when  none  shall  see't. 

Nor  canst  thou  in  thy  prison  be, 
Without  some  loving  signs  of  me ; 

When  thou  dost  spy 
A  sun-beam  peep  into  thy  room,  'tis  I, 
For  I  am  hid  within  that  flame. 
And  thus  unto  thy  chamber  came. 
To  let  thee  see. 
In  what  a  martyrdom  I  burn  for  thee. 

?iVhen^  thou  dost  touch  thy  lute,  thou  may'st 
hink  on  my  heart,  on  which  thou  play'st  ; 
When  each  sad  tone 
Upon  the  strings  doth  shew  my  deeper  groan: 
When  thou  dost  please,  they  shall  rebound 
With  nimble  airs,  struck  to  the  sound 
Of  thy  own  voice  : 
Oh,  think  how  much  I  tremble,  and  rejoice !] 

'  When  thou  dost,  &c.]  This  stanza  is  inserted  from  Haw- 
linson's  MS.  and  €arew's  Poems :  see  note  on  Shirley's  Pogt' 
script  to  the  Reader.  D. 
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There's  no  sad  picture  that  doth  dwell 
Upon  thy  arras  wall,  but  well 

Resembles  nie. 
No  matter  though  our  years  do  not  agree  ; 
Love  can  make  old,  as  well  as  time, 
And  be  that  doth  but  twenty  climb, 
If  he  will  prove 
As  true  as  1,  shews  fourscore  years  in  love. 


Love's  Hue  and  Crt.^ 

In  Love's  name  you  are  charg'd,  oh,  fly 

And  make  a  speedy  hue  and  cry 

After  a  face,  which  t'other  day 

Stole  my  wandering  heart  away  : 

To  direct  you,  take  in  brief 

These  few  marks  to  know  the  thief. 

Her  hair,  a  net  of  beams,  would  prove 

Strong  enough  to  imprison  Jove, 

Drest  in  his  eagle's  shape ;  her  brow 

Is  a  spacious  field  of  snow  ; 

Her  eyes  so  rich,  so  pure  a  grey. 

Every  look  creates  a  day, 

And  if  they  cloee  themselves  (not  when 

The  sun  doth  set)  'tis  night  again  ; 

Id  her  cheeks  are  to  be  seen 

Of  flowers,  both  the  king  and  queen, 

Thither  by  all  the  graces  led, 

And  smiling  in  their  nuptial  bed  ; 

On  whom,  like  pretty  nymphs,  do  wait 

Her  twin-born  lips,  whose  virgin  state 

They  do  deplore  themselves,  nor  miss 

To  blush,  so  often  as  they  kiss 


*  Lone'i  Hue  and  Cry.']  These  lines,  with  many  viuiatiea 
occur  in  The  Witty  Fair  One,  vol.  i.  p.  311,  and  in  C  ' 
Poemt:  see  note  on  Shirley's  PosUaipl  to  the  Reader. 
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Without  a  man.    Beside  the  rest, 
Tou  shall  know  this  felon  best 
By  her  tongue ;  for,  when  your  ear 
Once  a  harmony  shall  hear 
So  ravishing,  you  do  not  know 
Whether  you  be  in  heaven,  or  no^     . 
That,  that  is  she;  oh,  straight  surprize, 
And  bring  her  unto  love's  assize ; 
But  lose  no  time,  for  fear  that  she 
Ruin  all  mankind,  like  me, 
Fate^  and  philosophy  controul, 
And  leave  the  world  without  a  soul. 


Good  Night. 

Bid  me  no  more  good  night ;  because 

'Tis  dark,  must  I  away? 
Love  doth  acknowledge  no  such  laws, 

And  love  'tis  I  obey. 
Which  blind,  doth  all  your  light  despise, 

And  hath  no  need  of  eyes 
When  day  is  fled : 

Besides,  the  sun,  which  you 

Complain  is  gone,  'tis  true, 
Is  gone  to  bed : 

Oh,  let  us  do  so  too ! 

Song/ 

Would  you  know  what's  soft  ?  I  dare 
Remit  you  to  the  down^  or  air : 
The  stars  we  all  acknowledge  bright. 
The  snow  too  is  exceeding  white : 

^  Song.']  This  piece^  as  printed  in  Carew*8  Poems,  (see  note 
on  Shirley's  Postscript  to  the  Reader,)  agrees  ahnost  entirely  with 
the  copy  in  Rawlinson's  MS.  The  present  text  of  it  differs  much 
from  that  of  those  collections.    D. 
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To  please  your  scent,  'Iwill  nol  he  hard 

To  present  you  bruised  uard  : 

And  would  you  heavenly  music  hear, 

I'll  call  the  orbs  to  take  your  ear. 

If  old  Pythagoras  sing  true  : 

But  ambrosia,  heavenly  dew 

Divinely  must  affect  your  taste. 

And  nectar  is  your  drink  at  last : 

But  would  you  have  all  these  delights  in  one, 
Kdow  but  toe  fair  Odelia,  aud  'tis  done. 


A  Fairino. 

A  Fairing  if  you  ask,  I  will  next  day 

Bestow  upon  you  the  new  puppet  play: 

The  children  made  in  wax,  I  dare  not  try, 

For,  I  confess,  the  models  at  your  eye 

Will  melt  themselves  away,  and  then  you  know 

The  man  will  be  undone,  and  lose  his  show. 

What  monsters  would  you  see?     I'll  bring  a  manfl 

Has  been  in  France  or  Italy,  that  can 

Play  bis  deformities  with  all  the  fair. 

We'll  for  the  Cloisters,  where  the  pictures  are, 

The  king  and  queens,  the  princes,  all  the  babies. 

The  paper  lords,  and  all  the  painted  ladies  ; 

The  men  of  ginger-bread  ;  what  art  can  do ! 

You  shall  see  cannibals  will  eat  them  loo. 

We'll  to  the  horse  that  dances,  and  ('tis  said) 

Tells  money,  and  which  virgin  is  a  maid  : 

This  beast  muBt  be  an  understanding  creature. 

For  he  will  snort  you  by  instinct  of  nature. 

If  you  but  name  the  pope;  there's  something  in't,  j 

That  a  wall  eye  should  read  Geneva  print. 

'I'hese  are  but  half  the  knacks  we'll  see,  and  buy, 

If  you  will  walk  into  the  fair  with  me: 

But  you  are  angry,  mistress  ;  troth,  I  meant 

A  jest,  in  answer  of  your  merriment; 
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For  sure  yoa  cannot  mean,  with  liope  to  gain 
That  ^(t  from  me  is  worth  your  entertain. 
For  whatsoever  is  not  I,  must  be 
Trifles,  and  empty  things  bestow'd  on  thee ; 
And  you  may  tnank  your  beauty  for't,  I  am 
So  poor^  I  have  not  left  myself  a  name, 
Or  substance,  not  translated  thine  before ; 
He  that  bestow'd  his  heart,  can  give  no  more. 
If  thou  wilt  have  a  fiiiring  from  me  then. 
Give  myself  back,  Fll  give  it  thee  agdn. 


To  L.^  FOR  A  WRBATH  OF  BaYS  SBNT. 

Soul  of  mv  Muse^  what  active  unknown  fire 
Already  doth  thy  Delphick  wreath  inspire ! 
0'th*sudden,  how  my  faculties  swell  high^ 
And  I  am  all  a  powerfulprophesy ! 
Sleep,  ye  dull  Csdsars !  Rome  will  boast  in  vain 
Your  glorious  triumphs ;  one  is  in  my  brain, 
Great  as  all  yours ;  and  circled  with  thy  bays. 
My  thoughts  take  empire  o'er  all  land  and  seas : 
Proof  against  all  the  planets,  and  the  stroke 
Of  thunder,  I  rise  up  Augustus'  oak, 
Within  my  guard  or  laur^,  and  made  free 
From  age,  look  fresh  still  as  my  Daphnean  tree. 
My  fancy's  narrow  yet,  till  I  create 
For  thee  another  world,  and  in  a  state 
As  free  as  innocence^  shame  all  poets'  wit, 
To  climb  no  higher  than  Elysium  yet, 
yf  here  the  pale  lovers  meet,  and  teach  the  groves 
To  sigh,  ana  sinff  vain  legends  of  their  loves ; 
We  will  have  ouer  flights,  and  taste  such  things 
Are  only  fit  for  sainted  queens  and  kings. 

*  To  L.  ifcJi  The  first  twenty  lines,  and  the  eonduding 
couplet,  of  this  piece,  occur,  slightly  varied,  in  BoniMria  and 
Mammon :  see  p.  89.    D. 
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At  such  a  loss,  here's  all  thy  choice, 
Leave  off,  or  paint  her  with  a  voice. 


To  A  Lord,  who  had  courted  a  Ladv  of  hucm 

PERFECTION,  AND  AFTER  OFFERED  HIS  SERVICE  TO 
ANOTHER  OF  AN  INFERIOR  BEAUTY  AND  PARTS,  IN 
CONFIDENCE  THAT  THE  FIRST  WOULD  RB-ACCEPTj 
HIM. 

And  can  thy  proud  apostate  eyes 
Court  her  again,  with  hope  t'eotice 
One  gentle  language,  or  a  smile 
Upon  a  renegade  so  vile? 
Thing  call'd  a  lord,  forbear  ;  'tis  fit 
Ambition  leave  thee,  like  thy  wit. 
Send  for  an  exorcist  from  Rome, 
And  let  him  with  full  orders  come, 
To  dispossess  thy  wanton  sense 
Of  this  grand  devil,  Impudence. 

Can  she,  in  whom  shines  every  grace. 
Love's  wide  fancy  can  embrace, 
Forget  her  nobler  soul  to  be 
Upon  thy  pride  retreiv'd  by  thee? 
She  hath  let  fall  too  many  beams  ; 
Thus  heaven  upon  corrupted  streams 
Hath  dropp'd  transparent  dew,  which  shews 
The  spring  is  clear,  whence  crystal  flows. 
Enjoy  thy  madness,  or  what's  worse, 
Thy  new  made  mistress.     'Tis  a  curse 
To  be  in  hell,  but  thine  is  more, 
Whose  eyes  have  witness'd  heaven  before: 
Th'Hesperian  apples  thou  may'st  see 
Hereafter,  but  ne'er  climb  the  tree  ; 
For  rather  than  thou  gather  fruit. 
The  plant  will  wither  at  the  root. 
Dote  still  upon  the  dragon,  she 
Is  fierce,  and  form'd  enough  for  thee; 
And  if  thy  own  ill  can  dispense, 
Kiss  there,  and  suck  more  poison  thence. 
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A  Lover  that  dubbt  not  spbak  to  his  Mistress. 

I  can  no  longer  hold^  my  body  grows 
Too  narrow  for  my  soul ;  sick  with  repose, 
My  passions  call  to  be  abroad ;  and  where 
Should  I  discharge  their  weight,  but  in  her  ear. 
From  whose  fair  eyes  the  burning  arrow  came^ 
And  made  my  heart  the  trophy  to  her  flame  ? 

I  dare  not.    How  ?    Cupid  is  blind  we  know^ 
I  never  heard  that  he  was  dumb  till  now ; 
Love,  and  not  tell  my  mistress !    How  crept  in 
That  subtle  shaft  ?     Is  it  to  love  a  sin  ? 
Is't  ill  to  feed  a  longing  in  my  blood  ? 
And  was't  no  &u1t  in  her  to  be  so  good  ? 
I  must  not  then  be  silent.    Yet  forbear, 
Convey  thy  passion  ratHer  in  some  tear, 
Or  let  a  sigh  express,  how  much  thy  bliss 
Depends  on  her,  or  breathe  it  in  a  kiss, 
And  mingle  souls ;  loud  accents  call  the  eyes 
Of  envy,  and  but  waken  jealousies  \ 
Then  silence  be  my  language,  which  if  she 
But  understand^  and  speak  again  to  OEie, 
We  shall  secure  our  fate^  and  prove  at  least 
The  miracles  of  love  are  not  quite  ceast. 
Bar  frowns  from  our  discourse,  and  every  where 
A  smile  may  be  his  own  interpreter : 
Thu8  we  may  read,  id  spile  of  Btanders  by, 
Whole  volumes,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 


To  ONE  THAT  SAID  HIS  MiSTRBSS  WAS  OLD. 

Tell  me  not,  Time  hath  play'd  the  thief 
Upon  her  beauty ;  my  belief 
Might  have  been  mock'd^  and  I  had  be^i 
An  heretic^  if  I  had  not  seen ; 
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My  mistress  is  still  fair  to  me, 
Aad  now  I  all  those  graces  see, 
That  did  adorn  her  virgin  brow  ; 
Her  eye  haUi  the  same  flame  ia't  now, 
To  kill  or  save,  the  chemist's  fire 
Equally  burns ;  so  my  desire ; 
Not  any  rosebud  less  within 
Her  cheek,  the  same  snow  on  her  cbio  ; 
Her  voice  that  heavenly  music  bears, 
First  charm'd  my  soul,  and  in  ray  ears 
Did  leave  it  trembling  ;  her  lips  are 
The  selfsame  lovely  twins  they  were  : 
After  so  many  years  1  miss 
No  flower  in  all  my  paradise. 

Time,  I  despise  thy  rage,  and  thee  ; 

Thieves  do  not  always  thrive,  I  see. 


Upon  his  Mistress  dancino. 

I  stood  and  saw  my  mistress  dance, 
Silent,  and  with  so  fix'd  an  eye. 
Some  might  suppose  me  in  a  trance  ; 

But  being  asked  why, 
By  one  that  knew  1  was  in  love^ 

1  could  not  but  impart 
My  wonder,  to  behold  her  move 

So  nimbly  with  a  marble  heart. 


To  A  Mistress,  in  whose  Letter  some  Tears 
WBRB  dropped. 


Think  not,  my  dearest  mistress,  that  I  can 
Forget  my  vows  to  thee,  and  be  a  roan  ; 
Love  is  for  more  than  life,  that's  but  a  span. 
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Those  drops  which  on  thy  letter  did  appear^ 
At  once  both  stain'dand  made  thy  paper  clear; 
1  would  have  read  thy  eyes,  and  not  thy  tear. 

Yet  I'll  not  chide  thee  for  it ;  it  may  be 

To  make  me  rich  thou  send*st  those  pearls  to  me : 

Alas,  I  must  be  poor  in  wanting  thee ! 

Had  I  a  thought  about  me  did  not  lay 
Thee  up  a  treasure  to  my  love,  Td  say 
Thy  tears  were  sorrow  for  my  sin,  and  pray : 

But  knowing  myself  thine,  however  thou  do 
An  act  to  grieve  my  love,  and  thy  own  too, 
Myself  ril  flatter  by  not  thinking  so. 

Examine  thy  own  soul,  and  if  thou  find 
Faith  there,  it  was  but  copied  from  my  mind. 
Which  may  be  wounded,  never  be  unkind. 

So,  farewell,  my  Odelia :  be  thou  just ; 
For  when  I  die,  HI  love  thee  in  my  dust, 
And  when  I  fail  thee  most,  secure  thy  trust. 


Prbsbntino  his  Mistress  wrni.A  Bird. 

Walking  to  taste  the  welcome  spring. 
The  birds  which  cheerful  notes  did  sing 
On  their  green  perches ;  'mong  the  rest, 
One,  whose  sweet  warble  pleas'd  me  best,, 
I  tempted  to  the  snare,  and  caught. 
To  you  I  send  it  to  be  taught ; 
Tis  young,  and  apt  to  learn,  and  near 
A  voice  so  full  of  art  and  clear 
As  yours,  it  cannot  choose  but  rise 
Quickly  a  bird  of  paradise. 
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Upon  scarlet  and  blush -coloured  Ribbands, 

GIVEN  BY  TWO  LaDIES. 

Let  other  servants  boast  a  snowy  glove, 

Or  glory  in  their  mistress'  hair, 

Or  think  they  straight  immortal  prove, 
If  they  once  obtain  to  wear 
A  ring  enamell'd,  by  her  finger  blest, 

Wherein  the  rainbow  is  exprest, 

In  whose  circle  Cupid  dwelling, 
Doth  offer  a  sweet  poesy  to  their  smelling. 

Not  all  the  orient  beauties  that  embrace 

Fair  Venus'  neck,  nay,  grant  that  she 

Deign  to  disfurniah  her  own  face, 
And  bestow  her  mole  on  me. 
Not  this,  nor  those  are  half  so  rich,  so  fair 

As  these  two  silken  ribbands  are; 

Favours  Juno  might  have  given 
The  Graces,  on  her  wedding  day  in  heaven. 

Mysterious  colours,  carrying  more  than  shew  ! 

For  you  express  in  your  rich  dye 

Rare  virtues,  which  the  givers  owej 
Constant  love,  and  modesty: 
To  which  when  I  prove  false,  my  blood  be  curst. 

To  satisfy  the  injur'd  first; 

Shame  be  next  reward,  and  then 
I  forfeit  blush  and  scarlet  back  again. 

To  nis  Mistress,  upon  toe  Bays  withered. 

Fair  cruel,  see  the  bays,  which  thou 
Didst  send  to  crown  my  verse  : 
How  well  with  cypress  and  sad  yew 
Would  it  become  my  hearse ! 

'  owe-]    i.  c.  own.     D. 
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Tis  thy  unkiDdneM  that  doth  kill 
The  leaves,  which  fade  like  me ; 
Yet  on  the  wreath  but  cast  a  smile, 
'Twill  seem  another  tree. 

Such  shine  will  quicken  what  is  dead ; 
Then  send  it  me  again, 
Which  shall  have  virtue  on  my  liead, 
To  make  the  wearer  green. 

Thus,  in  a  frost,  I'll  meet  a  flame, 
And  Phoebus'  priest  am  made. 
And  thee,  I  growing  Iresh,  will  name 
My  nymph,  my  ligl^  my  shade. 


Taking  lbavb  when  his  Mistress  was  to  iudb« 

How  is  it  my  ungentle  fate. 
When  love  commanded  me  to  wait 
Upon  my  saint,  by  break  of  day, 
I  brought  a  heart,  but  carried  none  away  ? 

When  we  join'd  ceremonious  breathy 
And  lips,  that  took  a  leave  like  death, 
With  a  sad  parting  thought  opprest. 
Did  it  leave  mine,  to  glide  into  her  breast  ? 

Or  was  it,  when  like  Pi^llas  she 
Was  mounted,  and  I.gaz'd  to  see. 
My  heart  then  looking  through  mine  eye. 
Did  after  her  out  at  that  window  fly  ? 

'Twas  so,  and  'cause  I  did  not  ride. 
My  heart  would  lackey  by  her  side, 
Or  some  more  careful  angel  be, 
To  see  my  mistress  safe  conv^y'd  for  me. 
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Nay  then  attend  tby  charge,  nor  fear 
Storms  in  the  way,  and  if  a  tear 
By  chance,  at  looking  back  on  thee 
Bedew  her  eye,  drink  that  a  health  to  me. 

But  smile  at  night,  and  be  her  guest. 
At  once  her  music  and  her  feast, 
And  if  at  any  mention  made 
Of  me,  she  sigh,  say  all  thy  travail's  paid. 

But  when  she's  gently  laid  to  rest. 
Oh  listen  softly  to  her  breast, 
And  thou  shall  hear  her  soul,  but  see 
Tbou  wake  ber  not,  for  she  may  dream  of  mc. 

But  what's  all  this,  when  I  am  here, 
If  fancy  bid  thee  welcome  there? 
Heart,  this  last  duty  I  implore, 
Or  bring  ber  back,  or  see  thy  cell  no  more. 


Love  FOR  Enjoying. 

Fair  lady,  what's  your  face  to  me  ? 

I  was  not  only  made  to  see  ; 

Every  silent  stander  by 

May  thus  enjoy  as  much  as  I. 

That  blooming  nature  on  your  cheek. 

Is  still  inviting  me  to  seek 

For  unknown  wealth  ;  within  the.groand 

Are  all  the  royal  metals  found. 

Leave  me  to  search ;  I  have  a  thread 

Through  all  the  labyrinth  shall  lead, 

And  through  every  winding  vein 

Conduct  me  to  the  goldeu  mine; 

Which  once  enjoy'd,  will  give  me  power 

To  make  new  Indies  every  hour. 
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Look  on  those  jewels  that  abound 
Upon  jour  dress ;  that  diamond 
No  flame^  no  lustre  could  impart, 
Should  not  the  lapidary's  art 
Contribute  here  and  there  a  star ; 
And  just  such  things  ye  women  are, 
Who  do  not  in  rude  quarries  shine, 
But  meeting  us,  you're  made  divine. 

Come  let  us  mix  ourselves,  and  prove 
That  action  is  the  soul  of  love. 
Why  do  we  coward-gazing  stand. 
Like  armies  in  the  Netherland, 
Contracting  fear  at  cither's  sight. 
Till  we  boui  grow  too  weak  to  fight  ? 
Let's  charge  ror  shame,  and  chuse  you  whether 
One  shall  mil,  or  both  together. 
This  is  lovers  war,  whoever  dies. 
If  the  survivor  be  but  wise. 
He  may  reduce^  the  spirit  fled. 
For  t'other  kiss  will  cure,  the  dead. 

Upon  thb  Princb's  Birth.^ 

Fair  fall  the  Muses,  that  in  welUchim'd  verse 

Our  prince's  happy  birth  do  sing ! 
I  have  a  heart  as  full  of  joy  as  theirs. 
As  full  of  duty  to  my  king ; 

And  thus  I  tell. 

How  every  bell 
Did  ring  forth  England's  merry  glee ; 

The  bonfires  too, 

With  much  ado^ 
It  were  OTeat  pity  to  belie  her, 
Made  all  the  city  seem  one  fire, 

A  joyful  sight  to  see. 

■  reduce]     See  note,  p.  178.     D 

»  Upon  the  Princess  BirtK]     Charles  II.  was  born  May  29th, 
1630.    D. 
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The  graver  cilizeos  were  fox'd  *  that  day. 
With  beer  and  joy  most  soundly  paid:'^ 
The  constables  in  duty  reel'd  away, 
And  charged  others  them  to  auf; 

To  see  how  soon 

Both  sun  and  moon. 
And  the  seven  stars  forgotten  be; 

But  when  'twas  night 

Their  heads  were  light, 
To  which  they  did  exalt  their  bora. 
Because  a  prince  of  Wales  was  born, 

A  joyful  sight  to-see. 

The  Dutchmen,  having  drunk  so  much  before. 

Could  not  so  well  express  their  joy: 
The  French,  condemn'd  not  to  be  sober  more, 
Drank  healths  unto  the  royal  boy. 

In  their  own  wine, 

Neat,  brisk,  and  fine: 
The  valiant  Irish,  Cram-a-cree, 

It  pledged  hath 

In  usquebath,^ 
And  being  in  this  jovial  vein. 
They  made  a  bog  even  of  their  brain, 

A  joyful  Right  to  see. 

The  Welsh  for  joy  ber  cousin  prince  was  born, 

Was  mean  to  change  St.  Tavie's  day, 
Swearing  no  leeks  was  be  hereafter  worn 
But  on  the  twenty  nine  of  May ; 
None  so  merry 
Drinking  perry, 


'  fox'd]     i.  e.  drunk.     D. 
*  paid]     See  nole,  vol.  iv.  p.  J  24.     D. 
'  uaquehath']     So  Rawlinson's  MS.     The  old  copy  "  UMBI 
bagh."     D.  ^ 
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And  metheglin  on  their  kne^i 

Was  every  man 

A  Trojan  than  ;* 
Thus  arm'd  the  tivel  her  defy. 
And  dare  tell  Beelzebub  her  lie, 

A  joyful  sight  to  see. 

The  Scots  in  bonny  ale  their  joy  did  sing> 

And  wish'd  the  royal  babe  a  man, 
That  they  might  beg  him  but  to  be  their  king, 
And  let  him  rule'em  when  he  can : 

The  Spaniard  made 

A  shrug,  and  said, 
After  my  pipe,  come  follow  me : 

Canary  sack 

Did  go  to  rack, 
Some  merchants  went  to  Malago, 
Some  drown'd  in  good  old  Charnico, 

A  joyful  sight  to  see. 

[But  while^  the  bells  about  us  make  a  din^ 

And  bonfires  for  the  prince  we  make^ 
The  puritans  did  only  bum  within, 
With  spiritual  fiatggots  for  his  sake ; 

Should  they  maintain 

A  fire  profane  ? 
They  rather  mar^^  wished  to  be : 

But  these  remit. 

Till  judges  sit ; 
Next  sessions,  some  or  other  may 
Find  whdesome  Tvburn  in  their  way, 

A  joyful  signt  to  see.] 


^  than]     Often  used  for  then  by  our  old  poets.    D. 
»  But  while,  flfc.]     This  stanza  is  inserted  from  Rawlinson^s 
MS.    D. 
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And  now  let  all  good  subjects'  praj'ers  ascend, 
That  heaven  with  milk  would  swell  their  brei 
That  nurse  the  babe  ;  may  angels  still  attend 
To  rock  him  gently  to  his  rest ! 

Let  his  glory 

Raise  a  story 
Worthy  an  immortal  pen  : 

So  Charles  God  bless, 

Our  queen  no  less  ; 
And  In  conclusion  of  my  song, 
1  wish  that  man  without  a  tongue 

That  will  not  say  amen- 


To  HIS  HONOURED  FRIEND  ThomaS  StANLKV,'* 

Esquire,  upon  his  elbqant  Pobus. 

A  palsy  shakes  my  pen,  while  I  intend 
A  votive  to  thy  muse  ;  since  to  commend 
With  my  best  skill,  will  be  as  short  of  thee, 
As  thou  above  all  future  poesy. 
Thou  early  miracle  of  wit  and  art, 
That  hath  prodigiously  so  got  the  start 
Of  ages  in  thy  study  I  Time  must  be 
Old  once  again  in  overtaking  thee. 
I  know  not  where  I  am,  when  I  peruse 
Thy  learned  loves;  how  willingly  I  lose 

"  Thomcu  Stanley']  The  intimacy  between  Shirley  &ad  tbii 
very  learned  man  is  noticed  in  the  account  of  our  uuthur  and 
hia  works.  He  waa  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  Knight, 
of  Lay  ton  stone  in  Esses,  and  Cumberlow  in  Hertford  shire,  and 
born  about  1625.  He  waa  fellow  commoner  of  Pembroke  lloll, 
Cambridge;  on  leaving  which,  he  visited  the  continent.  He 
married  Dorothy,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Sir  James  Eoyon, 
Bart.,  of  Flower  in  Northamptonshire,  and  died  in  Ifi^S.  His 
Poems,  though  they  do  not  deserve  so  high  an  eulogium  as 
the  friendship  of  Shirley  has  bestowed  on  them,  possess  con- 
siderable beauty.    D. 
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Myself  in  every  grove,  and  wish  to  be 

(Might  it  contribute  to  thy  wreath)  a  tree ! 

Carew/  whose  numerous  language  did  before 

Steer  every  genial  soul,  must  be  no  more 

The  oracle  of  love ;  and  might  he  come 

But  from  his  own  to  thy  Elysium, 

He  would  repent  his  immortality 

Given  by  loose  idolaters^  and  die 

A  tenant  to  these  shades^  and  by  thy  ray 

He  need  not  blush  to  court  his  C!e]ia. 

Thy  numbers  carry  height,  jyet  clear,  and  terse, 

And  innocent,  as  becomes  tne  soul  of  verse : 

Poets  from  hence  may  add  to  their  great  name, 

And  learn  to  strike  from  chastity  a  flame. 

But  I  expect  some  murmuring  critic  here 
Should  say,  no  poems  ever  did  appear 
Without  some  fault ;  this  I  must  grant  a  truth ; 
And  sir,  let  me  deal  plainlv  with  your  youths 
Not  error-proof  yet,  sometning  may  admit 
A  censure ;  if  you  will  secure  your  wit, 
I  know  the  only  way  to  brine't  about, 
Accept  my  love,  and  leave  this  copy  out. 

^  Careto]  Thomas  Carew^  brother  of  Sir  Matthew  Carew, 
was  educated  at  Corpus  Christi  College^  Oxford,  and  spent  se- 
yeral  years  of  his  youth  in  France  and  Italy.  By  Chules  the 
first  he  was  appointed  Gentleman  of  the  Privy  Chamber,  and 
Sewer  in  ordinary.  He  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  the  year 
1639.  His  Poems  and  Caktm  Britannicum  a  Masque,  are  stUl 
justly  admired.  '*  He  was/*  says  Clarendon,  "  a  person  of  a 
pleasant  and  fitcetious  wit,  and  made  many  poems  (especially 
dn  the  amorous  way)  which  for  the  sharpness  of  the  hmty,  and 
the  elegancy  of  the  language  in  which  that  fancy  was  spread, 
were  at  least  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  of  that  time :  but  his 
glory  was,  that  after  fifty  years  of  his  life,  spent  with  less  seve- 
rity or  exactness  than  it  ought  to  have  been,  he  died  with  the 
.greatest  remorse  for  that  license,  and  with  the  greatest  mam- 
festation  of  Christianity  that  his  best  friends  could  desire."  Life 
of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  voL  i.  p.  41^  ed.  1827.    D. 
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To  TBE  E[arl]  of  S[trafford]*  opon  r 

RECOVBRY. 

My  lord,  the  voice  that  did  your  sickness  tell, 
Strook  like  a  midnight  chime  or  knell ; 

At  every  sound 
I  took  into  ray  sense  a  wound, 
Which  had  no  cure  till  1  did  bear 
Your  health  again 
Restor'd,  and  then 
There  was  a  balsaoi  pour'd  into  niine  car. 

It  was  my  wonder  first,  what  could  invade 
A  temper  was  so  even  made ; 

Then  fear  »tept  in. 
Lest  nature  should  commit  a  sin. 
By  yielding  to  resign  your  breath, 
Upon  whose  hearse 
All  tears  and  verse 
Would  fall,  but  not  enough  lament  your  death. 

But  hymns  are  now  requir'd  ;  'tis  lime  to  rise, 
And  pay  the  altar  sacrifice : 

My  heart  allows 
No  gums,  Dor  amber,  but  pure  vows ; 
There's  fire  at  breathing  of  your  name, 
And  do  not  fear, 
I  have  a  tear 
Of  joy,  to  curb  any  immodest  flame. 

In  you,  since  honour  is  restor'd,  oh,  may 
Health  in  your  noble  bosom  stay. 

And  with  your  blood 
Move  in  a  circle  all  that's  good ; 

'  Earl  of  Slrafforti]  See  the  account  of  Shirley  &ad  hit  wodu. 
Thia  ^reut  man  was  born  in  1593,  and  beheaded  in  1641.     D. 
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And  though  time  sicken  with  his  years, 
And  winters  cooie, 
Let  your  age  bloov, 
And  look  as  fresh  as  when  the  spring  appears ! 

OnB  that  loved  ^  NONB  BUT  OSFORMED  WoMBN. 

What  should  my  mistrefiis  do  with  hair! 
Her  frizzling,  curlings  J  can  spare ; 
But  let  her  forehead  be  well  plough'd. 
And  hemp  within  the  furrows  sow'd. 

No  dressing  should  conceal  her  ear. 
Which  I  would  have  at  length  appear^ 
At  which  should  hang  with  a  device, 
The  wealthy  pearls  of  both  her  eyes. 

And  such  a  nose  I  would  desire 
Should  represent  the  town  a'  fire ; 
Cheeks  blacky  and  swelling  like  the  south. 
No  tongue,  nor  mark  within  her  mouth. 

Oh,  give  me  such  a  face. 
Such  a  grace ! 
No  two  should  nave  sporty 
Or  in  wedlock  better  agree : 
The  devil  should  into  the  bawdy  court, 
If  he  durst  but  cuckold  me. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Birds.^ 

Let  other  poets  write  of  dogs, 
Some  sing  of  fleas,  or  fighting  frogs, 

•  One  that  laved  *c.]  See  note  vol.  iv.  p.  226.  D. 
>  The  Comnum-toeaUh  of  Birds]   In  Rawlinson's  MS.  stands 
thus: 

Listen,  gallants,  to  my  words, 

I  sing  the  Commonwealth  of  Birds. 

VOL.  VI.  F  f 
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Another's  Muse  be  catching  fish, 
And  every  bard^  cook  his  own  dish  ; 
The  Common- wealth  of  Birds  I  bring 
To  feast  your  ears  ;  then  hear  me  sing. 
A  Buzzard  is  the  Mayor  o'  th'  town, 
And  Gulls  are  Brethren  of  the  Gown  ; 

A  Buziord  doth  command  the  town  ; 
GuUa  are  brethren  of  the  gown  j 

Great,  but  not  Mogula  they  be. 

Of  the  land,  and  not  the  sea. 
There  is,  in  every  ward,  of  these 
Widgeons  plac'd  far  deputies : 
The  citizens  have  merry  lives  i 
They  cuckoos  are,  who  take  to  wives. 

Pretty  Parrots,  Black-birds,  Kails, 

Many  of  them  prove  Wagtails. 

Each  parish- con  a  table  is  a  Dawj 
Wry-neck,  watchmen  with  club  law. 
Who,  taking  any  Owb  by  night, 
Straight  coDvey  them  to  the  Kite, 

Who  keeps  the  Counter,  and  indeed 

Knows  on  Poultry  how  to  feed. 
Divers  gentlemen  there  are, 
A  Robin -red -breast,  and  a  Stare  ; 
Canary  Birds  are  not  a  few  j 
Rooks  have  crept  among  them  too ; 

Dunghill  Cocks,  that  will  be  beat } 

Godwite,  only  good  to  eat. 

Would  you  know  the  Lawyers  ?  these 

Are  a  nest  of  Goldfinches  : 

But  few  men  there  are,  that  know 

The  Physician  from  a  Crow  ; 

Vet  Bitter  many  of  them  are. 

And  the  good  like  Blaf^k-swans  rare. 

If  any  chance  to  ask  of  me. 

Where  this  Commonwealth  should  be, 

I  answer,  'tis  above  the  Moon, 

'Twos  mine  by  revelation  ; 

There  the  Larks  are,  and  we  shall 
See  them,  when  the  sky  doth  falL     D. 

'  barif]     The  old  copy  "  Bird."     ] 
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Some  Widgeons  of  the  peace  and  quoram. 
Commit  alFtbat  are  brought  before 'em. 

Cocks  are  the  under  men  of  trade. 
Within  whose  hall  a  law  is  made. 
That  every  spring  each  citizen 
Shall  march,  to  bring  the  Cuckoo  in. 
Every  constable  has  a  claw, 
A  head  of  Bat,  and  brain  of  Daw ; 
And,  as  wise  as  these,  you  will 
Know  the  Watchmen  by  their  bill, 
Who  take  no  wandering  Owls  by  night 
But  they  convey  them  to  the  Kite, 
Who  keeps  the  Compter,  where  together 
They  laugh>  and  drink,  and  molt  their  feather. 

If  you  come  to  court,  there  are 
A  Robin-red-breast^  and  a  Stare : 
Canary  birds  do  sigh,  not  sing. 
The  Larks  have  quite  forgot  the  spring ; 
What  should  harmonious  birds  sing  there, 
When  a  Rook's  master  of  the  quire  ? 

They  that  do  practise  Common  pleas 
With  greatest  art^  are  Goldfinches, 
And  Crows  by  physick,  plump  and  thrive ; 
Men  die,  that  birds  of  prey  may  live. 

If  for  the  church  you  look,  sad  age ! 
You'll  find  the  clergv  in  a  cage : 
Faith  and  Religion  declines. 
When  good  wits  are  no  more  divines ; 
For  Lapwings  everywhere  you'll  see 
Perch  up,  and  preach  Divinity; 
Who  sing,  though  every  soul  be  vext, 
Here  'tis,  when  farthest  from  their  text. 
But  what  most  admiration  moves, 
The  soldiers  are  all  fighting  Doves ; 
And  no  reward  for  prose,  or  verse. 
The  scholars  are  tum'd  Woodpeckers. 
So  fast  the  various  Birds  intrude, 
Art  cannot  name  them :  to  conclude, 

Ff2 
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Every  wise  man  is  a  Wren, 
And  black  Swans  the  honest  men. 
A  wonder  in  the  close  I  bring  ; 
A  Nightingale  to  these  is  King, 
Who  never  (sweet  bird)  goes  to  rest, 
But  has  a  thora  upon  his  breast. 


To  THE  EXCBLLENT  PATTERN  OF  BeAUTV  AND  VlBTtfE,,  ] 

L[ady]  El[izabeth,]  Co[untess]  of  Ob[mond].'  ■ 
Madau, 


Were  you  but  only  great,  there  are  some  men 

Whose  heat  is  not  the  Muses',  nor  their  pen 

Steer'd  by  chaste  truth,  could  flatter  you  in  prose, 

Or  glorious  verse,  but  I  am  none  of  those. 

I  never  learn 'd  that  trick  of  court  to  wear 

Silk  at  the  cost  of  flattery  ;  or  make  dear 

My  pride,  by  painting  a  great  lady's  face 

When  she  had  done't  before,  and  swear  the  grace 

Was  Nature's  ;  anagram  upon  her  name, 

And  add  to  her  no  virtue,  my  own  shame. 

I  could  not  make  this  lord  a  god,  then  try 

How  to  commit  new  court  idolatry; 

And  when  he  dies,  hang  on  his  silent  hearse 

Wet  elegies,  and  haunt  his  ghost  in  verse. 

These,  some  hold  witty,  thriving  garbs,  but  I 

Choose  to  my  loss  a  modest  poesy. 

And  place  my  genius  upon  subjects  flt 

For  imitation,  rather  than  bold  wit ; 

And  such  are  you,  who  both  in  name  and  blood 

Born  great,  have  learn'd  this  lesson  to  be  good. 

=  Elizabeth    Counters  of  Ormond.]     Wile   of   tlie    celebrn 
Junes  Butler,  successively  Earl,  Marquis,  aad  Duke  of  OrmondT' 
She  was  the  cousin  of  her  husband,  and  only  child  of  the  I 
of  Desmond.     She  died  in  1664.  D. 
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Arm'd  with  this  knowledge,  madam ,  I  not  fear 
To  hold  fair  correspondence  with  the  year, 
And  bring  my  gift,  hearty,  as  you  are  fair, 
A  servant*s  wisn,  for  all  my  wealth  is  prayer, 
Which  with  the  year  thus  enters.    May  you  be 
Still  the  same  flowing  goodness  that  we  see. 

In  vour  most  noble  lord  be  happy  still, 
And  heaven  chain  your  hearts  into  one  will ; 
Be  rich  in  your  two  darlings  of  the  spring, 
Which  as  it  waits,  perfumes  their  blossoming. 
The  growing  pledges  of  your  love,  and  blood ; 
And  may  that  unborn  blessing  timely  bud, 
The  chaste  and  noble  treasure  of  your  womb. 
Your  own,  and  th'  age's  expectation  come ; 
And  when  your  days  and  virtues  have  made  even, 
Die  late,  belov'd  of  earth,  and  change  for  heaven. 


To  THE  H[onou]ublb]  Lady  D.  C.,^  at  his 

DEPARTURE. 

Madam,  whose  first  stile  is  good, 
Great  in  virtue  as  in  blood, 

^  To  the  Honourable  Lady,  D.  C.  4rc.]      in  Rawliii80Q*8  M.S. 
stands  thus : 

To  the  Right  Honourable  sisters^  the  Lady  B.  and 

Lady  Dia :  Curs : 

Ladies^  iivhose  first  style  is  good^ 

Great  in  virtue^  as  in  bloody 

For  my  entertainment,  take 

This  poor  sacrifice  I  make^ 

In  i;vishes  only»  so  in  part 

I  shall  express  my  thankful  heart. 

May  you  be  happy  all  your  life. 

Either  of  you  a  blest  wife : 

May  your  husbands'  love  renew 

Every  day  their  marriage  vow. 

And  yourselves,  as  newly  wed. 

Give  each  night  a  maidenhead. 

When  you  sleep,  may  flowing  numbers 

Charm  you  into  heavenly  slumbers : 
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For  my  entertaintneat,  take 

This  warm  sacrifice,  1  make 

In  wishes,  which  flow  besl,  while^  art 

Hath  little  traffick  with  the  heart. 

May  every  8UD  that  rises,  pay 

You  pleasure  long-liv'd  as  the  day, 

And  at  night  the  silent  streams 

Of  pious  thoughts  611  up  your  dreams. 

For  him,  to  whom  your  heart  is  tied, 

Keep  it  still  virgin,  and  bride, 

That  often  as  you  go  to  bed, 

You  give  and  take  a  maidenhead. 

Never  sigh,  but  when  you  pray  : 

May  your  husband  smile  all  day  ; 

And  when  clouds  make  dark  his  sky, 

Strike  new  daylight  from  your  eye, 

And  if  e'er  he  think  amiss. 

May  you  cure  him  with  a  kiss. 

But,  to  keep  his  heart  at  borne, 
Be  rich  in  treasures  of  your  womb. 
And  taught  by  examples  uf  your  love, 
With  every  Olive  branch  a  Dove. 

When  you  wake,  may  you  be  kept 
Aa  free  from  sin,  as  when  you  slepl. 
Never  sigb,  but  when  you  pray: 
May  your  liiishiktiila  smite  all  day. 
And,  when  clouds  nitike  dark  tbeir  aky. 
Strike  new  daylight  from  your  eye  ; 
And,  if  e'er  they  think  amiss. 
May  you  cure  them  with  a  kiss. 
May  you  happy  mothers  be. 
And  your  childrcns'  children  see  ; 
Live  to  be  very  old,  and  then 
Return  into  your  spring  again. 
And  when  a  second  age  is  put. 
Though  late,  may  you  reach  heaven  at  last.  D. 
•  wAife]    The  old  copy  "  which."     D. 
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To  W[illiam]  M[arqui8]  op  N[bwcastle].^ 

Hail,  great  preserver  of  the  king, 
And  your  own  honour !  Such  a  thing 
At  court  but  rare  appears ; 
And  when  in  calmer  years 
So  much  virtue,  so  much  crime 
Shall  be  read  both  at  one  time, 
Treason  shall  want  a  child,  and,  your  worth  known. 
Posterity  shall  thank  the  kingdom's  groan. 

When  I  before  did  fancy  men 
Of  a  most  glorious  soul,  my  pen 
Did  prophecy  of  you, 
To  whom  so  much  is  due. 
That  each  patriot  must  rise 
To  court  you  with  a  sacrifice^ 
And  boldest  writers  telling  ages  why, 
Need  fear  no  fiction  in  their  poetry. 

Great  both  in  peace  and  war,  thus  fame 
Did  honour  Sidney ;  on  your  name 
Two  laurels  ffrow/  and  they 
That  speak  them  both,  may  say. 
Thus  the  fluent  Ovid  wrote, 
And  thus,  too^  wise  CsBsar  fought ; 
For  when  your  story  shall  be  perfect,  you 
May  both  deserve,  and  have  tneir  envies  too. 

•  miUam  Marquis  of  NewcastU.}  See  the  account  of  Shirley 
and  his  works.  This  distinguished  nobleman  was  bom  in 
1592^  and  died  in  1676.  D. 

7  groiD]    The  old  copy  "  grew/*    D. 
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To  Master  Philip  Massinoer,^  on  hib  Rbnboaiki.' 

Dabblers  in  poetry,  that  only  can 

Court  this  weak  lady,  or  that  gentleman, 

With  some  loose  wit  in  rhyme ; 

Others  that  fright  the  time 
Into  belief  with  mighty  words,  that  tear 

A  passage  through  the  ear ; 

Or  nicer  men 
That  through  a  perspective  will  see  a  plAJ, 

And  use  it  the  wrong  way, 

(Not  worth  thy  pen) 
Though  all  their  pride  exalt  them,  cannot  be 
Competent  judges  of  thy  lines  or  thee. 

I  must  confess,  I  have  no  glorious  name 
To  rescue  judgment,  no  poetic  flame 

To  dress  thy  muse  with  praise, 

And  Phoebus  bis  own  bays; 
Yet  I  commend  this  poem,  and  dare  tell 

The  world  I  lik'd  it  well ; 

And  if  there  be 
A  tribe,  who  in  their  wisdom  dare  accuse 

The  offspring  of  thy  Muse, 

Let  them  agree, 
Conspire  one  comedy,  and  they  will  say 
'Tis  easier  to  commend  than  make  a  play. 


To  A  Lady,  upon  a  Looking-Olass  sent. 

When  this  crystal  shall  preaeDt 
Your  beauty  to  your  eye, 
Think  that  lovely  face  was  meant 
To  dress  another  by : 

*  To  Matin-  Philip  MoMinger,  on  hit  Rategado.}     These  lioMfl 
are  prefixed  to  the  4to.  ed.  of  that  play,  1C30.    D. 
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For,  not  to  make  them  proud, 
These  glasses  are  allowed 
To  those  are  fair, 
But  to  compare 
The  inward  beauty  with  the  outward  grace, 
And  make  them  fair  in  soul  as  well  as  face. 


Epithalamium. 

!•  Oh,  look  anon,  if  in  the  seeded  sky 
You  miss  no  stars ;  here  I  did  spy 
Two  gliding  by. 
2.  Did  not  thy  trembling  sense  mistake  the  shine. 
Which  from  the  flaming  marriage  pine 
Shot  like  divine? 

1.  No,  no,  oh  no,  within  his  stock  of  light 

Hymen  was  never  half  so  bright. 

2.  Behold,  the  nuptial  train 
Come  smiling  back  again : 
Hymen,  hold  up  thy  torch. 

1.  Now^  now  I  see 

The  virgin  bride,  fair  Willoughby, 
From  whose  ftiir  eyes 
This  day  did  rise, 

2.  Whilst  her  chaste  blushing  s trows 
Fresh  roses  on  the  morning  as  she  goes. 

1.  What  music  have  they? 

2.  None, 

But  what's  the  bridegroom's  own  : 
See,  where  he  follows  to  supply 
All  that  a  well  tun'd  ear 
Can  wish  to  hear. 
Being  himself  a  walking  harmony. 

Chorus. 

Heaven  on  this  pur  drop  all  the  joys 
Of  love,  health,  fortune,  pleasure,  boys ! 


A  Mother  hearing  her  Child  was  sick  of 
THE  Small-pox. 

What  hath  my  pretty  child  misdoae. 
That  heaveo  bo  soon, 

(Ab  if  it  did  repeat 

The  sweetness  it  had  lent) 
Making  so  many  graves,  mistook  the  place, 
Aad  buried  all  her  beauty  in  her  face  ? 

Bot  it  foresaw,  if  she  remain'd 
Fresh  aud  uostain'd, 

So  blooming  in  each  part, 

She  might  take  every  heart, 
Charm  all  the  Muses  to  forget  their  verse. 
Or  name  no  beauty  in  their  song,  but  hers. 

But  this  is  still  niy  sorrow,  child, 
With  which  turn'd  wild, 

J  send  my  tears  to  seek, 

And  bathe  thy  wither'd  cheek: 
Which,  couid  my  kisses  reach,  with  warm  supplies; 
1  would  leave  thee  no  spots,  or  me  do  eyes. 


EpiTHALAHIUH. 
To  HIS  NOBLE  FRIBND,  Mr.  I.  W. 

Adorn  the  altar ;  many  come  to  day 

To  sacrifice ; 
But  first  upon't  let  me  presume  to  lay 
My  grain  of  spice  ; 
'Tis  all  I  have,  though  others  bring 
Rich  gifts,  mine  is  the  offering* 
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Lire  one  in  heart  so  long,  till  time  forget 

You  have  been  two ; 
Upon  your  bosoms,  joys  more  frequent  sit 
Than  pearls  of  dew 
On  the  green  cheek  of  earth,  but  may 
No  sun  kiss  one  of  these  away. 

Plenty  your  tables,  chaste  desires  still  meet 

To  crown  your  beds ; 
And  may  the  bridegroom  the  first  night  beget 
New  maidenheads. 
I  could  say  more,  but  verse  is  tied ; 
Wild  joys  in  prose  are  best  supply'd. 


A  Catch. 
Come,  let  us  throw  the  dice,  who  shall  drink  f 

and  |[j|  is  acast;  (n)  and  [T]  not  too  fast; 
Come  aloft  jX|  (71;  p  |T]  fair  play ; 
P  [7]  is  your  throw,  sir ;  ^  Q]  they  run  low,  sir ; 

[7|  [73  ^®  s®® ;  OG]  i*  but  three ; 

Oh^  where  is  the  wine?  come,  fill  up  his  glass. 

For  here  is  the  man  that  has  thrown  Q  Q 


On  a  black  Ribband. 

Though  love  and  honour  take  a  pride  to  dress 
Their  servants  in  these  silken  liveries, 
But  choose  the  colours  always  ^y,  and  bright. 
Excluding  black,  as  the  dark  child  of  night, 
(Which,  constant  to  its  own  complexion,  knows 
JNot  how  to  blush,  nor  one  indulgence  owes 
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Either  to  beauty,  or  the  giil  of  kiugs, 
This  jealousy,  and  that  vexation  brings,) 
Give  me  the  black  embracement  on  my  arm, 
Which,  like  a  potent  amulet  or  charm, 
Shall  couutermand  all  magic,  and  defy 
The  smiles  of  love,  and  snares  of  majesty. 
Of  this  III  be  more  proud,  than  when  the  fair 
Odelia  once  gave  me  her  wreath  of  hatr. 
Wherein,  her  fingers,  taught  by  love,  had  wrought 
A  net,  to  catch  and  hold  each  subtle  thought. 
This  mourning  bracelet  is  to  me  above 
All  ribbands,  which  the  Robinhoods  uf  love 
Are  trick'd  withal,  who  but  present  at  court 
Which  are  the  race  nags  for  the  ladies'  sport. 

Give  me  that  sable  ornament,  that  may 
Vie  honour  with  the  Nova  Scotia, 
Or  crimson  Bath  ;  and  still  reserv'd  to  tb'king 
My  reverence,  who  is  the  soul  and  spring 
Of  English  honour,  for  the  garter's  sake, 
I  should  not  mourn,  although  the  blue  were  black  ; 
And  'tis  within  his  breast,  when  Cliarles  will  please 
To  create  one  of  black,  to  outshine  these. 
For  what  bold  antiquaries  will  deny. 
Of  colours,  Bable  the  first  heraldry? 

All  orders  have  iheir  growth,  and  this,  when  sent 
To  me,  had  something  that  was  glorious  meant, 
From  one,  whose  blood  writes  noble,  but  his  mind 
And  soul's  extraction  leave  that  stream  behind ; 
And  this,  who  knows,  in  calmer  time  may  thrive, 
And  grow  into  a  name,  if  arts  survive? 

Till  when,  to  this  black  armlet,  it  shall  be 
My  honour,  to  be  cali'd  a  votary. 
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To  Gbntlembn  that  broke  thbir  promise  of  a 

MEETING,  MADE  WHEN  THEY  DRANK  CLARET. 

There  is  no  faith  in  clatet,  and  it  shall 
Henceforth  with  me  be  held  apocryphal ; 
ril  trast  a  small-beer  promise ,  n^,  a  troth 
Wash'd  in  the  Thames,  before  a  Rrench  wine  oath. 
That  grape,  they  say,  is  binding ;  yes,  'tis  so. 
And  it  has  made  your  souls  thus  costive  too. 
Circe  transformed  the  Greeks,  no  hard  design. 
For  some  can  do  as  much  with  claret  wine 
Upon  themselves,  witness  you  two,  allow'd 
Once  honest,  now  turn'd  air,  and  a-la-mode. 
Begin  no  health  in  this,  or  if  by  chance 
The  king's,  'twill  question  your  allegiance ; 
And  men  will^  after  all  your  ruffling,  say^ 
You  drink,  as  some  do  nght,  in  the  French  way. 
Engage  and  trouble  many,  when  'tis  known, 
You  spread  their  interest  to  waive  your  own. 
Away  with  this  false  christian,  it  shall  be 
An  excommunicate  from  mirth,  and  me  ; 
Give  me  the  catholic^  diviner  flame. 
To  light  me  to  the  fair  Odelia's  name ; 
'Tis  sack,  that  justifies  both  man  and  verse. 
Whilst  you  in  Lethe-claret  still  converse; 

9  To  Gentlemen,  thcU  broke  their  promise,  4rc.]  in  Rawlinson's 
MS.  stands  thus : 

To  E.  H.  and  W.  H. 

There  is  no  foith  in  claret ;  now  I  see 

That  blushing  wine  doth  merely  Frenchify. 

Can  promises  in  wine,  and  wine,  that  should. 

Having  no  colour,  best  agree  with  blood. 

Make  men  so  cold,  that  after,  they  appear 

As  dull  as  they  which  compliment  in  beer  ? 

But  *tis  no  wonder,  for  we  do  not  seek 

A  christian,  where  there  is  no  catholick : 

'Tis  sack  that  justifies  -,  and  had  you  both 

Promised  in  sack^  each  word  had  been  an  oath.    D. 
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Forget  ^our  own  names  next,  and  when  you  look 
With  hope  to  find,  be  lust  in  the  church  book. 


Upon  a  Gentlewoman  that  died  of  a  Fevbr.' 

Death,  Time,  and  Sickness,  had  been  many  adayl 
Conspirinff  this  sweet  virgin  to  betray  ; 
At  last  impatient,  vow'd,  ere  the  next  sun, 
To  finish  what  their  malice  had  begun. 
Sickness  went  slowly  on,  but  Time  apace, 
Deatli  la|£g'd  behind  ;  by  night  all  reach'd  the  plai 
But  when,  resolv'd  of  a  surprise,  they  came, 
They  found  her  guarded  by  a  holy  flame 
Her  waking  fever  kept:  this  did  afTright 
The  thie%'es,  who  are  still  fearful  of  the  light. 
Time  stays  without ;  but  Sickness,  by  the  sin 
Of  bribing  a  false  servant,  was  let  in  ; 
Death  foUow'd  the  advantage,  and  did  creep 
Into  her  chamber,  where  though  in  her  sleep, 
Sickness  faint-hearted  could  not  stop  her  breath, 
But  she  soon  found  the  icy  hand  of  Death. 
Her  groan  awak'd  some  friends;  and,  the  mai 

kiird, 
With  sighs  and  clamours  alt  the  air  was  fill'd. 
Fearing  a  swift  pursuit.  Time  ran  away; 
Sickness  no  longer  had  the  heart  to  stay ; 
Death  with  his  prey  soon  hid  him  under  ground. 
Not  since  by  any  living  creature  found. 


Upon  the  death  of  G.  M. 

1  lov'd  him,  and  I  lost  him  too;  then  why 
Should  others  weep  their  farewell,  and  not  I  ? 

'  Upon  a  GenlleiEoman  that  died  of  a  fever.']    Id  Ranlinsoald 
MS.  theae  linea,  greatly  varied,  are  entitled.  Upon  Sr  G.  C 
tfldi«.-  Ep.     S>. 
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If  soals  know  more  by  being  body-free. 
He'll  know,  from  all  the  rest,  these  drops  from  me. 
Then  flow  apace :  I  see  where  store  of  rain 
Is  met,  and  swoln  itself  into  a  main ; 
Go  lose  yourselves  in  that ;  it  cannot  be 
In  vain^  to  add  some  water  to  the  sea, 
Since  heaven,  whose  glorious  constellations  are 
So  many,  hath  yet  took  another  star. 
If  any  think  my  grief  has  but  a  face 
Of  mourning,  and  my  tears  a  common  place^ 
Be  judge  yourselves,  that  know  what  'tis  to  leave 
A  friend,  then  wiselv  teach  me  how  to  grieve. 
Be  judge  you  that  did  want  him,  while  he  liv'd. 
But  more  now,  since  he  then  your  lives  reprieved, 
Forfeit  to  miseries,  and  let  me  know 
What  height  and  method  you'll  prescribe  your  woe. 
Be  judge  that  were  companions  of  his  wit. 
And  knew  with  what  wise  art  he  manag'd  it. 
When  nature's  darling  bleeds,  who  can  be  found. 
Whose  heart  would  not  drop  beXtn  into  the  wound? 
Last  be  you  judges,  who  best  teach  the  way. 
And  steer  our  erring  souls  to  heaven ;  then  say 
How  much  divinity  is  gone,  and,  by 
Your  grief,  Til  learn  to  write  his  elegy. 


Upon  the  death  of  Kino  James.^ 

When  busy  fame  was  almost  out  of  breath. 
With  telling  to  the  world  king  James  his  death, 

*  Upon  the  death  of  King  James,"]  March  27th,  1626^— This 
poem  in  Rawlinson's  MS.  stands  thus  : 

Is  the  sea  richer  for  a  drop  of  rain. 

Or,  being  mingled,  can  we  know*t  again  ? 

Then  why  (though  I  have  interest  in  the  care) 

Should  1  into  the  flood  let  fall  a  tear  ? 

Yes,  drop  into  the  sea  my  tear,  before 

Heaven  (which  was  full)  hath  a  star  added  more  ? 
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I  gave  the  voice  no  credit ;  not  tfaat  I 
BelieVd  in  law,  that  Viags  can  never  die  ; 
For,  though  of  purer  mould,  at  last  they  must 
Resolve  to  their  cold  principle,  the  dust, 
Distinguish'd  only  from  the  common  men. 
That  being  dead,  their  dust  is  royal  then. 

What  though  the  king  were  old?  as  bood  cauti 

they 

Be  at  home,  whose  journey's  down-hilt  all  the  ways 

Credibile  est  ilium  non  potuUae  mori. 

When  at  my  ear  the  rumour  did  arrive, 

Of  the  kin^s  death,  unwilling  to  believe. 

Perhaps,  BO  sad  a  story,  like  a  voice 

Empty  of  truth,  having  but  made  a  noise, 

I  gavc't  no  entertainment;  not  that  1 

Held  an  opinion,  kings  can  never  die. 

Who,  though  of  purer  mould,  yet  one  day  must 

Die,  and  dissolve  again  to  princely  dust ; 

That's  all  the  difference  then,  all  life's  a.  way 

'Twixt  earth  and  earth,  and  sooner  needs  must  they 

Finish  their  course,  who  old,  of  their  years'  sum, 

Having  past  many,  leave  but  few  to  come  j 

Bird-like  the  soul  Sies  out,  when  once  the  cage 

Is  made  too  weak  a  prison  by  old  age; 

But  I  would  trust  my  eye,  not  every  sound  j 

The  ear  oft  catches  things  at  false  rebound. 

To  clear  my  doubts,  some  told  me  who  did  bring 

By  torchlight  the  dead  body  of  the  king, 

(When  every  star,  like  kinsmen  to  the  dead. 

That  night,  close  mourners,  hid  their  golden  head) 

And  had  repos'd  that  royal  burden  where 
His  people  might  embalm  him  with  their  tear. 
My  grief  found  quick  direction  :  i  came 
Unto  a  house,  I  know  not  how  to  name. 
It  had  so  many  ;  only  this  I  know. 
It  might  be  justly  call'd  the  House  of  Woe, 
Death's  inn  of  late  for  princes,  who  there  lay. 
Taking  it,  as  a  lodging,  in  their  way 
Unto  the  grave.     Entering  the  court,  I  see 
Many  were  clotli'd  in  black  ;  but  this  might  be 
Their  abstinence  for  Lent ;  for  who  was  there 
That  would  not  fast  Irom  colours  once  a  year  ? 
I  pass'd  the  guard,  and  to  the  Presence  came. 
Which  did  but  mock  enquiry  with  a  name. 
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Bat  I  woald  tnwt  my  eye,  not  every  soand ; 
The  ear  oft  catches  thiogs  at  false  rebound. 

To  clear  my  doubts,  some  told  me,  that  did  bring, 
By  torch-light,  the  dc^ad  body  of  the  king, 
When  every  star,  like  kinsmen  to  the  dead, 
That  niffht,  close  mourners^  hid  their  golden  head, 
And  had  repos'd  that  royal  burden,  where 
His  people  might  embalm  him  with  their  tear. 

Sorrow  finds  quick  direction :  I  came 
To  a  fair  house,  1  cannot  give't  a  name, 
It  had  so  many ;  only  this  I  know, 
It  miffht  be  aptly  calFd  the  House  of  Woe, 
Death's  inn  or  late  for  princes,  who  there  lay. 
As  tidiing  but  a  lodging,  in  their  way 
To  the  dark  ^ve.    Enter'd  the  court,  I  see 
Many  attir'd  in  black  ;  but  this  might  be 

For  it  presented  nothing  to  the  eye. 

But  blacks  and  tears  for  absent  majesty. 

Thence  to  the  Privy  Chamber  I  did  pass. 

To  see  if  he  were  there ;  but  there,  alas, 

I  found  new  shapes  of  sorrow  !  men,  whose  eyes. 

Drunk  up  by  tears,  shew'd  life  but  a  disguise. 

The  mournful  State  here  did  renew  my  woe 

Of  the  lost  Presence ;  velvet  hangings  too 

liade  sorrow  of  more  value,  which  beheld 

The  scutcheon  royal  in  a  sable  field. 

To  the  Bed  Chamber  (which  I  cannot  name 

With  too  much  veneration)  next  I  came. 

Now  made  the  hallow'd  shrine,  wherein  they  said 

The  sacred  body  of  the  king  was  laid. 

Oh,  fitly  may  we  call  the  bed,  the  grave. 

Since  we  but  sleep  in  both,  in  both  we  have 

Our  winding-sheet  about  us,  thus  to  be 

P^par*d  to  sleep  short  deatii,  or  long  sleep  die ! 

This  sad  room 
At  first  affrighted,  opening,  like  a  tomb. 
To  shew  me  death ;  where  ti^rs,  round  about, 
Flameless,  would  tell  me  that  our  light  was  out : 
But,  by  the  little  day  which  was  let  in, 
rth'midst  of  an  amaze,  hope  would  b^n 
New  comfort,  and  persuade  my  tremblhig  eye. 
The  king  was  there  alive  i  so  fresh  a  dye 
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Their  abstinence  for  lent,  for  who  is  there 

That  cannot  fast  from  colours  once  a  year? 

Afler  some  justling  with  the  guard,  t  came 

To  th'  Presence,  which  but  mock'd  me  with  a  name. 

For  it  presented  nothing  to  my  eye 

But  blacks,  and  tears  for  absent  majesty. 

Thence  to  the  Privy-Chamber  I  did  pass, 
Id  hope  to  find  him  there  ;  but  there,  alas, 
I  found  new  shapes  of  sorrow  !  men,  whose  eyes, 
Drunk  up  by  tears,  sbew'd  life  in  a  disguise : 
The  mourning  state  here  did  renew  my  woe 
For  the  lost  presence  ;  velvet  hangings  too 
Made  sorrow  of  more  value,  which  beheld 
The  'scutrheon  royal  in  a  sable  field. 
To  the  Bed-Chamber  tbeu  (the  shrine,  some  said, 
Where  the  pale  body  of  the  king  was  laid) 
My  wild  devotion  brought  me.     This  sad  room 
At  first  did  fright  me,  opening  like  a  tomb, 

I>weU  on  his  cbcek,  a  terror  in  his  brow ; 

His  eyeQs]  not  clos'd  by  death,  seemM  still  to  throw 

Their  glorious  beams  upon  ua  ;  and  who  coulii 

Not  then  expect  a  voice  ?    But  no  sound  would 

Bless  our  attentive  ears  :  oli,  wliere  were  all 

The  treasures  of  his  tongue,  which  he  let  fall 

So  oft  in  oracles  '.  In  this  amaze. 

My  eye  with  more  intention  did  gaze 

Upon  the  countenance,  and  return'd  at  last 

An  error  in  my  judgment,  that  had  past 

A  sorrow  upon  trust ;  for  what  I  see, 

Were  but  king  James  hia  ornamenU,  not  he  ; 

A  crowned  model  i'tb'imperial  robe. 

Art,  taught  to  hold  a  sceptre  and  a  globe. 

Alas  !    was  this  the  way  to  get  belief 

That  he  was  dead,  to  paint  him  now  to  life. 

As  if,  when  we  had  loat  him,  it  had  been 

Enough,  to  have  thought  him  but  alive  again  ? 

This  did  my  late  suspicion  renew. 

King  James  might  be  alive,  for  aught  I  knew. 

For  what  was  this  same  figure  to  me  more 

Than  hundred  pictures  I  had  seen  before  ? 

From  this  BUck  house  unto  the  White,  a  place 

Which  with  his  person  he  did  use  to  grace. 
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To  shew  me  death ;  where  tapers,  round  about, 
Flameless^  would  tell  me  that  our  light  was  out : 
But,  by  that  melancholy  day  was  lent, 
I  might  discover  on  his  monument 
A  king,  with  subtle  artifice  so  set, 
My  sense  did  stagger  at  the  counterfeit. 

Alas,  was  this  tne  way  to  gain  belief 
That  he  was  dead,  to  paint  him  now  to  life ! 
As  if,  when  we  had  lost  him,  it  had  been 
Enough  to  have  thought  him  but  alive  again : 
But  to  these  sad  remonstrances  I  give 
No  faith ;  the  king  I  sought,  might  be  alive. 
For  all  these  figures,  and  their  makers  be 
(At  least  as  my  soul  wish'd)  more  dead  than  he. 

From  thence  to  White-hall  when  I  came,  with 
wine 
Nimble  as  fear  could  make^  I  found  the  king ; 
I  triumphed  here,  and  boldly  did  revive ; 
King  James  not  dead,  he  was  in  Charles  alive. 

I  went  to  be  coiifirm*d^  but^  when  I  came, 
I  found  it  turn'd  all  mourner  but  the  name ; 
Bui,  like  the  Burse  frequented,  every  where 
Business  and  whisper  that  the  king  was  there. 
King  Charles,  not  James  :  this  granted,  'twas  not  strange. 
To  say  the  Burse  was  there  the  Royal  Exchange : 
Our  day  being  gone,  no  night  hung  o'^r  our  eyes. 
For  at  sun-setting  did  the  sun  arise. 
Here  tears  and  triumph  did  divide  me  so, 
I  knew  not  what  to  answer  to  my  woe : 
At  length  resolv'd  to  wait,  I  wish'd  to  see 
Our  Jacob's  staff,  this  springing  majesty 
From  ashes  of  our  phcenix,  whose  bright  ray 
Made  such  a  sunshine  in  a  rainy  day. 
At  last,  by  unlook'd  for  happiness,  I  had 
Sight  of  his  person,  in  whose  fiice  I  read 
That  which  my  late  opinion  did  revive. 
King  James  not  dead,  he  was  in  Charles  alive. 
CredibUe  est  ilium  mm  potuisse  mm.    D. 
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Upon  the  dbath  op  Sir  Thomas  Netill. 

Swelling  eyes,  forbear  to  weep  ; 
Can  the  marble,  tliat  doth  keep 
So  rich  a  Nevill,  not  appear 
Full  of  cold  drops,  without  your  tear? 
Or  the  earth,  beneath  his  tomb, 
Not  feel  a  labour  in  her  ivorab, 
When  with  her  profaner  dust 
His  ashes  mingle?   Sure  it  must 
Break  with  burden  of  new  pain. 
And  from  her  root  he  grow  again. 


An  Elegy  upon  the  honourable,  fair,  and 
VIRTUOUS  Mistress  Borlasb. 

Come  hither,  virgins  that  are  good,  and  fiiir ; 
Instead  of  flowers,  here  careless  strew  your  hair;  J 
Pay  down  the  tribute  due  from  alt  your  eyes ; 
For  underneath  this  dewy  marble  lies 
One,  worth  you  all :  although  you  cannot  make 
Her  live  again,  'tis  justice  for  her  sake 
To  weep  yourselves  blind,  for  in  vain  you  keep 
Your  eye-sight,  white  Maria's  gone  to  sleep, 
That  was  your  path  and  leader.     But  away, 
You  are  but  common  mourners  ;  for  this  day, 
Hid  in  a  storm  of  tears,  doth  wait  the  name 
Of  great  Borlase,  wounded,  and  led  by  fame. 
The  mist  is  blown  away ;  I  see  it  come 
With  temper'd  haste  to  look  into  her  tomb, 
To  hnd  an  arm,  which,  from  his  twdy  rent, 
Does  lie  embatm'd  in  this  white  monument. 
Forbear,  chief  mourner,  and  consent  to  he 
Without  this  limb  ;  more  must  be  torn  from  thee, 
And  kept  by  death,  till  the  whole  body  meet^ 
And  sleep  together,  in  one  winding  sheet. 
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Upon  the  Death  of  C.  Dalby,  Engineer,  who 
died  upon  service^  to  which  he  had  no  command. 

If  we  those  men  for  gallant  justify, 
Who,  when  thev  are  commanded  on,  dare  die. 
Tell  me,  how  glorious  shall  their  valour  stand, 
That  dare,  like  Dal  by,  die  without  command? 
Though  order  be  the  life  of  war,  the  sword 
And  bullet  will  not  ask  us  for  the  word : 
Nor  did  his  courage  know  to  make  a  pause, 
When  honour  calFd  so  loud,  and  such  a  cause 
As  would  untame  a  hermit,  and  make  room   * 
With  his  own  fire  to  meet  the  martyrdom . 
All  that  the  sons  of  phlegm  and  fear  can  say^ 
Is,  that  he  might  have  liv*d ;  and  so  will  they, 
Like  earth-worms,  safe  in  their  own  slime,  and 

sleep. 
Till  the  last  trumpet  wake'em,  and  then  c^eep 
Into  some  blind,  and  wish  this  worthy  then 
Alive,  to  hide  them  in  some  turfs  again. 
But  his  soul,  wing'd  with  nobler  flame,  found  out. 
Not  to  be  active,  is  the  way  about 
To  glory ;  which  he  being  fond  to  taste. 
They  are  too  wise^  that  blame  him  for  his  haste. 

Epitaph  on  the  Duke  op  Buckingham.^ 

Here  lies  the  best  and  worst  of  fate. 
Two  kings'  delight,  the  people's  hate,' 
The  courtier's  star^  the, kingdom's  eye, 
A  man  to  draw  an  angel  by, 
Fear's  despiser^  Villiers'  glory. 
The  great  man*s  volume,  all  time's  story. 

1  Duke  of  Buckingham,']  The  extraordinary  man,  whom  these 
lines  so  concisely  describe,  was  stabbed  by  Felton  in  1638,  In 
the  thirty-sixth  year  of  his  age.    D. 
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An  Eleov  upon  the  thulv  honourable,  Thohai 
ViscoDNT  Savage,^ 

Is  Savage  dead?  and  can  the  rock  which  bears 
His  name,  not  straight  dissolve  itself  in  tears, 
And  weep  into  the  sea,  where  it  may  have 
A  burial  too,  whilst  every  frighted  wave, 
At  this  new  guest,  may  raise  his  curled  head. 
And  in  a  storm  tell  all  the  world  who's  dead  ? 
But  here's  no  want  of  flood,  for  every  eye 
Conspires  in  melting  to  an  elegy. 

But  first,  see,  where  the  king  and  queen  are  com^ 
To  pour  their  grief  into  their  servant's  tomb  : 
Let  public  sorrow  be  first  serv'd  ;  'tis  clear, 
The  kingdom  weeps  in  every  prince's  tear. 

And  now  his  children  drop  Lljcir  pious  raio, 
(Though  none  can  soften  his  still' clay  again) 
And  sigh,  they  had  a  father,  fnim  whose  care, 
And  wealth  in  virtue,  every  child's  an  heir. 
Their  tribute  paid,  close  not  the  shrine  :  see,  whei 
The  treasure  of  his  bosom  doth  appear, 
Now  coming  to  her  saint  with  licr  drown'd  eyes, 
For  sorrow  leads  her  where  her  dead  lord  lies; 
To  whose  pale  relic  she  devoutly  pays 
A  kiss,  as  holy  as  his  life,  and  prays 
With  many  tears,  till  quite  diss^olv'd  in  them, 
She  seems  contriv'd  into  a  walking  stream, 
As  destiny  had  meant  her  to  descend 
From  Rivers,  but  tu  satisfy  this  end.  ' 

'  Thomai  Fiscount  Savage.]  Sir  Thomas  Savage,  Bart.  «. 
created  ViscouDt  Savage  of  Rocksavage  in  the  county  of  ChcaW. 
Ireland,  by  Charles  the  first.  He  married  the  eldest  daughUt  _ 
and  heiress  of  Thomas  Lord  Darcy,  Viscount  Colchester,  and 
Earl  Rivers,  by  whom  he  had  a  large  iamily.  He  died  in  1635. 
I  may  add,  that  the  Marehioness  of  Winchester,  whom  Milton 
has  made  immortal  by  an  epitaph,  was  daughter  of  ViscouaL- 
Savage.     D.  °  m 
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More  sorrow  doth  attend  this  hearse,  for  here's 
A  train  of  lords  that  follow^  though  no  peers  ; 
For  all  the  stock  of  honour  is  too  low 
For  competition ;  yet  upon  this  woe 
Wait  all  that  in  nobility  are  good, 
And  he  that  weeps  not^  hath  no  gentle  blood. 
Nor  are  these  all  the  mourners :  see>  how  fast 
The  rear  advances ;  I  suspect  their  haste,    r 
And  weight,  may  overbear  his  sepulchre ; 
Friends  to  the  dead,  contain  yourselves,  nor  fear. 
You  that  were  servants,, crowding  to  the  urn 
Of  your  dead  lord,  but  you'll  have  time  to  mourn 
This,  your  immortal  loss.    But  why  among 
Set  shapes  of  mourning,  suffer  ye  to  throng 
Those  that  profane  his  monument,  the  poor  ? 
What  make  they  at  his  tomb,  and  leave  his  door? 
He  was  their  bread,  and,  miracles  not  gone, 
They  hope  to  find  it  in  his  funeral  stone : 
He  gave  the  blind  men  eyes  too,  and  they  can 
Do  no  less  now,  than  weep  them  out  again. 
Be  sorrow  free  for  all  men,  since  he  dies, 
Worth  love  of  heaven,  and  the  world's  sacrifice. 


Upon  Mr.  Charlbs  Bbaumont,  who  dibd  of 

A  Consumption. 

While  others  drop  their  tears  upon  thv  hearse. 
Sweet  Charles,  and  sigh  to  increase  the  wind,  my 

verse. 
Pious  in  naming  thee,  cannot  complain 
Of  death,  or  fate,  for  they  were  lately  slain 
By  thy  own  conflict ;  and,  since  good  men  know 
W  hat  heaven  to  such  a  virgin  saint  doth  owe. 
Though  some  will  say  they  saw  thee  dead,  yet  I 
Congratulate  thy  life  and  victory. 
Thy  flesh,  an  upper  garment,  that  it  might 
Aia  thy  eternal  progress,  first  grew  light ; 
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Nothing  but  angel  now,  which  thou  wert  near, 
Almost  reduc'd^  to  thy  first  spirit  here : 
But  fly,  fair  soul,  white  our  coruplaints  are  just, 
That  cannot  follow  for  our  chains  of  dust. 


The  passing  Bell. 

Hark,  how  chimes  the  passing  bell! 
There's  no  music  to  a  knell ; 
All  the  other  sounds  we  hear, 
Flatter,  and  but  cheat  our  ear. 
This  doth  put  us  still  in  mind 
That  our  flesh  must  be  resign'd, 
And,  a  general  silence  made. 
The  world  be  muflled  in  a  shade. 
^rOrpheus'  lute,  as  poets  tell, 
Was  but  moral  of  this  bell, 
And  the  captive  soul,  was  she, 
Which  they  call  Eurydice, 
Rescu'd  by  our  holy  groan, 
A  loud  echo  to  this  tone.] 
He  that  on  his  pillow  lies 
Tear-embaltn'd  before  he  dies, 
Carries,  like  a  sheep,  his  life, 
To  meet  the  sacrificer's  knife, 
And  for  eternity  is  prest, 
Sad  bell-wether  to  the  rest. 


Et  LONGUM,  FORMOSA,  VALE. 

Fribndship  ;  or  verses  sent  to  a  lovbr,  in  aN'^ 
swer  op  a  t»py,  which  he  had  writ  in  pra18b  of- 
HIS  Mistress. 

Oh,  how  1  blush,  to  have  ador'd  the  face 
Of  any  mistress,  when  I  gave  the  grace, 
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For  which  I  robb'd  the  flowers !  how  I  did  swear 
Her  eyes  were  stars,  and  love's  soft;  nets  her  hair ! 
Disgrac'd  the  chiming  of  the  spheres,  to  tell 
Her  voice !  and  in  her  breath,  profess'd  to  smell 
The  eastern  spices  on  the  phoenix'  pile ! 
And,  for  her  chin ,  and  forehead  did  beguile 
Heaven  of  his  milky  way !    These  trimmings  must 
Be  paid  again ;  they're  taken  all  on  trust. 

out  let  the  mistress  thou  dost  serve,  be  fair 
With  her  own  beauty,  as  some  such  there  are ; 
Compound  with  the  whole  sex,  to  make  a  mind 
Include  the  graces  of  fair  womankind ; 
I  shall  not  think  her  worth  my  praise,  or  smile^ 
And  yet  I  have  a  mistress  all  this  while, 
But  am  a  convert  from  that  sex,  and  can, 
Reduc'd^  to  my  discretion^  love  a  man. 
With  honour^  and  religion ;  such  a  one. 
As  dares  be  singly  virtuous  'gainst  the  town ; 
A  man  that's  learned  too,  ana  for  his  parts 
Is  held  a  prodigy  of  all  the  arts ; 
A  man  of  a  clear  soul,  bold,  temperate,  free, 
Fortune  and  passion  wear  his  livery. 
And  do  obey ;  and,  when  he  will  resign 
To  mirth,  is  in  at  all  things,  but  the  wine ; 
Of  an  extraction  noble,  and,  to  do 
Him  and  the  wonder  right,  he  is  young  too ; 
As  handsome  as  thy  mistress,  more  divine, 
And  hath  no  fault  but  that  I  call  him  mine : 
My  jealousy  doth  cloud  his  name,  'tis  fit. 
Nor  art  thou  ripe  for  thy  conversion  yet. 


The  Garden. 

This  garden  does  not  take  my  eyes, 
Though  here  you  shew  how  art  of  men 
Can  purchase  nature  at  a  price 
Would  stock  old  Paradise  again. 

*  Reduced}    See  note,  p.  178.    D. 
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These  glories  while  you  dote  apon, 
I  envy  not  your  spring  nor  prioe ; 
Nay  boast  the  summer  all  your  own. 
My  thoughts  with  less  are  satisfied. 

Give  me  a  little  plot  of  ground, 
Where  might  I  with  the  sun  ag^ree> 
Though  every  day  he  walk  the  round. 
My  garden  he  should  seldom  see. 

Those  tulips,  that  such  wealth  display, 
To  court  my  eye,  shall  lose  their  name> 
Though  now  they  listen,  as  if  they 
Expected  1  should  praise  their  flame. 

But  I  would  see  myself  appear 
Within  the  violet's  drooping  head, 
On  which  a  melancholy  tear 
The  discontented  morn  hath  shed. 

Within  their  buds  let  roses  sleep. 
And  virgin  llllies  on  their  stem. 
Till  sighs  from  lovers  glide,  and  creep 
Into  their  leaves,  to  open  them. 

I'th'centre  of  my  ground  compose 
Of  bays  and  yew  my  summer-room, 
Which  may,  so  oft  as  1  repose, 
Present  my  arbour,  and  my  tomb. 

No  woman  here  shall  find  me  out, 
Or  if  a  chance  do  bring  one  hither, 
I'll  be  secure,  for  round  about 
I'll  moat  it  with  my  eyes'  foul  weather. 

No  bird  shall  live  within  my  pale. 
To  charm  nie  with  their  shames  of  art, 
Unless  some  wandering  nightingale 
Come  here  to  sing  and  break  her  heart : 
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Upon  whose  death  Til  try  to  write 
An  epitaph,  in  some  funeral  stone, 
So  SM,  and  true,  it  may  inyite 
Myself  to  die,  and  prove  mine  own. 


CURSB. 

Woman,  1  cannot  call  thee  worse, 
For  thy  vow-break,  take  this  curse ! 
May  that  man,  whom  thy  embrace 
Shall  make  happy  in  my  place, 
At  a  time  when  all  thy  blood 
Lust  hath  poison'd,  and  no  good 
Left  in  a  thought,  strike,  with  that  air 
He  breathes  upon  thee  next,  despair ; 
Some  death  in  his  curl'd  foreheaa  sit, 
And  every  kiss  more  cold  than  it. 
Yet  live,  and  my  revenger  be ; 
For  when  thou  aost  this  Gorgon  see, 

^  Curse]     In  Rawlinson's  MS.  stands  thus : 

Vl^oman^  I  cannot  call  thee  worse> 
For  thy  change^  I  breathe  this  curse  ! 
May  that  man>  whom  thy  embrace 
Would  make  wanton  in  my  place. 

By  thy  example  prove 

So  false  to  thee  and  love  3 
And  ere  thy  second  sheets  invite 
Him,  to  glory  in  my  right. 
May  thy  own  fears  make  thee  see 
Medusa  in  his  &ce,  that  he, 

VITith  every  look  and  hair. 

May  teach  thee  new  despair. 
Rest  not  here,  but,  fond  to  know 
Whether  thy  heart  be  stone  or  no. 
Doubtful  then,  to  be  releast 
Bestow  a  wound  upon  thy  breast. 

So  bold  and  great,  that  I, 

Assured  thou  wilt  die. 
And  that  thou  art  a  sacrifice  to  me> 
And  then  I  will  forgive  thy  perjury.   D. 
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Betwixt  thy  horror,  and  no  doubt 
But  that  thou  art  a  stone  throughout, 
With  some  knife,  or  poniard,  wound 
Thy  heart,  till  falling  to  the  ground, 
And  pale,  the  world  believe  thee  dead. 
But  not  one  tear  upon  thee  shed  : 
No  Qiatter  where  toy  spirit  flies, 
Or  whose  pity  close  thine  eyes. 


To  THE  PROUD  MiSTBBSS.' 

Proud  woman,  know  1  am  above 
As  much  thy  anger  as  thy  love. 
I  did  once  think  thou  badst  a  face  ; 
But  when  next  thou  tak'st  thy  glass, 
if  thou  canst  see  through  so  much  paint. 
Pray  to  thy  own,  no  more  ray  saint. 

'  To  the  proud  mutreu]  In  Rawlinson's  MS.  stands  thu; 
Know,  coy  disdain,  I  am  above 
As  much  thy  ftnger,  as  thy  love. 
To  thy  mirror  ehew  thy  face, 
And  tliy  bluah  will  stain  the  glass  j 
Look  upon  thy  eyes,  and  see 
What  misleading  fires  they  be ; 
But  they  cannot  long  bold  bright. 
For  lovers  will  curse  out  their  light, 
Whom,  like  me,  thou  hast  betray 'd. 
When  thou  had'st  thy  engines  laid. 
Counterfeiting  wanton  arts. 
To  catch,  then  triumph  o'er  our  hearts. 
But  I  am  now  ashore,  and  fear 
No  rock  disguis'd,  nor  tempest  near  : 
Sing  like  a  Mermaid  still,  and  be 
The  scorn  of  all  that  swl  by  thee ; 
Grow  enamour'd  of  some  shelf. 
Beneath  whose  sands  entomb  thyself; 
Live  not  to  spawn  ;  or  let  me  stand 
Safe  upon  some  neighbouring  land, 
lliat  1  may  hear  thee  sigh,  and  mock 
'JTiy  songs,  in  courting  of  a  rock,  D, 
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Thy  eyes,  those  gloiiring  twinif,  shall  be 
No  more  misleadiDg  fires  to  me ; 
Nor  hope  they  shall  continue  bright, 
For  I  will  curse  out  all  their  light. 
But  this  would  shew  that  I  were  vext, 
And  so  thy  triumph  might  be  next, 
That  thou  should  st  force  me  into  rage : 
No,  I  will  laugh  thee  into  age. 
Strike  wrinkles  on  thy  brow,  and  not 
Discompose  my  pleasant  thought, 
Till  thou  thy  witch's  face  despise. 
And  grow  angry  with  thy^  eyes. 
Thus^  wretched,  thou  shalt  wish  to  die, 
But  late  obtain  it ;  and  when  I 
Have  jeer'd  thee  into  dead  and  rotten, 
I'll  throw  thee  into  quite  forgotten. 

Cupid  ungodded. 

Why  how  now,  Cupid,  grown  so  wild? 
So  great  a  tyrant,  and  a  child? 
What  wert  thou  but  an  empty  shade, 
Until  our  superstition  made 
Thee  first  a  god,  blind,  young,  to  be 
A  soft  and  harmless  deity  ? 
Our  fancy  gave  thee  that  rich  pair 
Of  wings,  to  wanton  in  the  air; 
Thy  gaudy  quiver,  and  thy  bow, 
And  golden  shafts  we  did  bestow^ 
But  for  no  other  exercise, 
Than  to  kill  bees^  or  butterflies. 

But  since  thou  hast  emplov'd  thy  darts 
Only  to  wound  thy  makers'  nearts, 
And  that  thy  wings  serve  but  to  fly 
From  lovers,  when  they  bleeding  die ; 
Thy  blindness  us'd  but  to  invite 
Our  pity,  till  we  lose  our  sight ; 

«  thyl    The  old  copy  "  their."    D. 
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^hy  weakness,  not  through  want  of  years. 
But  from  the  surfeit  of  our  tears  ; 
Stoop  to  the  justice  of  thy  fate, — 
We  can  unmake,  that  did  create. 

And  first  give  back,  ingrateful  thing, 
To  us,  that  made,  thy  glorious  wing: 
Those  painted  feathers  thou  shalt  find 
Contemn'd,  and  tost  by  every  wind, 
Till  wandring  in  some  night,  they  are 
The  mark  of  a  prodigious  star. 
And  blasted :  these  the  world  shall  name 
The  spotted  wings  of  evil  fame. 
Next,  give  thy  arrows  back,  which  we 
Did  mean  for  love,  not  cruelty. 
That  rich  enamell'd  bow  is  mine ; 
Come,  that  gay  quiver  too  resign, 
And  shining  belt:  these  will  I  burn, 
And  keep  tneir  ashes  in  some  urn. 
Till  open'd  on  that  solemn  day, 
When  men  to  souls  sad  requiems  pay, 
Lovers  shall  curse,  and  sigh,  and  make 
A  new  litany  for  thy  sake. 

But  thou  art  still  alive ;  and  be ; 
To  murder,  were  to  pity  thee. 
Know,  wretch,  thou  shalt  not  die,  before 
1  see  thee  begging  at  some  door  1 
And,  taken  for  a  vagrant,  stript, 
Then  by  a  furious  beadle  whipt, 
No  more  with  roses,  but  with  thorn  i 
To  all  the  world  thus  made  a  scorn, 

lit  give  thee  eyes,  before  we  port, 

To  see  thy  shame,  and  break  thy  heart. 
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Fib  on  Love. 

Now,  fie  on  foolish  love !  it  not  befits 

Or  man  or  woman  know  it : 
Love  was  not  meant  for  people  in  their  wits ; 

And  they  that  fondly  shew  it, 
Betray  the  straw  and  feathers  in  their  brain, 
And  shall  have  Bedlam  for  their  pain. 
If  single  love  be  such  a  curse, 
To  marry,  is  to  make  it  ten  times  worse. 

To  A  BEAUTIFUL  LaDT. 

Away  with  handsome  faces,  let  me  see 
Hereafter  nothing  but  deformity ! 
Ill  favour'd  ladies  may  have  souls,  and  those 
In  a  capacity  to  be  sav'd,  who  knows  ? 
All  that  are  fair  are  false  ;  and,  if  you  find 
A  middle  essence  here  of  woman  kind. 
Party  per  pale  they  are,  and  curst  to  be 
Halting  betwixt  mishape  and  perjury. 
Madam^  put  on  your  mask,  your  eyes  have  lost 
Their  charm ;  your  beau^  be  at  your  own  cost 
I  am  ashore  ;^  go  muster  up  the  train 
Of  mermaids ;  1  am  deaf  to  every  strain ; 
And  will  so  voice  their  story  to  wise  men. 
They  shall  not  spawn  upon  the  land  again. 
Farewell,  fond  love,  for  ever!  but  to  l^ 
Safe  in  my  soul,  I  could  want  charity. 

Dialogue. 

1.  I  prithee,  tell  me,  what  prodigious  fate 
Hath  discomplexion'd  thee  of  late  ? 

^  I  am  ashore  ^]  Compare  the  latter  part  of  the  poem  from 
Rawlinsont  MS.  at  p.  456.    D. 
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2.  Love,  that  doth  change  all  minds  and  men, 
Hath  thus  transformed  me,  and  when 
Thou  seent  her  heavenly  face — 1.  Describe  hel 
thea. 

2.  Her  hairs  are  Cupid's  nets,^  which,  when  sbal 
spreads. 

She  catches  hearts  and  maidenheads  ; 

Her  forehead  the  white  Alps  doth  show. 

Or  rather  'tis  a  shrine  of  snow, 
To  which  with  fear  approaching  pilgrims  bow. 

Her  eye-brows  are  love's  bows,  from  which  her  eyes 

Do  never  shoot,  but  some  man  dies ; 

Her  cheeks,  like  two  fair  gardens,  rise, 

With  the  choice  flowers  of  paradise ; 
Her  lips  disclose  where  Music's  temple  is. 

Her  tongue  I  call  love's  lightning,  but  the  throue 

Of  Graces  is  her  neck  alone; 

Or  poets  may  inspired  say, 

There  the  wanton  doves  do  play> 
When  Venus  means  to  make  it  holiday. 

1.  No  more,  for  shame ;  how  hath  thy  fancy  str&y*<i  || 
What  a  chimera  hast  thou  made, 

'  Her  hairi  are  Cupid'i  nets  &c.]     Compare  a  passage  in  Tk»M 
mtty  Fair  One,  vol.  i,  p.  287- 
Thii  stanza,  and  the  next,  staad  thua  in  Rawlioaon's  MS. 

Her  hairs  are  Cupid's  [nets],  which  when  she  spreads. 

She  eatcbes  hearts  and  maidenlieads  ; 

Her  forehead  makes  all  gazers  proud. 

Not  her,  and  is  by  gods  allow'd 
A  feirer  coast,  than  heaven  without  a  cloud. 

Her  eye-brow  is  Liove's  bow,  from  which  her  eyes 

Do  Dever  shoot,  but  some  man  dies  ; 

Her  lips  the  temple  are  of  bliss. 

And  he  that  can  but  get  a  kiss. 
Hath  pray'd  enough,  his  heaven  he  cannot  miss.  D. 
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To  dote  upon.    2.  What  would  I  give 
Old  Michael  Apgelo  to  revive^ 
Make  Titian,  Vandyke,  or  bold  Ruben  [s]  live ! 

1.  But  suppose  one  of  them,  or  all  their  art, 
Should  paint  th|s  darling  of  tby  heart, 
A  net,  a  rock,  a  shrine  of  snow, 
A  church,  a  garden,  and  a  bow, 

Is't  not  a  pretty  face  compounded  so? 

Or  if  a  pencil,  and  their  hand,  should  make 
A  flame  of  lightning,  who  will  take 
This  for  a  tongue  ?  or  if  men  see 
A  throne,  doves  billing  two  or  three. 

Who  will  commend  this  for  a  neck  but  thee? 

Collect  thy  scatter 'd  sense,  poor  man,  be  wise ; 
Love,  but  first  give  thy  reason  eyes  ; 
Thy  fancy  bears  all  like  a  flood : 
Reduce  tnem  to  their  flesh  and  blood. 

And  women  then  are  hardly  understood. 


A  POSTSCRIPT  TO  THE  READER. 

/  had  no  inientum  upon  the  birth  of  these  poems j  to  let 
them  proceed  to  the  public  view,  forbearing  in  my  own 
modesty  to  interpose  myfancies^  when  I  see  the  world  so 
plentiful^  furnished.  "But  when  I  observed  most  of  these 
copies  corrupted  in  their  transcripts,  and  the  rest  fleeting 
from  me,  which  were  by  some  inaiscreet  collector,  not  ac- 
quainted  with  distributive  justice,  mingled  with  other  men*s 
(some  eminent)  conceptions  in  print,^  I  thought  myself  con* 

'  mingled  with  other  men's  (some  eminent)  conceptions  in  print,'] 
Three  of  the  foregoiog  pieces^  viz.  To  his  Mistress  confined,  (p. 
409.)Love*s  Hue  and  Cry,  (p.  4 10.)  and  Song,  "  Would  you  know 
what's  soft"  (p.  41 1,)  &c.,  were  printed,  with  very  considerable 
yariatioQS,  among  the'Poems  of  Thomas  Carew,  in  1640.     D. 
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■ned  to  use  sotae  vindicatioB,  and  reduce  them  to  my  ttumy 
ihout  any  pride  or  design  of  deriving  opinumjrom  their 
orth,  but  to  shew  my  charity,  that  other  innocent  men 
should  not  answer  for  my  canities. 

If  thou  beest  courteous,  reader,  there  are  some  errors  of 

the  press  scattered,  which  thy  clemency  will  not  lay  to  my 

rharge ;  other  things  I  remit  to  thy  judgment :  if  thou  beest 

odest,  I  repent  not  to  hate  exposed  ihem  and  my«e(f  to 

y  censttre.    J.  S, 


J 


NARCISSUS, 


OR 


THE  SELF-LOVER. 


Hac  ohm. 


Fair  Echo,  rise,  sick-thoughted  nympb,  awake ; 

Leave  thy  green  couch  and  canopy  of  trees ; 
Long  since  the  quiristers  o'th'  wooo  did  shake 

Their  wings,  and  sing  to  the  bright  sun's  uprise : 
Day  hath  wept  o'er  thy  couch,  and,  progressed, 
Blusheth  to  see  fair  Echo  still  in  bed. 

If  not  the  birds^  who  'bout  the  coverts  fly, 

And  with  their  warbles  charm  the  neighbouring 
air. 

If  not  the  sun,  whose  new  embroidery. 

Makes  rich  the  leaves  that  in  thy  arbours  are. 

Can  make  thee  rise  ;  yet,  love-sick  nymph,  away^ 

Thy  young  Narcissus  is  abroad  to  day. 

^  Narcissus  kc^  From  the  subject  of  this  piece^  and  from 
the  motto  prefixed  to  it,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  it  is  a 
reprint  of  the  poem  published  by  our  author  in  his  youth,  under 
the  title  of  Echo^  or  The  Inforttmate  Lovers.  See  the  Account 
of  Shirley  and  his  writings.    D. 
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See,  not  far  off,  Cepbisus'  son  appears  ; 

No  nyuph  so  fair  in  all  Diana's  train, 
When,  like  a  huntress,  she  for  chace  prepares  ; 

His  bugle  horn,  tied  in  a  silken  chain, 
And  mounted  on  a  comely  steed,  which  knows 
What  weight  he  carries,  and  more  proadly  goea. 

Pursue  him,  timorous  maid,  he  moves  apace ; 

FaTonius  waits  to  play  with  thy  loose  hair, 
And  help  thy  flight;  see,  how  the  drooping  grass 

Courts  thy  sofl  tread,  thou  child  of  sound  and  air; 
Attempt,  and  overtake  him,  though  he  be 
Coy  to  all  other  nymphs,  be'll  stoop  to  thee. 


If  thy  face  move  not,  let  thy  eyes  express 

Some  rhetoric  of  thy  tears,  to  make  him  stay; 

He  must  be  a  rock,  that  will  not  melt  at  these ; 
Dropping  these  native  diamonds  in  his  way. 

Mistaken,  be  may  stoop  at  them,  and  this, 

(Who  knows  how  soon  ?)  may  help  thee  to  a  kii 


If  neither  love,  thy  beauty,  nor  thy  tear. 
Invent  some  other  way  to  make  him  know. 

He  need  not  hunt,  that  can  have  such  a  deer : 
The  queen  of  love  did  once  Adonis  woo ; 

But  hard  of  soul,  with  no  persuasions  wod, 

He  felt  the  curse  of  his  disdain  too  soon. 


Id  vain  1  counsel  her  to  put  on  wing  ; 

Echo  hath  left  her  solitary  grove. 
And  in  a  vale,  the  palace  of  the  spring. 

Sits  silently,  attending  for  her  love  ; 
But,  round  about,  to  catch  his  voice  with  care, 
Id  every  shade  and  tree,  she  hid  a  snare. 
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Now  do  the  buDtsmen  fill  the  air  with  noise, 
And  their  shrill  horns  chafe  her  delighted  ear, 

Which  with  loud  accents  give  the  wood  a  voice, 
Proclaiming  parley  to  the  fearful  deer : 

She  hears  the  jolly  tunes,  but  every  strain, 

As  high  and  musical,  she  returns  again. 

Rous'd  is  the  game,  pursuit  doth  put  on  wings ; 

The  sun  doth  shine,  and  gild  them  out  their 
way; 
The  deer  into  an  o'er-grown  thicket  springs. 

Through  which  he  quaintly  steals  his  shine  away: 
The  hunters  scatter ;  but  the  boy  o'erthrown 
In  a  dark  part  o'th'  wood  complains  alone. 

Him  Echo,  led  by  her  affection,  found ; 

Joy'd  (you  may  guess)  to  reach  him  with  her  eye, 
But  more^  to  see  him  rise  without  a  wound, 

Who  yet  obscures  herself  behind  some  tree : 
He  vex'd  exclaims,  and  asking,  where  am  I? 
The  unseen  virgin  answers,  here  am  I. 

Some  guide  from  hence!   will  no  man  hear?   he 
cries ; 

She  answers  in  her  passion,  O  man  hear! 
I  die,  1  die,  say  both ;  and  thus  she  tries 

With  frequent  answers  to  entice  his  ear, 
And  person  to  her  court,  more  fit  for  love ; 
He  tracts  the  sound,  and  finds  her  odorous  grove. 

The  way  he  trod  was  pav'd  with  violets. 

Whose  azure  leaves  do  warm  their  naked  stalks ; 

In  their  white  double  ruffs  the  daisies  jet,^ 
And  primroses  are  scattered  in  the  walks ; 

Whose  pretty  mixture  in  the  ground  declares 

Another  galaxy  emboss'd  with  stars. 

3  jet]    i.  e,  strut.    So  the  old  copy :  Shirley  most  probably, 
for  the  sake  of  the  rhyme,  wrote  "  jets."    D. 
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Two  rows  of  elms  ran  with  proporlinn'd  grace, 
Like  nature's  arras,  to  adorn  the  aides  ; 

The  friendly  vines  their  loved  harks  embrace, 
"While  folding  tops  the  checker'd  ground-work 
hides : 

Here  oft  the  tired  sun  himself  would  rest, 

Riding  his  glorious  circuit  to  the  west. 

From  beDce  delight  conveys  him  unawares 
Into  a  spacious  green,  whose  either  side 

A  hill  did  guard,  whilst  with  his  trees,  like  hairs, 
The  clouds  were  busy  binding  up  his  head  : 

The  flowers  here  smile  upon  him,  as  he  treads. 

And,  but  when  he  looks  up,  hangdowa  their  heads. 

Not  far  from  hence,  near  an  harmonious  brook, 
Within  an  arbour  of  conspiring  trees. 

Whose  wilder  boughs  into  the  stream  did  Inok, 
A  place  more  suitable  to  her  distress, 

Echo,  sui4[>ecting  that  her  love  was  gone, 

Herself  had  in  a  careful  posture  thrown. 


But  lime  upoa  his  wings  had  brought  the  boy, 
To  see  this  lodging  of  the  airy  queen  ; 

Whom  the  dejected  nymph  espies  with  joy, 

Through  a  small  window  of  [sweet]  eglantine  ; 

And  that  she  might  be  worthy  his  embrace, 

Forgets  not  to  new  dress  her  blubber'd  face. 


With  confldence  she  sometimes  would  go  out, 
And  boldly  meet  Narcissus  in  the  way  : 

But  then  her  fears  present  her  with  new  doubt, 
And  chide  her  over-rash  resolve  away: 

Her  heart  with  over  charge  of  love  must  break  ; 

Great  Juno  will  not  let  poor  Echo  speak. 
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Ungentle  queen  of  heaven,  why  was  thy  curse 
So  heavy  on  this  virgin  ?  Jove  compress'd 

Not  her,  and  must  her  destiny  be  worse 

Than  theirs'  that  methis^  flame?  Thy  angry  breast 

Holds  not  in  all  the  list  a  blacker  doom  : 

Better  transform  the  maid,  than  make  her  dumb. 

Thy  jealousy  was  sin,  above  what  she 
Was  guilty  of;  but  she  is  wife  to  Jove : 

For  that  in  heaven  must  there  no  justice  be  ? 
Or  didst  thou  find  this  cruelty,  for  her  love 

To  this  coy  lad ,  whom  in  the  book  of  fate 

Thou  didst  foresee  thyself  shouldst  love  too  late? 

Thou^  tedious  to  thyself  not  being  fair, 
To  whom  thy  wakeful  jealousy  succeeds 

A  greater  curse:  when  mortals  jealous  are, 
They're  cur'd  to  know  their  faith  abus'd :  what 
seeds, 

For  some  act  worse  than  her's,  grow  up  in  thee, 

At  once  to  doubt,  and  know  Jove's  perjury? 

But  still  this  nymph  w*as  innocent ;  reverse 
Thy  rash  decree,  repentance  is  no  sin 

In  heavenly  natures  ;  but  I  vain  rehearse 
The*  story  of  thy  hate :  it  is  not  in 

Poor  Echo's  power  to  court  the  boy  with  more 

Thau  smiles  or  tears,  and  his  last  breath  restore. 

Narcissus  now  collects  his  scatter'd  sense ; 

He  finds  himself  at  loss,  drawn  thither  by 
Imagin'd  answers  to  his  grief;  from  whence 

That  he  may  find  some  surer  guide,  he'll  try 
His  bugle  horn,  whose  ^ound  was  understood. 
But  drew  no  great  compassion  from  the  wood 

^  his]     The  old  copy  "  her.     D. 
«  The]  llie  old  copy  "  Thy."    D. 
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Only,  so  soon  as  he  dispatch'd  the  air, 

At  her  own  bower  Echo  receiv'd  the  iio'ise  ; 

Every  thing  help'd  to  bring  the  message  near, 
And  the  wind,  proud  to  wait  upon  the  voice, 

When  she  return'd  a  cheerful  answer,  knew 

The  way  again,  and  with  loud  musick  flew. 

Narcissus,  glad  that  such  return  was  made, 

And  Hatter'd  by  his  over-busy  ear, 
Was  soon  directed  to  the  virgin's  shade, 

Without  a  thought  to  find  a  fair  nymph  there  ; 
Nor  did  lie  see  the  maid,  ibr  she,  so  soon 
As  he  appear'd,  found  passage  to  be  gone. 

The  boy,  inquisitive,  looks  round  with  fear, 
But  could  see  none  to  make  addresses  to, 

Nor  observes  any  print  of  foot-step  there  ; 

The    flowers     unpress'd    his    modest    forehead 
view, 

And  court  his  stay  ;  the  trees,  and  every  thing. 

Give  him  a  silent  welcome  to  the  spring. 


Amazed  what  this  solitude  should  mean. 

And  wondring  at  the  sound  that  did  invite  him, 

So  late,  to  that  fair  desert,  a  new  scene, 

With  a  most  curious  arbour  doth  delight  him, 

Who  now,  to  please  bis  late  surprised  eyes, 

Whilst  they  do  gaze,  down  on  a  bank  he  lies. 

And  now  does  every  object  shew  what  spell 
It  hath  upon  his  senses  ;  too  mncb  sight 

Deprives  him  of  his  eyes,  a  mist  doth  dwell 
About  'cm,  and  by  soft,  degrees  invite 

The  boy  to  slumber  ;  which  glad  Echo  spies, 

And,  while  he  dreams,  keeps  sentry  with  her  eyes. 
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Id  silence  she  approaches  where  he  lay. 

With  his  arms  chained  'cross  upon  his  breast : 

His  silken  bonnet^  sliding,  did  betray 

A  face,  which  all  the  nymphs  did  call  the  best; 

A  bank  his  pillow  was,  the  flowers  his  sheet. 

His  blanket  air,  the  trees  his  coverlet. 

Sometimes  the  wind  befriends  a  tender  bough, 
Part  of  his  leafv  canopy,  which  hides^ 

The  subject  of  all  wonder,  his  white  brow, 
And  helps  it  nearer  to  obtain  a  kiss. 

Which  once  enjoyed  away  the  twig  doth  skip, 

Not  daring  to  be  taken  at  his  lip. 

While  taller  boughs  hover  about  his  head, 
And  justle  one  another  for  their  view, 

The  humble  branches  are  enamoured. 

And  have  their  short  caresses  with  him  too  : 

Thus  all  conspire  him  several  ways  to  woo. 

For  whose  love  only  they  delight  to  grow. 

Echo  at  every  look  feels  new  desires, 
And  wishes  that  he  were  Endymion, 

For  whom,  in  her  most  glorious  star-attires, 
Oft  in  her  night-^wn  came  the  love-sick  moon 

To  Latmos'  sacred  hill,  when  for  his  sake. 

Whilst  he  did  sleep,  she'd  ever  wish  to  wake. 

But  this  she  soon  revokes,  her  love  will  bear 

No  rival  thoughts,  no  competition  ; 
The  queen  of  heaven  must  have  no  interest  here ; 

This  beauty's  empire  must  be  all  her  own : 
Thus,  while  she  all  embraceth,  her  desires 
Conspire  but  to  enlarge  her  funeral  fires. 

^  Mdes. . . .  kiss]  The  rhyme  being  imperfect  here,  "  hides** 
is  probably  a  misprint,  but  I  know  not  what  word  can  be  sub- 
stituted for  it.    D. 
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The  lips  that  will  not  open  to  praise  his, 
She  wishes  may  be  closed  eternally : 

These,  freely  touch'd^  are  able  to  entice 
The  soul  to  lose  its  immortality ; 

The  ^ods  may  boast  ambrosia  alone, 

But  she  feeds  on  a  dew  above  their  own. 

Oft  doth  she  kiss,  as  often  doth  she  see 
A  fresher  blush  dye  o'er  his  coral  gate. 

Whose  close  enjails  his  tongue,  and  seems  to  be 
Asham'd,  the  maid  is  so  insatiate ; 

But  speak  he  cannot,  though  she  do  him  wrong, 

Her  Goor  and  his  do  double  bar  his  tongue. 

But  stay,  rash  Echo,  see  what  thou  hast  done : 
His  lips^  that  kiss'd  themselves  like  two  rose 
leaves. 

Grow  pale  o'th'sudden,  thy  impression 
Them  of  their  blushing  modesty  bereaves ; 

His  blood  will  be  requir'd  of  you,  I  fear ; 

And  see,  some  drops  upon  your  lip  appear. 

And  wilt  thou  still,  forgetful  nymph,  pursue 
Thy  wanton  touches?  all  the  blood  is  gone ; 

What,  of  his  cheek  wilt  thou  be  murtherer  too, 
Thinking  the  other's  sanguine  thither  run  f 

Alas,  there  is  but  of  its  own  a  part ! 

Fear  hath  sent  back  the  rest  unto  his  heart. 

Leave,  shameless  Echo,  leave  a  little  here, 
Another  time  to  enrich  thy  lip  withal ; 

For  thy  own  sake  this  cruelty  forbear; 

Dost  think  the  guilt  of  such  a  blood  is  small  ? 

But  'tis  the  last  she  fears,  and  cannot  tell 

Better,  than  with  a  kiss  to  take  farewell. 


in 
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Bat  use  thy  freedom.  I'll  not  blame  thee  now  ; 

Thou  know'gt  bis  stubborn  disposition; 
Hasten  thy  kisses  then,  and  take  enow 

To  serve  thee  for  an  age,  ere  thou  hast  done  ; 
And,  when  thou  hast  took  all  but  one,  foresee 
Thoo  be'st  a  taking  thai,  eteraally. 

But  Echo  needs  no  counsel  to  proceed  ; 

Fearing  too  soon  Narcissus  should  awake. 
She  plies  his  lips,  as  if  to  make  them  bleed. 

Were  to  restore  the  colour  she  did  take  : 
But  mark  what  follows  this  offence  ;  his  eyes 
Ope  by  degrees,  and  she  thence  guilty  flies. 

It  was  a  cowardice  to  steal  away, 

Not  daring  to  avouch  what  she  had  done: 

Fugitive  lover,  thou  hadst  better  stay, 
The  boy's  alone,  and  put  fresh  beauty  on  ; 

Nor  dosl  thou  wisely,  maid,  pursue  thy  choice. 

For  Echo  seldom  goes  without  a  noise. 

But  she  is  gone,  and  the  fair  youth  is  risse,^ 
Suspicious  that  he  felt  some  person  there; 

Then  busily  he  looks  about  the  trees. 

Whose  boughswould  guide  him  on  the  way  to  ber: 

Directed  by  the  wind,  at  last  he  found 

The  beauteous  nymph  laid  careless  on  the  ground, 

Amaz'd  that  such  a  presence  should  remain 
In  such  an  unfrequented  place  as  this, 

He  takes  the  wisest  counsel  of  his  brain, 
In  supposition  she  some  goddess  is  ; 

And,  when  he  had  devote  submission  paid 

To  her,  this  with  a  trembling  voice  he  said  : 

^  riwe]    or  me  (see  note  p.  364),  used  by  our  old  Poeta  fgr 
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Celestial  dweller,  sore  thou  art  no  less, 
Such  brightness  never  knew  mortality ; 

Or  if  thou  be'st  a  mortal,  I  may  guess 
There  are  no  gods^  nor  heaven ;  if  gods  there  be, 

Thou  dost  excel ;  and  if  a  heaven,  'tis  clear. 

That  here  it  is,  because  thou  art  not  there. 

Yet  here  it  cannot  be,  for  I  am  here 
Conscious,  that  I  am  wretched  and  alone : 

If  this  be  heaven,  I  wish  myself  elsewhere ; 
All  joys  inhabit  heaven,  but  here  are  none ; 

For,  if  true  joy  exceed  the  name  of  things. 

We  must  deduce  them  from  the  higher  springs. 

Where  am  I  then  ?  alas  I  cannot  tell, 
Whether  in  earth,  or  hell !  if  earth  it  be, 

Then  it  is  both ;  yet  can  it  not  be  hell. 
For  that  cannot  be  capable  of  thee ; 

Beside,  if  sages  do  not  hell  belie. 

In  hell,  I  sure  should  have  more  company. 

But  I  do  walk  this  labyrinth  alone, 
And  this  adds  to  the  languish  of  my  heart. 

That,  in  this  sad  confinement,^  I  have  none 
Will  join  his  misery,  and  take  a  part : 

I  never  yet  provoked  the  high  heavens  so, 

That  Uiey  snould  mark  me  out  alone  to  woe. 

With  many  more  as  late  I  hunting  was 
In  this  unlucky  wood,  I  know  not  where 

I  lost  my  train,  ill  fortune,  and  the  place, 
Conspiring  with  my  horse  to  leave  me  there : 

Since  wnen,  endeavouring  myself  to  find, 

I  might  as  well  overtake,  and  stay  the  wind. 

>  cm^memeni}    The  old  copy  confinemeiits.    D. 
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The  nymph,  in  pity  of  bis  grief,  put  on 
Her  stock  of  smiles,  and  love  in  either  eye, 

Courts  him  to  shine,  the  majesty  is  gone 
That  frighted  him ;  and  now  a  fresher  dye 

Dawns  in  his  cheek,  and  his  own  eye,  so  near 

New  bumish'd,  drew  up  the  complaining  tear. 

Echo,  now  thinking  she  had  won  the  prize, 
Seeing  all  clouds  clear  up,  and  in  his  brow 

The  milky  path  of  heaven  again^  his  eyes 
Sparkling  out  heavenly  fire,  which  even  now 

Peep'd  through  the  brine  of  sorrow,  came  once  more 

Boldly  to  kiss  her  convert  paramour. 


But  Echo  miss'd  her  aim,  for  he  went  back, 
And  with  his  hand  check'd  her  unruly  one. 

As  such  addresses  did  good  manners  lack ; 

She  else  perhaps  might  an  embrace  have  stol'n  : 

Angry  he  was,  a  second  knowledge  now 

Appears  too  plain  upon  his  rugged  brow. 


Look,  how  some  infant,  by  the  parent  beat, 
For  having  played  the  wanton  with  her  breast. 

Afraid  to  cry^  looks  pale,  some  pearly  wet 
Swelling  to  peep  out  of  her  watery  nest. 

Shrinking  his  pretty  lip,  hangs  down  the  head, 

His  red  to  pale,  his  pale  converts  to  red. 


So  far'd  poor  Echo  in  this  extacy, 

Whose  trembling  blood,  although  it  had  forsook 
Her  cheek,  was  ignorant  yet  where  to  be ; 

Fear  had  deflower'd  the  beauty  of  each  look ; 
And  had  not  some  divine  relief  been  sent. 
She  had  settled  there  her  own  pale  monument 
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If  thou  beest  scrupuloas,  I  will  not  pay, 
Tbou  shalt  have  half  in  earnest^  if  thou  please ; 

Or  if  not  so,  I  ask  no  longer  day 
To  nnmber  the  whole  sum,  before  I  cease ; 

And  at  the  total,  if  thy  lip  repine, 

ril  treble  all,  to  have  one  more  of  thine. 


But  whither  doth  suspicion  draw  thy  eye? 

Thou  may*st  commit  thyself  to  silent  groves ; 
The  listening  trees  grooms  of  my  chamber  be, 

This  air  close  secretary  to  our  loves : 
Be  not  too  coy  then  to  receive  a  kiss  ; 
Thou  might'st  have  kiss'd  me  twenty  times  ere  this. 

Come,  sit  thee  down  upon  this  bank  a  while, 
And  let  us  sport,  as  other  lovers  do : 

The  heaven  in  gold,  the  earth  in  green  doth  smile; 
My  heaven  on  earth,  prithee  do  thou  so  too : 

Unwreathe  thy  arms,  and  with  an  amorous  twine 

Girdle  my  waste,  whilst  I  encircle  thine. 


My  shady  province,  wall'd  about  with  trees. 
The  wealthy  currents  that  divide  the  land, 

Shall  give  up  all  their  treasure  to  thy  eyes  ; 
Pleasure  itself  shall  spread,  at  thy  command. 

Her  most  desired  soul,  and  thou,  as  free 

As  air,  shalt  move,  and  share  all  bliss  with  me. 


If  thou  wilt  hunt,  the  lion  and  the  pard 

Shall  every  morn  unto  the  chace  invite  thee ; 

The  boar  and  panther,  when  thou  art  prepar'd. 
Shall  play  before  thy  spear,  and  never  fright  thee ; 

Bleed  any  beast,  hunt  wnat  thou  likest  most, 

All  wild  shall  tame  before  thee,  as  thou  go'st, 
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Feel  how  my  pulses  beat,  my  breasts  swell  high : 
Comej  come,  be  not  so  modest,  pretty  one ; 

Why  dost  thou  turn  that  heavenly  cheek  from  me? 
Who  but  thyself  would  such  a  blessing  shun  ? 

Those  frowns  will  discompose  thy  beauty  quite ; 

My  lips  do  blush  in  daring  thee  to  fight. 

Prithee,  unlock  thy  words'  sweet  treasury, 
And  rape  me  with  the  music  of  thy  tongue, 

But  let  no  accent  touch  upon  deny ; 

This  will  thy  beauty^  and  my  passions  wrong : 

I'll  rather  praise  thy  silence ;  it  may  prove 

What  lovers  use  t'expound,  consent  to  love. 


The  boy  seems  pleas'd^  and  here  begins  to  break 
Into  a  language,  extasied  the  maid ; 

By  her  own  heart's  dictamen  he  did  speak. 
And,  if  she  ask'd  him  love,  he  lov'd  he  said : 

She  darts  a  glance,  and  he  returns  a  smile  ; 

She  sees,  and  surfeits  on  his  lips  the  while. 


But  soon  these  sun-beams  vanish'd  ;  all  his  smiles 
Were  feign'd,  to  get  some  knowledge  how  to  quit 

The  wood ;  when  she,  not  moved  with  those  wileis; 
Told  him  all  information  was  unfit 

Against  herself:  at  this,  swift  as  the  wind. 

Away  he  flies,  but  leaves  his  frown  behind. 

Echo  laments  his  absence^  and  in  vain 
Calls  him  again  unto  her  amorous  wars  ; 

She  hath  too  sure  a  proof  of  his  disdain ; 
She  sighs  and  curses  her  malignant  stars, 

And,  while  she  chides  the  fate  that  gave  her  birth. 

Her  eyes  make  poor  themselves,  t'enrich  the  earth. 
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Oh,  that  I  ne'er  had  seen  his  face,  quoth  she, 
That  ignorant  of  the  sweetness,  I  might  rest 

In  supposition,  what  the  bliss  might  be  I 
My  kaowledge  has  betray 'd  me  to  the  best. 

And,  by  acquaintance  with  so  much  delight, 

I  6nd  a  new  flame  in  my  appetite. 

Justice,  thou  dreadful  queen  Rhamnusia, 
Puaish  with  sorrow  my  contemner's  pride. 

And,  by  some  strange  and  most  prodigious  way, 
Let  him  the  weight  of  thy  revenge  abide  ; 

And  since  to  me  his  heart  a  rock  hath  prov'd. 

Let  him  bo  love  at  last,  and  die  unlov'd. 

Echo  hath  spent  her  sting  :  Narcissus  now 
Hath  got  the  top  of  an  aspiring  hill, 

Whose  site  commands  the  country  rotind,  to  view 
Some  tract,  to  lead  him  from  the  place  ;  but  still 

In  vain  he  does  employ  his  searching  eyes  ; 

Through  thick  embracing  woods  no  path  he  spies. 


Wounded  with  objects  that  no  comfort  bring, 
He  might  conclude  his  furtune  at  the  worst, 

Had  he  not  seen  hard  by  a  goodly  spring; 
And  thither  he  descends  to  quench  his  thirat: 

Oh,  do  not  taste,  Narcissus!  hence  will  flow 

What  will  thee  more  than*  thy  past  fate  undo. 

Thy  eyes  betray  thee,  and  are  sorrow's  spies; 

Contain  thy  feet,  thy  danger  is  beneath  ; 
Run  not  quicksighted  to  a  precipice  ; 

A  blind  man  cannot  miss  his  way  to  death  ; 
Thy  liberty  was  all  thou  lost  before  ; 
The  nymphs  too  soon  may  thus  thy  death  deplore. 

'  lAan]  The  old  copy  "  thou." 
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Chuse  any  other  fountain :  hark,  and  fear ; 

The  birds  are  sinj^ng  dirges  to  thy  death ; 
Does  not  a  sooty  raven  strike  thine  ear^ 

From  an  high  oak  tuning  her  fatal  breath  ? 
A  mighty  cloud  obscures  the  sun's  bright  eye, 
Not  willing  to  behold  thy  tragedy. 


And  yet  these  move  thee  not :  then  reach  the  stream, 
And  meet  thy  blacker  destiny;  the  sun 

Is  bright  again«  wrath  bums  in  every  beam, 
And  gilds  the  scene  of  thy  destruction ; 

Each  sullen  wind  is  in  his  prison  penn'd, 

Lest  with  their  murmur  it  the  spring  offend. 

Noportion  of  a  bird's  forsaken  nest 
Fell  from  the  boughs  to  interrupt  the  calm ; 

No  withered  leaf  did  in  his  fall  molest 

The  stillness  of  it,  smooth  as  settled  balm. 

But  crystal  less  transparent :  such  a  mirror, 

So  form'd,  could  only  shew  disdain  his  error. 


And  now  Narcissus,  humbled  on  the  grass. 
And  leaning  with  his  breast  upon  t£e  brink, 

Looks  into  th'water,  where  he  spies  a  face ; 
And,  as  he  did  incline  his  head  to  drink. 

As  fair  a  countenance  seem'd  to  meet  with  his, 

Offering  to  entertain  him  with  a  kiss. 


Giving  a  little  back,  he  doth  admire 

The  beauty  of  the  face  presented  to  him, 

Thinking  at  first  some  water-nymjph  was  there. 
And  rising  from  her  silver  coucn  to  woo  him : 

Yet  court  she  cannot  whom  she  did  surprise. 

Never  from  water  did  such  flames  arise. 


His  heart  glows  in  him  ;  iiunishment  fulfils  ; 

Love  leaps  into  full  age,  at  the  first  hour; 
New  wonders,  like  the  waves,  with  rolling  hilts 

Follow  his  gazes  ;  all  that  lov'd  before 
Have  filing  their  gather'd  fiames  into  his  breast, 
Fit  him  for  love,  a  sacrifice  and  priest. 


But,  strucken  with  his  own,  his  burning  eyes 
Are  only  thirsty  now  ;  he  drinks  apace 

Into  his  soul  the  shadow  that  he  sees, 
And  dotes  on  every  wonder  of  the  face  : 

He  stoops  to  kiss  it;  when  the  lips  halfway 

Meet,  he  retreats,  and  th'other  steals  away. 


He,  mov'd  at  the  niikiudness  which  he  took 
By'his  own  teuchiiig,  bows  himself  again  ; 

The  other  meets  him  in  the  silent  brook ; 
They  spy  again,  but  he  cannot  refrain 

To  court  whom  he  desires,  and,  at  his  talk, 

The  lips  within  the  water  seem  to  walk ; 


And  every  smile  doth  send  his  own  again  ; 

I'his  cheers  him  ;  but  he  cannot  hear  a  sound 
Break  from  the  watery  prison,  and  he  then 

Complains  afresli,  that  his  unhappy  wound 
Admits  no  cure,  and,  as  he  beats  his  breast, 
The  conflict  under  water  is  exprest- 


What  e'er  thou  art,  come  forth,  and  meet  nie  here, 
He  cries  ;  why  dost  deceive  me  with  a  look  ? 

What  means  that  imitation  J   come  near, 

Leap  from  the  depth  of  thy  imprisoning  brook; 

Fold  not  thy  arms  like  mine,  [n]or  stuile  on  me, 

Unless  I  may  enjoy  thy  company. 
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Bat  whither  is  my  wiser  reason  fled  ? 

It  is  the  shadow  of  myself,  I  see, 
And  I  am  curst  to  be  enamoured : 

Where  did  1  lose  my  soul  ?  or  where  am  I  ? 
What  god  shall  pardon  me  this  sin,  if  here 
I  must  become  my  own  idolater? 

Thou  fatal  looking-glass,  that  dost  present 

Myself  to  me,  my  own  incendiary. 
Oh,  let  my  eyes,  in  love  with  their  lament, 

Weep  themselves  out,  and  prove  a  part  of  thee ! 
This  I  shall  gain,  either  my  shade  may  fleet. 
Or,  if  it  stay,  I  may  want  eyes  to  see't. 


Under  this  burthen  of  my  love  I  faint. 

And  find  I  am  with  too  much  plenty  poor; 

Wealthy  I  am  in  nothing  but  my  want ; 

1  have,  and  yet,  Oh  gods,  want  nothing  more ! 

Mysteriously  divided  thus  I  stand, 

Half  in  the  water,  half  upon  the  land. 


But,  sure^  it  cannot  be  myself  I  love ; 

How  with  myself  despair  I  to  agree  ? 
By  one  example  both  must  gentle  prove, 

If  I  Narcissus  love,  can  he  hate  me  ? 
It  is  no  shade  then  doth  my  fancy  flatter, 
But  something  that's  divine  doth  bless  the  water. 


Essence  of  all  that*s  fair,  ascend  to  me ; 

To  thy  acceptance  I  present  my  heart ; 
Let  not  these  elements  our  prisons  be, 

I  in  a  fire,  and  thou  in  water  art ; 
Oh  let  a  friendly  kiss,  as  we  two  meet, 
From  thy  cool  water  rise  t'allay  my  heat ! 
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This  said,  Narcissus  dolh  his  hold  secure; 

And,  with  intention  to  receive  a  kiss, 
His  lip  descends  to  meet  the  other  there, 

But  hence  his  expectation  cozen'd  is ; 
For,  touching  but  tne  superficies, 
He  did  too  soon  the  frighted  image  leese.' 


Th'offended  water  into  circles  ran. 

And  with  their  motion  so  disturb'd  the  place, 
The  lover  could  not  see  himself  again  : 

Then  doth  be  call  aloud  unto  this  face, 
Thou  bri^ht-bcam'd  star,  oh,  whither  art  thou  gone. 
But  newly  shewn  thy  head,  and  set  so  soon! 

Or  if  a  comet,  thou  hadst  spent  thy  light, 

(The  matter  gone,  should  feed  thy  flaming  hair,) 

Thou  art  mistaken  ;  thy  unnatural  flight 
Is  heaven  ;  all  meteors  to  the  earth  repair, 

Where  I  now  mourn  thy  absence  ;  but  I  fear 

I  have  some  way  profan'd  the  waters  here. 

What  god  soever  doth  this  foimlarn  owe,' 
Forgive  me  ;  and  you  Naiades  that  love 

Your  Presses  here,  trust  me  I  did  not  know 
What  sacred  power,  or  president  you  have : 

My  mother  was  a  nymph,  Liriope  ; 

Oh,  for  her  sake,  some  kind  one  pity  roe ! 

Forgive,  disturbed  water,  my  rude  touch, 
"fwas  not  to  rob  thee  of  the  smallest  drop  ; 

In  penitential  tears  I'll  pay  as  much. 

As  there  can  hang  upon  my  lips'  cold  top : 

Ob,  calm  Ihy  brow  then,  let  thy  frowns  declare 

I'hemselves  at  once  finite,  and  circular ! 

'  Itae]  i.  e.  lose.     D.        '  owe}  i.  e.  own.     D. 
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In  thy  smooth  bosom  once  mofe  let  me  pray 
A  sight  of  that  sweet  figure  I  adore , 

Unless  to  heaven  retnmM  some  other  way ; 
And  if  it  be,  'tis  not  so  far  before, 

But  I  can  die,  and,  off  this  flesh  robe  hurl'd, 

I'll  overtake  it  in  the  other  world. 


Now  doth  each  swelling  circle  gently  haste 
To  be  dissolv'd,  and  spread  themselves  to  air ; 

No  polish'd  marble  seem*d  more  smooth  and  fast ; 
The  boy  takes  this  a  fruit  of  his  own  prayer, 

Yet  ere  he  thanked  the  gods^  he  thought  it  fit. 

To  see  his  love,  and,  seen,  forgot  them  quite. 


Fearing;  to  be  deprived  again,  he  woos. 
As  every  syllable  had  bled  a  life; 

A  si^h  at  every  clamorous  period  goes, 
with  greater  noise  than  it,  but  no  relief: 

His  air  of  tongue  and  breast  thus  spent,  a  look 

Presents  their  stories,  doubled  in  the  brook. 


But  all  in  vain ;  the  face,  he  saw  before. 
Is  in  the  same  ill-shewing  silence  drest, 

Chang'd  to  more  sad,  but  not  one  accent  more, 
Deaf  as  the  stream  ;  and  now  he  beats  his  breast, 

Condemn'd  again  to  his  more  hapless  thought, 

He  had  but  all  this  while  his  shaaow  sought.    .  ^ 


This  multiplies  his  grief  into  despair, 

Since  his  own  image  doth  procure  the  fire, 

And  nothing  left  in  nature  to  repair 
His  vex'd  affections,  that  now  grow  higher ; 

That  face,  his  own,  or  whoseso'er,  was  tmt, 

Which  took  him  first,  to  unlove  is  too  late. 
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He  beckons  to  the  6gure,  that  replies, 

Taught  by  his  posture  bow  to  call  him  thither  ; 

To  lift  hioi  froni  the  water  then  he  tries, 

But,  when  their  white  hands  should  hare  met 
together, 

A  new  distraction  fell  upon  the  stream. 

And  his,  because  alone,  thence  weeping  came. 


When  he,  to  bear  that  company,  lets  fall 

More  tears  than  would  have  made  another  spring, 

Til!  grief  had  not  another  drop  to  call, 

Though  to  have  cur'd  his  eyes:  but  will  this  brin^ 

The  loved  shade  again  1  no  ;  every  tear 

Was  both  his  own  and  Mother's  murderer. 


But  more  than  (his  must  be,  Narcissus,  borne. 
As  a  revenge  for  many  nymphs  that  lov'd, 

And  died  upon  the  torture  of  tny  scorn  : 

And  see,  his  eyes,  that  once  so  charming  mov'd. 

Do  lose  their  beams,  and  hasten  to  be  dead, 

In  their  own  hollows  born  and  buried. 


See,  what  a  dotage  on  himself  hath  sent : 

That  brow,tliat  challeng'd  late  the  snowfor  white. 

Veins,  that  were  made  to  shame  the  firmament, 
The  cheek,  that  so  much  wonder  drew  to  it, 

The  voice,  when  tun'd  to  love,  might  gods  entice 

To  change  for  earth  their  immortalities ; 


All,  all  is  vanish'd.  Nemesis,  have  yet 
Some  pity,  let  him  live!  he  faints,  be  dies: 

'Twere  safer  for  the  boy  himself  to  hate. 
Than,  if  he  love,  to  pay  so  dear  a  price  : 

He  did  but  love  himself,  and,  if  he  die 

That  loves,  propose  the  hater's  destiny. 
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Bat  Nemesis'  irrevocable  doom 

Mogt  be  obey'd,  though  Echo  late  repent ; 
Who,  with  a  mnrmuring  pace^  unseen  was  (X>me 

To  mourn  for  his  and  her  own  punishment ; 
His  groans  had  thrilVd  her  soul,  and,  at  his  death, 
She  comes  to  catch  his  farewell-taking  breath. 

And  as  a  glimmering  taper,  almost  spent, 
Gasping  for  moisture  to  maintain  its  fire[s], 

After  some  dark  contentions,  doth  present 
A  short-liv'd  blaze,  and  presently  expires ; 

So  he,  collecting  ebbing  nature,  cries. 

Oh  youth,  belov'd  in  vain,  farewell !  and  dies. 

Farewell  poor  Echo  did  repeat,  and  fled 

With  what  wings  sorrow  lent,  t'embalm  the  boy ; 

But,  looking  carefully  to  find  the  dead. 
She  miss'd  the  shadow  of  her  lifeless  joy ; 

His  body  vanished ;  by  what  mystery 

Convey'd,  not  found  by  her  inquiring  eye. 

But,  in  the  place  where  he  did  disappear. 
Out  of  the  ground  a  lovely  flower  betrays 

His  whiter  leaves,  and  visibly  did  rear 

His  tufted  head,  with  saflron-colour'd  rays ; 

Upon  a  smooth  stem  all  this  beauty  grows ; 

Tnis  change  to  heaven  the  lost  Narcissus  owes. 

Echo  with  wonder  turns  a  statue  now. 
Yet  not  an  idle  figure ;  for  her  eyes 

From  their^  dark  swelling  springs  do  overflow, 
Having  no  power  to  check  them  as  they  rise : 

She  thus  presents  a  fountain,  as  she  were 

Meant  to  refresh  the  new-born  tulip  there. 

«  iheir^    The  old  copy  "  her/'    D, 
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This  said,  she  walketh  to  the  fonntain's  side  ; 

Where  she  no  sooner  did  the  stream  survey » 
But  her  own  shadow  in  the  glass  she  spied, 

And  cried,  some  other  witchcraft  did  betray 
That  heavenly  boy :  Oh  perish  in  some  wave, 
Be  drown 'd  for  ever,  since  thou  wouldst  not  save ! 

It  is  not  thee  I  seek :  open,  thou  stream. 
And  shew  me  where  that  fairer  strumpet  is, 

That,  from  whose  sight  the  boy's  infection  came. 
And  from  poor  Echo  did  her  soul  entice : 

Will  no  charm  call  it  back?  poor  Echo  then, 

Here  cease  to  be  the  scorn  of  gods  and  men. 

With  that  impatient,  she  threw  her  weight 

Into  the  tempting  stream,  where  now  we  leave 
her; 

Whom  the  proud  waters  did  imprison  strait. 
Yet  of  her  voice  they  did  not  quite  bereave  her ; 

For,  when  I  ask'd  aloud,  is  she  not  dead  ? 

Not  dead,  distinctly  the  nymph  answered. 
Of  Echo  now  no  more  remains  to  tell. 
But  that  I  her,  and  she  bid  me  fiurewell. 


PROLOGUES  AND  EPILOGUES, 

Written  to  several  Plays  presented  in  this 
kinodoh,  and  elsewhere. 

A  Froloqur  to  Mr.  Fletcher's  plav  in  Ireland. 

I  am  come  to  say,  you  must,  or  like  the  Play, 
Or  forfeit,  gentlemen,  your  wits  to  day. 
'Tis  Fletcher's  Comedy:  if  after  this, 
'Detraction  have  but  so  much  breath  to  hiss, 
An  Enfflisb  poet  bid  me  tell  you,  when 
He  sliall  salute  his  native  shore  ag'ain, 
He  will  report  your  stories,  all  this  while 
False,  ana  that  you  have  serpents  in  this  isle.^ 
For  your  own  sakes,  though  th'  actors  should  not 

hit, 
Be,  or  seem;  wise  enough  to  like  the  wit. 


A  PROLOGUE  TO  THE  AlCHEHIST,  ACTED  TUERB. 

The  Alchemist,  a  play  for  strength  of  wit. 

And  true  art,  made  to  shame  what  hath  been  writ 

Id  former  ages  ;  I  except  no  worth 

Of  what  or  Greek  or  Latins  have  brought  forth ; 

'  detraction]     The  old  copy  "  Distraction."     D. 
'  joTienti  in  tlut  itU]     See  Si.  Patrick  /or  IrtlMd,  vol.  iv. 
p.  441.     D. 
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b  DOW  to  be  presented  to  your  ear. 

For  which  I  wish  each  man  were  a  Muse  here, 

To  know^  and  in  his  soul  be  fit  to  be 

Judge  of  this  masterpiece  of  comedy ; 

That  when  we  hear  but  once  of  Jonson's  name^ 

Whose  mention  shall  make  proud  the  breath  of 

fame, 
We  may  agree,  and  crowns  of  laurel  bring 
A  justice  unto  him  the  poets'  king. 
But  he  is  dead :  time,  envious  of  that  bliss 
Which  we  possessed  in  that  great  brain  of  his^ 
By  putting  out  this  light,  haUi  darkened  all 
The  sphere  of  poesy,  and  we  let  fall. 
At  best,  unworthy  elegies  on  his  hearse, 
A  tribute  that  we  owe  his  living  verse ; 
Which  though  some  men^  that  never  reach'd  him 

may 
Decry,  that  love  all  folly  in  a  play. 
The  wiser  few  shall  this  distinction  have. 
To  kneel,  not  tread,  upon  his  honoured  grave. 


A  PaoLoauB  there  to  the  Irish  Gent[lbman.P 

It  is  our  wonder,  that  this  fair  island,  where 
The  air  is  held  so  temperate  (if  there 
Be  faith  in  old  eeographers,  who  dare 
With  the  most  nappy^  boldly  this  compare) 
That  to  the  noble  seeds  of  art  and  wit, 
Honoured  elsewhere,  it  is  not  natural  yet. 

*  A  prologue  there  to  the  Irish  Gentle[man'}  ]  '*  There  is  no 
prologue  in  the  old  quarto^"  says  Mr.  Gifford^  in  his  prefatory 
notice  of  The  Royal  Master,  **  but  among  Shirley's  Poems  will 
be  found  one  addressed  to  the '  Irish  Gentry,*  which  I  am  in- 
clined to  assign  to  this  comedy.*'  vol.  !▼.  p.  102.  Mr.  Gifford 
must  have  looked  but  hastily  at  the  title  of  the  present  lines : 
there  cannot,  I  think,  be  the  slightest  doubt,  that '  Irish  Gent,* 
is  the  name  of  a  play,  though  no  such  piece  has  come  dtiwn  to 
us.    D. 
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We  know  at  first,  what  black  and  general  curse 
Fell  on  the  earth  ;  but  shall  this  isle  be  worse  *     ' 
While  others  are  repair'd,  and  grow  refin'd 
By  arts,  shall  this  only  to  weeds  be  kind? 
Let  it  not  prove  a  story  of  your  time, 
And  told  abroad  to  stain  this  promising  clime, 
That  wit,  and  Boul-enriching  poesy, 
Transported  hither,  must  like  serpents  die.* 
Unkind  to  both  alike,  shall  the  fair  train 
Of  virgin  Muses  only  here  be  slain  ? 
Forbid  it  Phoebus,  that  this  air  should  still. 
Like  things  of  venom,  all  thy  prophets  kill ! 
Disperse   thy  beams   through    these  cold   killiog 

parts. 
And  make  it  fruitful  in  thy  own  great  arts. 
Oh,  do  not  bury  all  your  brain  in  glebes, 
But  tune  your  harps  to  build  the  walls  of  Thebes; 
With  harmony  new  towers  frame,  to  be 
Dwellings  for  you,  and  your  posterity! 
But  truce  poetic  rage,  and  let  not  what 
Concerns  the  country,  fall  upon  a  spot 
Of  it,  a  few  here  met  to  see  a  play: 
All  these  are  innocent ;  the  better  they 
To  tell  this  fault  abroad,  that  there  may  be 
Some  repair  done  to  injur'd  poesy. 
Then  we  may  grow,  and  this  place,  by  your  rays 
Cherish'd,  may  turn  into  a  grove  of  bays. 


A  PaOLoauB  to  a  plav  there,  callbd,  No  Wit 
TO  A  Woman's.^ 

We  are  sorr^,  gentlemen,  that  with  all  pains 
To  invite  you  hither,  the  wide  house  contains 

•  Uke  lerpenlt  die]  See  St.  Patrick  for  Ireland,  toI.  iv.  p. 
441.     D. 

*  No  Wit  to  a  Woman's]  Most  probably  the  comedy  bf 
Thomu  Middelton  which  was  oat  printed  till  1657,  when  tt 
wu  entitled  No  Wu :  So  Belp  like  a  Woman'$.     D. 
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No  more.     Call  you  this  term  ?  if  the  courts  were 
So  thin,  I  think  'twould  make  your  lawyers  swear, 
And  curse  men's  charity,  in  whose  want  they  thrive^ 
Whilst  we  by  it  woo  to  be  kept  alive, 
ril  tell  you  what  a  poet  says ;  two  year 
He  has  liv'd  in  Dublin,  yet  he  knows  not  where 
To  find  the  city :  he  observed  each  gate ; 
It  could  not  run  through  them,  they  are  too  strait. 
When  he  did  live  in  England,  he  heard  say, 
That  here  were  men  lov'd  wit,  and  a  good  play ; 
That  here  were  gentlemen,  and  lords ;  a  few 
Were  bold  to  say,  there  were  some  ladies  too : 
This  he  believ'd,  and  though  they  are  not  found 
Above,  who  knows  what  may  be  under  ground  ? 
But  they  do  not  appear,  and  missing  these, 
He  says  he'll  not  believe  your  Chronicles 
Hereafter,  nor  the  maps,  since  all  this  while, . 
Dublin's  invisible,  and  not  Brasil ; 
And  all  that  men  can  talk,  he'll  think  to  be 
A  fiction  now  above  all  poetry. 
But  stay,  you  think  he's  angry ;  no,  he  pray'd 
Me  tell  you,  he  recants  what  he  has  said ; 
He's  pleas'd,  so  you  shall  be,  yes,  and  confess 
We  have  a  way  bove  wit  of  man  to  please ; 
For  though  we  should  despair  to  purchase  it 
By  art  of  man,  this  is  a  Woman's  Wit. 


A  Prolooub  to  another  of  Master  Flbtcuer's 

PLAYS  THERB. 

Are  there  no  more  ?  and  can  this  Muses'  sphere 

At  such  a  time  as  this,  so  thin  appear? 

We  did  expect  a  session,  and  a  train 

So  large,  to  make  the  benches  crack  again. 

There  was  no  summons^  sure :  yes^  I  did  see 

The  writs  abroad,  and  men  with  half  an  eye 

VOL.  vi.  K  k 


And  all  the  aweets  are  fam'd  in  puesy. 
Were  there  a  pageant  now  on  foot,  or  some 
Strange  monster  from  Peru  or  Afric  come, 
Men  would  throng  to  it ;  any  drum  will  bring 
(That  beats  a  bloodless  prize  or  cudgelling) 
Spectators  hither  ;  nay,  the  bears  invite 
Audience,  and  bag-pipes  can  do  more  than  wjl 
'Tis  pity  ;  but  awake,  brave  souls,  awake, 
Throw  ofT  these  heavy  chains  for  your  own  sal 
Oh  do  not  grieve  the  ghost  of  him,  whose  (Ten 
Had  once  the  virtue  to  make  statues  men. 
And  men  turn  statues !  less  could  not  befit 
Their  justice,  and  the  wonder  of  his  wit. 
Stoop,  when  you  touch  the  laurels  of  the  deal 
Be  wise,  and  crown  again  the  poet's  head 


A  PaOLOGDE  TO  A  PLAY  THERE,    CALLED  THE  Td 

So  sickly  are  the  palates,  now  a-days, 

Of  men  that  come  to  see  and  taste  our  plays, 

That  when  a  poet  hath,  to  please  some  few. 

Spent  his  most  precious  sweat,  Minerva's  dew». 

And  after  many  throes,  a  piece  brought  forth,  i 

LegiliDoate  in  art,  in  nature,  birth, 

'Tis  not  receiv'd,  but  most  unhappy  dies. 

Almost  as  soon  as  born,  wit's  sacrifice; 

,   '  The  Tot/]     No  such  drama  is  known  to  exist ;   u 
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Whan  childreD  of  the  brain,  not  half  bo  hat 
And  form'd^  are  welcome  to  the  nurse  and  air. 
Since  'tis  not  to  be  helped,  and  that  we  find, 
Poems  can  lay  no  force  upon  your  mind. 
Whose  judgments  will  be  free,  'tis  fit  we  proye 
All  ways,  tOl  you  be  pleas'd  to  like  and  love. 
And  as  at  a  great  mart  or  fair,  we  see 
Some  things  of  price,  which  all  men  do  not  buy, 
But  guided  by  tneir  eye,  or  strength  of  purse,     v 
Lay  out  their  pence  upon  a  hobby-horse 
Sometime,  or  a  child's  rattle ;  so  we  are 
In  this  wit's  market  fumish'd  with  all  ware. 
But  please  yourselves,  and  buy  what  you  like  best; 
Some  cheap  commodities  mingle  with  the  rest : 
If  you  afiect  the  rich  ones,  use  your  will. 
Or  if  the  Toy  take,  you're  all  welcome  still. 


To  ANOTHER  PLAY  THERB. 

A  prologue  you  expect,  we  ask'd  fi)r  one ; 
Our  poet  said  'twas  old,  and  should  have  none. 
We  urg'd  the  custom  ;  he  replied,  if  good. 
The  play  needs  not,  if  bad,  a  prologue  would 
Not  make  it  better,  taxing  us  to  be 
Too  superstitious.    We  desir'd  that  he 
Would  then  give  wav  to  have  another  writ ; 
He  swore  there  should  be  none,  and  this  was  it. 


To  A  PLAT  THBRB,  CALLED  THE  OeNERAL.^ 

There  are  some  soldiers  then,  though  but  a  few, 
Will  see  the  General  before  they  go ; 

*  The  Generd[]  Was  probably  never  printed :  atragi-comedy 
under  this  title,  was  in  the  library  of  Dr.  Farmer,  and  after- 
wards in  that  of  Mr.  Reed.    D. 
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You're  welcome.  Placers  have  sufTer'd  since  you 
came, 

And  wounded  too  to  fortunes  and  in  fame: 
Your  drums  and  trumpets  carried  all  the  town 
Into  the  fields,  and  led  them  here  to  moan 
Their  owo  sad  tragedy,  for  want  of  men 
Enough  to  kill'em.     Strange  !  the  benches  then 
Were  all  the  grave  spectators,  but  that  here 
Some  cruel  gentlemen  iD;your  hangings  were. 

0  dreadful  word  vacation  t  But  they  mean 

To  be  reveng'd  upon't,  and  change  their  scene 
Awhile  to  th'couotry,  leave  the  town  to  blush, 
Not  in  ten  days  to  see  one  cloak  of  plush. 

1  do  but  think  how  some,  like  ghosts^  will  walk 
For  money  surely  hidden,  while  the  talk 
O'th'city  will  be,  would  the  term  were  come! 
Though  law  came  with  it,  we  would  make  it  room, 
And  own  our  faces  in  the  shop  again, 

And  for  a  time  hope  to  converse  with  meo^ 
To  trust,  and  thank'em  too.     This  is  a  curse 
For  their  not  seeing  plays,  or  something  worse : 
But  to  you,  gentlemen,  whom  we  have  no  art 
To  multiply,  welcome,  with  all  my  heart. 
The  General  should  have  a  guard ;  but  we 
Conceive  no  danger  in  this  company  : 
But  if  you  fear  a  plot  from  us,  alas ! 
Here  are  so  few,  I  think  the  play  may  pass. 
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Th£  Kiss. 

I  could  endure  your  eye,  although  it  shot 

Lightning  at  first  into  me; 
Your  voice^  although  it  charmed  my  ear,  had  not 

The  power  to  undo  me: 
But,  while  I  on  your  lip  would  dwell, 
My  ravish'd  heart  leap'd  from  his  cell, 

For,  looking  back  into  my  breast, 
I  found  that  room  without  a  guest. 

Return  the  heart  you  stole  thus  with  a  kiss, 
When  last  our  lips  did  join. 

Or  lil  forgive  the  theft,  to  change  a  bliss. 
And  have  your  heart  for  mine. 

I  ne'er  till  now  belie v'd  it  truth. 

That  lovers'  hearts  were  at  their  mouth ; 
Now  by  experience  I  may  say, 
That  men  may  kiss  their  hearts  away. 

Orpheus. 

From  the  Stygian  abyss, 
Where  all  kind  of  torment  is 
For  the  sinful  race  of  men. 
Comes  pale  Orpheus  agen, 
With  groans  upon  his  lyre  to  tell 
Horrid  pains,  and  plagues  of  Hell. 
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Walking  through  the  gloomy  brake*, 
Some  I  saw  were  whipt  with  snakes ; 
Some  did  burn ;  white  others  cried, 
In  the  frozen  lakes  they  died, 
But  by  shifting  of  tlieir  pain, 
They  found  it  death  to  live  again. 
For  whose  sake,  when  I  did  try 
With  niy  harp  to  niallify, 
Not  one  torment  could  1  charno 
To  do  the  pale,  poor  ghosts  no  harm  ; 
Their  pains  encreased  at  my  chime, 
For  abusing  life  and  time. 
Though  I  movM  the  forest  here, 
I  drew  no  compassion  there : 
Strains  may  men  and  satyrs  quell, 
But  DO  art  can  soften  Hell. 


Upon  the  Ladv  Rivers,  who  died  with  aniBF 

Epitaph. 

Gentle  eyes,  your  tears  distill 

So  oft  upon  this  stone,  until 

The  marble  yield,  for  under  there's 

A  River  to  receive  your  tears. 

!f  the  stone  prove  hard,  and  so 

Deny  a  passage  to  your  woe, 

Shed  so  many  drops  upon 

The  marble,  till  you  drown  the  stone. 

For  between  two  Rivers  then 

Shall  no  more  this  tomb  be  seen. 

If  you  not  so  much  water  have 

To  drench  this  figure  in  a  wave, 

In  it  sad  Niobe  will  appear, 

Or  statua  conipos'd  of  tear  ; 

A  frozen  sorrow,  all  her  own, 

A  woman  wept  into  a  stone. 
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Paranymfhi. 


1.  Come  away,  Hymen  doth  stay^ 
All  his  tapers  burn  away. 

2.  Time  it  is,  to  change  the  life 
Of  barren  maid  to  fruiCRil  wife. 

1 .  Come  awav,  away,  away, 

2.  And  upon  his  altars  lay 

Nuptial  vows ;  these  are  the  myrrh 
With  which  his  fanes  perfumed  are. 

1.  You  shall  need  no  fire  but  this ; 

2.  All  is  kindled  with  a  kiss. 

1.  Joined  hands,  united  hearts. 
Music  is  of  many  parts. 

2.  Wear  no  garlands  on  your  head, 
But  of  roses,  white  and  red. 

1.   To  Hymen,  Venus,  and  her  son. 
Haste,  and  let  the  rites  be  done. 

Upon  M.  E.  S.     Epitaph. 

If,  to  maintain  the  use,  I  must 
Say,  here  lies, — Here  lies  the  dust 
Of  one,  that  added  to  the  Graces, 
Whose  memoir  no  death  defaces ; 
Not  she  herself  to  heaven  flown ; 
Earth  hath  nothing  but  her  own : 
She  cannot  be,  it  is  most  true. 
Here,  and  in  heaven  an  angel  too. 

Upon  a  Parson. 

For  them  that  leave  no  monument 
Behind  them  good,  much  gold  is  spent 
To  build  a  tomb ;  the  gentle  son 
Will  turn  his  father  into  stone, 
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And  on  a  cusbioa  carved  fair 

Cut  him  into  form  of  prayer, 

And  in  jet  beneath  commaad 

To  be  writ  in  golden  hand, 

(If  no  other  good  beside,) 

His  worship's  name,  and  wheo  he  died. 

But  when  did  charity  find  room 

To  raise  an  honest  parson's  tomb, 

Or  bestow  upon  his  hearse 

Figure,  or  a  marble  verse  ? 

Then  let  her,  whom  be  did  trust 

With  life  and  love,  enclose  his  dust 

At  the  cost  of  double  mite, 

(The  widow's  all,)  and  underwrite 

This  epitaph,  which  she'd  have  read 

To  shew  her  duty  to  the  dead. 

Epitaph  inscribed  on  a  mnall  piece  of  marU*. 

No  more  marble  let  him  have; 

He  hath  treasure  in  his  grave, 

And  his  piety  will  survive. 

To  keep  his  memory  alive : 

A  glorious  nothing  it  would  be. 

To  say,  his  tomb  were  rich,  not  he. 


Verses. 

Canst  thou,  dear  Ood,  forgive  so  soon 

A  soul  hath  sinn'd  so  long? 
Caast  thou  submit  thyself  to  one, 

That  loads  thee  still  with  wrong? 
Canst  thou  invite  me  to  repent, 

And  woo  me  to  return, 
As  if  thy  Godhead  were  destroy'd, 

If  1  in  hell  should  burn  ? 
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Thou  never  wert  in  sncb  distress 

Of  me,  a  barven  shade, 
Nor  could  thy  honour  have  been  less, 

Though  I  had  neW  been  made. 
Could  I  with  all  the  saints  compare, 

Yet  I  were  black  to  thee ; 
But  more  defil'd  than  lepers  are 

Whence  is  this  love  to  me  ? 

Canst  thou  be  just  in  the  reward 

Of  goodness^  and  of  sin  % 
Are  angels  at  heaven's  gate  a  guard, 

And  shall  I  enter  in? 
It  is  no  virtue  of  mine  own. 

But  blood  of  him  that  died, 
Our  elder  brother,  and  thy  son. 

Whom  my  sins  crucmed : 

Strange  way,  by  such  a  guiltless  wave, 

To  wash  away  our  crimes, 
Whose  least  drop  was  enough  to  save 

The  world  a  thonsatid  times ! 
For  every  crimson  tear,  that  be 

Thus  shed  to  make  nae  live. 
Oh,  wherefore,  wherefore  have  not  I 

A  thousand  souls  to  give! 


Upon  a  Obntlbwoman,  that  died,  with  child, 

BY  BLOOD-LBTTUie. 

Tears  are  too  late,  sad  friends  to  her  that's  gone ; 
You  should,  when  she  was  livin^^,  wept  upon 
Her  sufferings ;  had  you  conspir  d  your  woes. 
Your  sighs,  and  elegies  in  time,  who  knows 
But  heaven  would  have  relented,  and  maintained 
Her  life,  at  once  if  many  had  complain'd ; 
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She's  now  past  reach  of  sorrow.     Had  she  been 

One  of  a  email  and  8iag;le  virtue,  theo 

The  world,  that  suffers  not  in  private  theft, 

Had  pardon'd  you  and  death,  since  more  were  left 

To  have  repaid  that  loss ;  but  wheo  ehe  died. 

Richer  in  goodness  than  bersex  beside, 

You  were  to  blame  to  summon  no  relief, 

When  millions  would  have  fled  to  prayer  aod  grief, 

To  have  preserv'd  her  still.     Beside,  you  knew 

What  brought  her  to  that  groan,  out  of  which  flew 

Her  angel  soul ;  compassion  to  see 

Sin  in  the  earth  so  fruitfiil,  and  to  be 

A  benefactor  to  the  world,  she  tried 

To  multiply  her  virtue,  and  so  died  : 

Thus,  while  she  labour'd  to  enrich  us  all, 

We  lost  both  copy  aod  original. 

But  now  I  find,  why  no  sad  voices  rent 

The  air;  opinion  made  you  confident; 

'Twas  the  physician  you  did  trust,  whose  art 

Made  promises  to  reconcile  her  heart 

To  a  calm  temper,  but  the  blood  he  took 

Convey'd  her  life  with  it ;  i'th'crimson  brook 

Who  could  not  see  it  ebb?     Then,  if  you  be 

Excus'd  for  silence,  ye  shall  join  with  me 

T'arraigD  him,  and  such  agents  for  the  tomb. 

That  betray  bodies,  ere  their  time  be  come, 

To  the  cold  marble :  what  can  they  reply 

To  make  us  be  less  discontent  to  die 

Hereafter,  than  be  cur'd  ?  were  they  not  cunt 

That  they  have  medicine  to  restore  the  worst, 

And  is  it  not  within  their  art  to  give 

Them  life,  for  whose  sake  they  and  others  live  f 

No  marvel  if  so  many  women  be 

Afraid  to  be  so  chaste  and  good  as  she. 

If  thus  physicians  practise,  heaven  I  crave. 

Let  it  be  death  hereafter,  when  they  save  t 
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To  THE  Author  upon  his  Pobm.^ 

While  other  Muses  wanton  poems  sing, 
Thy  pen,  being  taken  from  a  cherub's  wing, 

*  To  the  Author  upon  his  Poem]  Prefixed  to  La  Dance  Ma* 
chabre;  or  Death*s  thieUby  IF.  C[plman].  n.  d.  small  octavo :  it 
has  an  exquisitely  engraved  title  page  by  Cecill,  and  a  dedication 
in  French  ''  A  la  Royne ' — ^i.  e.  Henrietta  Maria.  I  used  to 
consider  my  copy  of  this  poem  unique^  till  I  discovered  another 
among  the  volumes  bequeathed  to  the  Bodleii^i  Library  by 
Malone,  who  has  noted,  on  one  of  its  fly  leaves,  that  he  "  pur- 
chased it  at  an  enormous  price,'*  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Reed*s  books. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  readers  who  are  curious  in  old  English 
literature,  I  subjoin  a  few  stanzas  from  La  Dance  Machabre : 

^'  The  careful  pilot,  wafting  from  the  shore 
His  full  fraught  vessel,  sitteth  at  the  stern. 
Judiciously  to  guide  what  goes  before. 
And  from  the  hoary-headed  pole  doth  learn 

Which  way  to  steer,  and  furrow  up  the  ocean. 

With  a  secure,  though  unsteady,  motion. 

'^  The  world's  the  sea,  and  we  the  vessels  are. 
Consideration  steersman,  and  pale  Death 
The  stem,  in  which  we  have  an  equal  share. 
Swift-footed  Time  still  towards  us  beckoneth. 

Dappled  with  age,  which  careless  youth  doth  know. 

Yet  all  too  late  believes  it  to  be  so. 

*'  But  so  it  is,  whate'er  we  do  pretend. 
And  fondly  flatter  our  imagination. 
Being  as  near  unto  our  journey's  end. 
For  ought  we  know,  as  aged  declination. 

Experience  tells  us  ;  whence  we  may  presage 

No  certainty  in  youth,  nor  hope  in  age. 


Teacheth  the  way  to  bliss,  wbere  tliey  and  we 

Meet  in  a  quire,  to  adore  eternity : 

Death  must  begin  our  triumph,  and  the  dust, 

That  hangs  upoa  our  6eshy  garment,  must 

Be  first  brush  d  off:  the  vanities  of  life. 

Riches  and  pleasures,  that  but  sweeten  strife, 

And  to  the  eye  of  sense  make^  Death  appear 

Deforro'd,  by  thy  diviner  raptures  here 

Are  quite  destroy'd,  the  rugged  path  made  even, 

Aud  men  acknowledge  thee  the  way  to  heaven. 

"  The  ODC  may  live,  the  other  cannot  long;, 
A  possibility  on  which  we  build 
Our  certain  ruin,  and  receiTc  a  wrong 
That's  irreeo»erable,  if  we  yield 

Unto  such  reasons  nature  will  produce. 

In  her  desires  evermore  profuse. 


"  He  whose  pulse  beats  the  strongest,  hatb  no  more 

Assurance  of  his  life  than  he  that  lies 

Upon  his  death-bed,  and  perhaps  before 

His  dear  companion,  whom  he  mourns  for,  dies  ; 
The  near-allied,  whose  care  the  sick  attends, 
Sicken  themselvesi  and  die  before  their  frienli. 

"  The  Priest  doth  offer  holy  sacrifice 

Upon  the  altar  for  departing  souls 

Live  to  be  present  at  his  obsequies. 

And  hear  the  sexton's  death-bell  when  it  tolls  : 
So  the  physician,  while  he  physic  gives 
T'another,  dies  himself,  his  patient  lives. 

"  The  forward  heir,  who  thinks  that  life  too  long 

By  which  he  lives,  desirous  to  sec 

Mis  father  canoniz'd  whilst  he  is  young. 

And  not  go  limping  t' immortality. 

Leaves  him  oft-times,  although  decripit,  ill. 
To  be  the  over-seer  of  his  will. 

"  For  honour  this,  for  office,  that  man  waits, 
A  third  g^ws  for  a  new-bought  benefice. 
Meanwhile  Death  with  inevitable  baits 
Canceb  their  hopes ;  the  Priest  the  Clerk  sarvivet. 
And  many  a  time  and  oft,  when  be  is  dead. 
Feeds  on  the  goose  that  grazeth  o'er  bis  head. 

pp.  4,  S,  €. 
^  make']  The  old  copy  "  makes.  "     D. 
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To  BiY  FRiBMii^  Master  John  Ford. 

Unto  this  altar^  rich  with  thy  own  spice, 
I  bring  one  grain  to  thy  Love's  Sacrifice ; 
And  boast  to  see  thy  dames  ascending,  while 
Perfumes  enrich  oar  air  from  thy  sweet  pile. 
Loolc  here,  thou/  that  hast  malice  to  the  stage, 
And  impudence  enough  for  the  whole  age ; 
Voluminously  ignorant !  be  vext 
To  read  this  tragedy,  and  thy  own  be  next. 


To  THE  DESERVING  AUTHOR,  UPON  HIS  EsSAYS.^ 

'Tis  common  to  commend ;  but  to  deserve, 
Is  for  some  few,  that  march  in  a  reserve 
With  thee.    Thy  Essays,  rich  in  native  worth, 
Need  not  our  trimming  praise  to  set  them  forth ; 
But  while  judicious  men  the  readers  be. 
Are  monuments  of  judgment,  wit,  and  thee. 

'  To  my  friend,  «c.]     Prefixed  to  Looe'i  Sacrifice,  1633. 

^  Look  here,  thou,  &c.]  Frynne.  Octavius  Gilchrist  {Letter 
to  W.  G^ord,  E^.  on  the  late  edUUm  of  Ford: $  Plays,  p.  33)  ob< 
serves,  that,  though  the  title  of  Prynne's  book,  HutriO'maMtix, 
the  Players  Scourge,  or  Actors  Tragedie,  in  addition  to  its 
whimsical  division  into  acts  and  scenes,  might  have  suggested 
to  Shirley  the  point  with  which  he  closes  these  verses,  it  is 
most  probable  Umt  the  expression  ''  thy  own  tragedy*'  was  an 
anticipation  of  the  punishment  about  to  fell  on  that  maligner  of 
the  drama.    D. 

*  To  the  deserving  author,  &c.]  Prefixed  to  Hora  Fadva,  or 
Essays.  Some  OccakonaU  Considerations,  by  John  Hall,  1646, 
]6mo.  This  little  volume  was  published  by  Hall  at  the  age  of 
nineteen.  His  Poems,  which  appeared  with  the  same  date,  have 
been  reprinted  by  Sir  Egerton  Brydges.  He  wrote  several 
other  works,  and  died  before  he  had  completed  his  twenty- 
ninth  year.    D. 
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In   IjAUDEM  AuTHOKiS.^ 

Thoiig;h  liere  be  wonder  when  'tis  known 

A  child^  should  make  this  work  his  own, 

(Since  he  that  cim  translate  and  please, 

Must  needs  command  two  languages) 

Yet  this  is  nothing  to  the  rest 

Of  treasure,  which  this  little  chest 

Contains,  and  will  in  time  break^  forth, 

To  call  just  volumes  of  his  worth. 

If  thus  a  branch,  what  will  he  be 

When  he  is  grown  to  be  a  tree? 

So  glorious  in  the  bud^  let  men 

Look  for  th'Hesperides  again  ; 

And  gather  fruit,  nor  think't  unfit 

A  child  should  teach  the  world  more  wit. 

To  HIS  WORTHY   FRIEND,  MaSTER   RiCHARD  BrOHK,] 

UPON  HIS  Comedy,  called  A  Jovial  Crew,  okI 
THE  Merry  Beooars.^ 

This  Comedy,  ingenious  friend,  will  raise 

Itself  a  monument,  without  a  praise 

Begg'd  by  the  stationer,  who,  with  i^trength  of  purse 

And  pens,  takes  care  to  make  his  book  sell  worse. 

And  1  dare  calculate  thy  Play,  although 

Not  elevated  unto  fifty  two, 

'  In  Laadem  ^uf/ioru]  Prefixed  lo  Yoalh'i  Behaciotii 
Decency  in  Conversation  amongst  Men.  Composed  in  French  hjf 
grave  peraont,  for  the  iue  and  benejil  of  Ihar  youth.  Note  nnely 
turned  into  EngUih  By  Francis  Hawkim.  The  fourth  EdUion,  &c. 
1646,  imall  Svo.     D. 

^  Tbe  translator  was  only  eight  years  of  age.     D. 

■  break']  In  an  ed.  of  16€S  "  bring,  "  as  cited  in  Bril,  Bib. 
vol.  iv.  p.  xii.     D. 

*  To  hia  aoTlhy  friend,  &c.]  Prefixed  to  the  4lo.  ed.  of  J 
Jovial  Crew,  1652.  From  the  pen  of  Richard  Brome,  who  was 
originally  a  menial  servant  to  Ben  Jonson,  we  posseSB  sixteeo 
plays  :  one  of  them  waa  written  in  conjunction  with  Heyvrood. 
D. 
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It  may  grow  old  as  time  or  wit^  and  he, 
That  dares  despise,  may  after  envy,  thee. 

Learning,  the  file  of  poesy,  may  be 
Fetch'd  from  the  arts  and  university ; 
But  he  that  writes  a  play  and  good,  must  know. 
Beyond  his  books^  men  and  their  actions  too. 
Copies  of  verse^  that  make  the  new  men  sweat. 
Reach  not  a  poem,  nor  the  Muses'  heat: 
Small  bavin  wits  and  wood  may  burn  awhile, 
And  make  more  noise  than  forests  on  a  pile. 
Whose  fibres^  shrunk  may  invite  a  piteous  stream, 
Not  to  lament,  but  to  extinguish  them. 
Thy  fancy's  mettle,  and  thy  strains  much  higher 
Proof 'gainst  their  wit,  ana  what  that  dreads,  the 
fire. 


Upon  the  Printing  of  Mr.  John  Fletcher's 

WORKS.2 

What  means  this  numerous  guard  ?  or  do  we  come 

To  file  our  names  or  verse  upon  the  tomb 

Of  Fletcher,  and  by  boldly  making  known 

His  wit,  betray  the  nothing  of  our  own  ? 

For,  if  we  grant  him  dead,  it  is  as  true 

Against  ourselves,  no  wit,  no  poet  now ; 

Or^  if  he  be  returned  from  his  cool  shade 

To  us,  this  Book  his  resurrection's  made : 

We  bleed  ourselves  to  death,  and  but  contrive 

By  our  own  epitaphs  to  shew  him  alive. 

But  let  him  live,  and  let  me  prophecy. 

As  I  go  swan-like  out,  our  peace  is  nigh ; 

A  balm  unto  the  wounded  age  I  sing, 

And  nothing  now  is  wanting  but  the  King. 

.  ^  fibres^    The  old  copy '' Fivers."    D. 

«  Upm  the  Printing  of  Mr.  John  Fletchers  fVorks.]  Prefixed 
to  the  folio  collection  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  plays^ 
1647.    D. 
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to  my  very  much  honocred,  and  judicious  friend, 
Major  Wright,  upon  his  Loving  Enemy.^ 

This  boolt,  sir,  needs  no  fillet  on  the  brows, 
Or  silken  Muse,  to  grace  it;  Beauty  grows 
In  every  line,  and  borrow'd  Grace  de&es, — 
Tie  ribbons  where  yon  mean  to  sacrifice. 

Oh,  had  this  fair  composure  been  my  owd, 
1  should  have  boasted  some  perfection, 
And  my  exalted  soul  reach'd  that  degree, 
Before  1  died,  to  love  my  enemy! 
But  this  piece  to  your  art  owes  all  her  glory. 
And  I  but  late  admitted  to  your  story, 
Am  only  now  concern'd  to  wonder,  how 
You  should  throne  Love  and  Malice  in  one  brow, 
So  sweet,  I  knew  not,  as  the  flames  were  drest. 
Whether  the  Fiend  or  Angel  picas'd  me  best ; 
For  still  Clione  ravish'd  as  she  mov'd. 
Her  rage  as  excellent  as  when  she  lov'd; 
Had  there  been  less  of  cither  in  her  blood, 
1  had  repented  Laurean  was  so  good. 
But  with  what  reason,  some  bold  critic  says, 
Should  I  on  you  translate  the  Authoi's  praise? 
This  was  Bellay's  :  divide  me  'twixt  you  two  ; 
But  what  1  understand  I  owe  to  you. 


To  MY  NOBLE  FRIEND,  Mh.  EdHUHD  PrBSTWICU, 
UPON  HJS  ELEGANT  PoEMS.* 

Sir,  you  have  gently  curd  my  fears,  and  I 
Congratulate  emergent  Poesy, 

'  To  my  very  much  honoured  *»'.]  Preflned  to  Tlie  Loeing 
Enemie,  or,  afamotit  true  History,  Written  originally  in  the  Frendt 
Tongue,  by  the  most  incomparable  Penman  of  the  J^ge,  J.  P.  Camui 
a.linhopl  of  Belley.  Made  Engliah  by  Major  Wright,  At  hu  Re- 
creation, during  hit  Imprisonment,  1650,  I2ino.     D. 

*  To  my  nolile  friend  lie.1  Prefixed  to  Hippolilai,  Traiulated 
out  of  Seneca.  By  Edmund  Prestwich.  Together  aith  divert 
other  Poems  of  the  same  Atttkor'i  1651.  12tN(i.     D. 


J 
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And  you,  her  tutelar  Angel,  who  have  made 

Her  live,  and  by  your  wit  secur*d  her  shade. 

By  you  (his  better  Seneca)  revived, 

Iiippolitus  is  now  grown  longer  liv'd  ; 

And  Seneca  himself,  that  could  not  die. 

Hath  gain*d  another  immortality. 

Yet  here  you  but  translated :  when  you  chuse 

An  amorous  tracts  and  speak  your  own  free  Muse, 

My  admiration  over-reacts  my  eye, 

And  I  am  lost  in  the  full  harmony. 

To  MY  WORTHY  FRIEND,  Mr.  JoHN  OaiLBY.' 

In  what  part  of  our  hemisphere  could  spread 
A  cloud,  so  long  f obscure  thy  radiant  head? 
Shine  forth,  prodigious  star,  and  make  us  know 
What  to  thy  welcome  beams  our  age  must  owe ! 
As  thou  appear* St,  how  doth  each  trembling  light 
Retreat,  whilst  thou  emergent  from  the  night, 
Like  daVs  new  sovereign,  hast  discovered  more 
Than  all  their  revolutions  shew'd  before ! 

At  this  a  marble  heaves !  Methinks,  I  see 
The  learned  shade  of  Virgil  rise  to  thee, 
Taught  our  own  language,  with  that  soul  and  sense 
As  hath  not  sham'd  his  Roman  eloquence ; 
And,  kissing  his  fresh  shroud^  smile  that  he  must 
Confess  himself  thy  debtor  in  his  dust ; 
Whilst  we  admire  both  thy  bold  hand  and  fate. 
Who  hast  performed  the  next  thing  to  create. 

Yet  here  thou  leav'st  us  not,  as  if  thy  fame 
Were  narrow,  and  too  stooping  for  thy  name ; 
iEsop,  the  great  Mythologist,  thy  pen 
Hath  rais'd,  and  more  than  made  alive  again  : 

•  To  my  worthy  friend  *c.]  Prefixed  to  The  Fables  of  JEtop 
Paraphras'd  in  Verse  and  adorned  with  Sailpture,  by  John  OgUby^ 
1651,  4to.  CoQcerning  Ogilby,  and  his  acquaintance  with 
Shirley^  see  the  Account  of  our  poet  and  his  writings.    D. 
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When  rhymers  vexM  his  fjhost  and  men  to  see' 
Staining  fair  paper  with  their  cloven  feet. 
Thou  hast  new  made  him,  for,  as  if  by  thee 
Shuffled  into  his  anMque  dust,  we  see 
Him  rise,  but  visible  in  some  earthy  part, 
His  soul  is  the  new  creature  of  thy  art. 
This  could  thy  great  converse  with  Virgil  do, 
To  make  old  ^sop  rise  a  poet  too. 

What  in  thy  method  must  our  wits  amaze 
Next  thy  Translation,  and  this  Paraphrase  1 
Awake  that  Poem,  born  from  thy  own  Hame, 
And  at  least  second  in  heroic  name  ; 
This,  only  this  remains  ;  then,  thou  may'st  try, 
And  thy  Muse  tetl  thee  'tis  too  late,  to  die. 


On  the  death  op  Anne,^  Queen  of  James  the 
First. 

Ohj  let  me  weep !  and,  though  I  censur'd  be, 
I'll  add  one  drop  of  water  to  this  sea: 
Yet  why  should  this  be  vain,  since  that  before 
Heaven  being  full,  one  star  is  added  more? 


JFIetu  pott  posuit  Joe.  Shirley,  Jul.  Gather,  in 
Art.  Bac. 


•  On  the  death  r>f  Anne.  &c.]  These  verses,  and  the  epitaph, 
are  written  on  a  fly  leaf  at  the  end  of  n  copy  of  the  following 
M'ork,  in  Ibe  posfeasion  of  Mr.  David  Laing  of  Eilinburgh.  who 
kindly  communicated  tfaem  to  me  :  Lacrymie  Caatabngieiie* : 
lit  obitum  Sereniaima  RegiiuB  AnniE,  Conjugit  dtlertimmir  Jacobi 
Magna  Britannia  el  Hiberniic  Regit,  1619,  4to.  The  first  four 
lines  were  transplanted  by  lihirley,  with  some  variations,  iuto 
hii  poems  Upoa  the  Death  of  G.  M.  and  Vpm  the  Death  of  King 
Jamei,  aa  the  l&tter  stands  in  Rawlinton's  MS.  see  p.  443.     D, 
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Epitaphium. 

Lo,  here  the  star,  which  rose  on  Denmark*^  sky, 

By  Juno  fix'd  in  Scotland's  royal  sphere ! 
Whose  princely  orb  did  mount  her  up  so  high, 

That  she  on  kingdoms  three  shin'd  sixteen  year ; 
To  mighty  kings  both  daughter,  sister,  wife, 
And  mother^— have  her  princely  son  lone  life ! 
Now  God  her  soul,  the  world  her  fame  doth  keep, 
All  hearts  her  love,  her  corpse  herein  doth  sleep. 


I 
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A  beU-men,  liL  199. 

ability,  iy.  485.  Bermudas,  iii.  34S. 

adamant  broken  with  blood,  ii.  Bethlem  Gabor,  ii.  427,  iii*  13, 

160.  374. 

Alexander  and  his  physician,  y.  black  g^iard,  the,  iy.  575,  yi. 

139.  880. 

Amsterdam,  the  receptacle  of  blades,  iii.  199. 

sectaries,  y.  37.  blue,  the  general  liyery  of  ser^ 
angels  i.  374,  yi.  34.  yants,  y.  306. 

antimasque,  ii.  136,  yi.  865.  Book  of  Martyrs,  i.  994. 

Apollo,  ii.  284.  bom  to  consume  fruits,  yi.  294. 

Archy,  the  king's  Jester,  allu-  braye,  iL  418,  y.  61. 

sion  to,  ii.  442.  braye  it,  iii.  201. 

army  out  of  Lapland,  iy.  211.  bride-laces,  iii.  235. 

Artillery-garden,  i.  350.  by,  iy.  128,  241. 
awork,  ii.  381. 

C 

B  cadis,  i.  325. 

bando,  y.  419.  cannot  tell,  ii.  67,  ii.  102. 

barathrum,  i.  390.  care^I  do  not  care  to  tell  her, 
barley-break,  i.  448.  iii.  210. 

barr*d  gown,  ii.  380.  carry  an  M  under  your  girdle, 
barrel,  the,  of  Heidelberg,  i.  yL  181. 

368.  Catazaners,  iii.  81. 

basket,  the,  ii.  421.  cats,  yi.  16. 

bastard,  iy.  592.  Celtic  Hercules,  iL  283. 

batoon,  iu.  62.  cent.  Hi,  319. 

Bear,  the,  at  the  bridge  foot,  chrisom  children,  iy.  298. 

iy.  72.  citizens,  young,  their  occupa- 
beccos,  yi.  40.  tions,  &c.  yL  70. 

begg'd  a  fool,  yL  349.  city  pageants,  yL  10, 296. 

behaye,  iy.  151.  dubs,  tii.  197- 
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^H                    coftt  with  a  cognizance,  i.  301. 

Endymion,  allusion  to  Lylj't     ^^^H 

^H                    cock  of  twenty,  i.  2^3. 

play  of,  iii.  336.                      ^^M 

^H                    cockloches,  i.  SOT. 

envy,                                               ^^H 

^H                    collection,  i.  81. 

esquire,  iv.  391.                                 ^^H 

^H                  commoDS,  i.  422. 

exhibition,  i.  3 1 9.                         ^^H 

expecting,  t.  266,                        )^^^H 

^B                    conceited,  ii.  427. 

iv.  105.                              ^^^H 

^H                    conclusions,  i.  S9. 

^H 

^H                    condition,  ii.  471. 

^^1 

^H                    cooiluct,  ii.  20. 

faces  about,  ii.  206.                       ^^^M 

H                    confess  and  be  hang'd,  vi.  34 . 

tiuilas,  ii.  434.                               ^^H 

^H                    conviuce,  V.  II. 

false  deck,  iv.  57-                           ^^^| 

^H                    copper-lace,  iv.  393. 

Family  of  Love,  iv.  9.                    ^^H 

^M                    Coriat,  Tom,  iii.  SS. 

fans,  ladies',  ii.  223.                         ^^H 

^H                    coshering,  iv.  427. 

^H                    countenance,  i.  383,  ii.  446. 

favours,  iii.  SI.                                 ^^H 

^1                    counterfeit,  U.  179. 

fidlers,  their  intrusion  into  ta-       ^^^| 

^M                    toaaUj  wit,  V.  23. 

verns,  ii.  133.                           ^^H 

^H                    courtezans  in  Venice,  t.  7- 

figs  poisoned,  i.  141,  v.  437.          ^^H 

^^1                   court- du -guard,  v.  403. 

Finsbury,  i.  350.                           ^^H 

^B                   cuckold's  hill,  vi.  9. 

lirk,                                                   ^^M 

^H                    cullice,  iii.  63. 

Florentines,  iii.  81.                       ^g^^^f 

^H                  caree  by  Jack  and  Tom,  iii.  GS. 

flying  people,  iii.  506,                  ^^^H 

^1                    Cyprus,  i.  43. 

for,  iii.  447.                                       ^^ 

forehead,  alow.reckoneil  beau-                1 

K 

lifiil,  iii.  15.                                         1 

^^^^        Dametu,  i.  SOO. 

fns'ii,  vi.  434.                                              1 

^^^H,        decline,  v.  390. 

foxes,  i.  20,  422.                                          { 

^^^^        defend,  ii.  129. 

fucus,  i.  139. 

demerits,  iv.  555. 
Devil,  the,  i.  383. 
Don  Diego,   allusion    to    the 

story  of,  iv.  58S. 
Donzel  del  Phebo.  ii.  4U,  iii. 

230. 
dotterels,  caught  by  imitations, 

vi.  272. 
double-hatch'd,  ii.  419. 
draw  Dun  out  of  the  mire,  iv. 

394. 
Dumb  Kaight,  allusion  to  Ma- 

chin's  play  of  the,  iii.337. 
Dunkirks,  ii.  4SS. 
Dutch,  drunkards,  i.  396. 


G 

gad,  V.  456. 

Gallobelgicus,  iii.  335. 

gazet,  V.  35. 

give  resolution,  ii.  66, 

golden  arrow,  ii.  355. 

golden  head,  shaft  with,  ii.  135. 

Gondotaar,  ii.  436. 

Gresham's  foundation,  ii.  335. 

gumm'd  taffeta,  iii.  56. 

Gustavus  Adulphus,  allusion  to 
his  victories  over  the  Im- 
perialists, iiL  407. 

H 

hatch'd,  ii.  301. 
heaven  defend,  i.  58. 
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herb  to  open  lockB>  iv.  539.  M 

Hercules,  allusion  to,  iii.  S9«.     mace-proof,  ii.  ZVt,  iii.  3 IS. 
High  German,  iii.  407.  maintain,  iu.  470. 

horse-courser,  i.  65.  make  ready  and  make  unready, 

humble,  iv.  437*  i.  61. 

malice,  i.  32. 

I  maquerelle,  vi.  368. 

ingine,  vr.  547.  Martheme,  iii.  79. 

innocent,  i.  87.  masty,  i.  165. 

intention,  iv.  125.  Maurice,  the,  ii.  509,  515. 

Invisible  Knight,  the  play  of   Mephistophilus,  iii.  145. 

the,  ii.  397-  moccenigo,  y.  9. 

Irish  game,  iv.  443.  Monopolies,  i.  17. 

islands,  ii.  475.  Morris,  the,  iv.  5. 

Italian,  unskilfully  enounced  by    motion,  ii.  284. 
our  old  dramatists,  v.  183.    much,  vi.  182. 

mullet,  ii.  278. 

J  murderers,  iv.  57* 

jet,  vi.  465.  murrion,  iii.  128. 

jewel,  iii.  70.  my  very  good  lord,  ii.  155. 

jig,  ii.  446. 
Julio,  iii.  372.  N 

Newspapers  in  quarto^  i.  9. 

K  noise,  vi.  204. 

keep  the  door,  iii.  438.  °oise  of  trumpets,  i.  333. 

keep  touch,  ii.  429.  ^^^  ^^  ^a».  »▼•  239. 

kissing,  i.  299.  no  way  but  one,  i.  375. 

knights  of  the  post,  i.  9,  iii.  33. 

L  office,  V.  383. 

Lachrimse,  iv.  93.  ®ne  and  thirty,  game  of,  ii.  198» 
ladron  i.  260.  434. 

lady  of  the  lake,  iv.  166.  onslaught,  v.  480. 

Lake  Avemus,  aUusion  to,  iu.  Oracle,  the,  i.  3!?S. 

434.  0*the  t'other  side  on's  wiU,  iii. 

lansepresado,  iii.  34.  ^^^* 

lavender,  iv.  484,  v.  373.  ^^*>  *•  ^^'  "•  ^'  *^«  ^• 

leese»  vi.  484. 

lie,  ii.  281.  ^ 

lieger,  iv.  70.  paid,  iv.  124,  vi.  424. 

lock,  ii.  223.  372,  iii.  470.  Pamela,  i.  300. 

lodam,  i.  394.  panther,  sweet  breath  of  the,  iv. 

Lord  of  Misrule,  allusion  to  the,  139. 

V.  372.  papers,  containing  elq^,  fte. 
lover-hole,  vi.  46.  fixed  on  herses,  i.  367* 

Lupus  in  iaboU,  i.  IS.  parod-Ptomlsus,  vL  270. 
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patrons  of  church  liviog^,  rnpa* 

city  of  the,  vi.  7. 
PbuVs,  i.  29«. 
....    repaired,  iii.  44. 
....    steeple  thrice  bamt,  vi. 

310. 
pavin,  T.  600. 
pedescript,  vi.  SS. 
peep,  ii.  379. 
Fetarre,  aocient,  iii.  S46. 
peter-gunner,  i.  297- 
|Hcaro,  i.  960.  iii.  390. 
pictures  of  slorma,  alluBton  to, 

iv.  213. 


fc 


latefieel,  vi.  312. 
Plymouth  cloak,  iv.  GS. 
poor  JobD,  i.  14(f. 
porter's  lodge,  ii.  49,  vi.  281. 
potatoes,  i.  286. 
Prodigal,   ihe  stury  of  in  ta^ 

pestryt  i.  346. 
proper,  vi.  203. 
property,  i,  397. 
properties,  ii.  414,  430. 

Q 

quelUoB,  vi.  371- 
quit,  i.  195. 


npture,  t.  278. 
rndy,  iii.  287.  !▼•  486. 
receive  the  caDvas,  i.  207,  ii- 

469. 
recollected,  ii.  8. 
ted  letter,  ii.  17S. 
reduced,  it.  50,  t.  432. 
redudng,  ii.  106,  626. 
mnoDStrancc,  v.  1 90. 
resolv'd,  ii.  321,  iii.  379. 
rest  of  a  musket,  iii.  1S7,  iv- 

481. 
Bing  the,  play  of,  ii.  S97- 
rise,  vi.  364. 
rlsM,  Ti.  472. 


roarers,  wearing  Feathers,  U.436. 

Rodcleer,  ii.  411. 

rotten,  iv.  465. 

rover,  i.  108. 

rowel  of  knighthood,  Ii.  277. 

rub,  i.  299. 

run  distaste,  iii,  111. 

running-horse,  shoed  with  gold. 


sable  twig,  v.  498. 

salluds,  Italian,  i.  141,  ii.  169. 

salt-cellar,  iii.  10. 

say,  i.  232,  vi.  348. 

scolopendra,  iii.  213. 

sconce,  iii.  158,  vi.  40. 

Sellingcr's  Round,  iv,  5. 

servant,  ii.  502. 

shape,  iv.  26,  50e,  v.  350. 

shift,  iv.  498. 

shoes  that  shine,  i*.  29U. 

shoot  compass,  ii,  85. 

short-baird  men,  v.  302. 

Shrove  Tuesday,  allusion  to  the 

turbulent  conduct  of  the 

apprentices  on,  iv.  479. 
sign  in  the  almanack,  allusion 

to  the.  iv.  593, 
«lence  me,  ii.  410. 
single  beer,  iii.  194. 
sirrah  Novcrjut,  i.  412. 
skills,  ii.  616. 

slick  and  shot-free,  iii.  128. 
son  of  earth,  ii.  449. 
spark,  ii.  387. 
Stage,  the  poverty  of,  in  scenic 

representation,  ii  430. 
sute,  vi.  262,  277- 
stools  on  the  stagei  iii.  283. 


tafleta  for  patches,  iv.  23 
lake  me  with  you.  iii.  2C 
UU,  i.  S«8,  iii.  246,  vi.  S 
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Termagant^  i.  157. 
IbaDj  Ti.  425. 
ticket,  ii.  383,  iii.  56. 
Tilly,  iii.  327. 
Titdman,  ii.  333. 
topiarii,  satire  on  the,  v.  14. 
toter,  iv.  239. 
tnindle-bed,  i.  309. 
trunks,  ii.  129^  433. 
trunks,  v.  383. 
trussesj  i.  19. 
tumbler,  vi.  48. 
turnpikes,  vi.  16. 
TutUe,  1.  422. 


▼ein,  ii.  451. 
venue,  iL  207* 

W 

Wallenstein,  allusion  to,  iii.  335. 
want,  i.  277. 

wedding-ring  found  in  the  had- 
dock's belly,  iii.  82. 
where,  ii.  445,  vi.  334. 
wide  all  the  heaven,  iii.  395. 
wolf  that  BtLZ  a  man  first,  L  344. 
woodcocks,  i.  367>  ii.  400. 
Writs,  vi.  32. 


FINIS. 


J 


I 


ERRATA. 


•  t 


Vol.  UI. 

p.  467,  line  IS,  for  "  you''  read  "  your. 
p.  509,  line  4,  dele  '*  greats 

Vol.  IV. 

p.  10,  last  line  but  two  from  the  bottom,  for  *'  Lord  B.**  read 

"  Lady  Br 
p.  36,  line  %  for  '' gentlemen*  read  **  genllemanr 

VoL  V. 

p.  33,  line  SI,  for  "  Mair  read  "  Tho.'* 

p.  2 16,  the  seventh  line  from  the  bottom,  for  '*  Hort,* '  read ''  Ber.*' 

p.  *250,  the  fifth  line  from  the  bottom,  for  '*  Hon.'*  read ''  JETofl.'* 

p.  286,  line  6,  for  "  Sec**  read  "  Ant:* 

p.  361,  line  4,  for  '^  Lord**  read  '*  Lon." 

p.  384,  line  9,  for  '*  Pau.**  read  '*  Pac.** 

p.  391,  line  12,  for  "  darkne**  read  "  darkness r 

p.  394,  line  7,  for  "  pistols*'  read  "  pwto/e*." 

p.  419,  line  2,  for  *'  Famr  read  '*  P^." 

p.  468,  Un«  10,  for  "  Mar.**  read  '*  Man.* 

p.  471,  line  14,  for  "  spread**  read  ''  spreads:* 

Vol.  VI. 

p.  2,  line  2,  for  "  1562"  read  "  1669." 

p.  47,  line  14,  for  "  AUooriKs**  read  '*  Master  Ahoorth's:* 
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